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PRETTY PHYLLIS 4T THE GATE 


WALKED a league alone beside 
the sea, 
I found a jewel lying on the strand ; 
I stooped and raised it with a careless 
hand, 
Not kaowing what its hidden worth 
might be. 
And in an hour the jewel grew to me 
Dearer than any other in the land— 
And in an hour I lost it in the sand 
Whereon the surges murmured cease- 


set 

And fashioned fairer, but for me I 
know 

There is but this one in the world; 
and yet 

Through all the years that shall here- 
after flow 

I shall not find it ever. And Regret 

Moyes rutely with me wheresoe’er 
I go. 

ADA LOUISK MARTIN. 
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GOOD LUCK TO THE BRIDE AND GROOM 
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SPORTS ON THE TOBOGGAN., 


BEAUTIFUL WORLD. 


‘BEAUTIFUL world ! though bigots condemn 
thee, 

My tongue finds no words for the graces 
that gem thee ! 

Beaming with sunny light, bountiful ever, 

Streaming with gay delight, full as a river! 


Beautiful world! bursting around me, 

Manifold, million-hued wonders confound 
me: 

From earth, sea and starry sky, meadow and 
mountain, , 

Eagerly gushes life’s magical fountain. 


The bird in the greenwood his sweet hymn 
is trolling, , 

The fish in blue ocean is spouting and 
rolling! : 
light things on airy wing wild dances 

weaving, 
Clods with new life in spring swelling and 
heaving ! 


Beautiful world! while godlike I deem thee, 

No cold, wit shall moye me with bile to 
blaspheme thee ! 

I have lived in thy light, and when fate ends 
my story, 

May 1 leave on Death’s cloud the trail of 
life’s glory ! 

Wondrous old world! no ages shall shame 


thee ! 
Ever bright with new light from the God 


who did frame thee! 
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THE LOVERS’ MEETING. 
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y dearie, sleep, and dream! 


Roaming where roses are rife 
To sweeten the tear-fed stream 


Sleep 


LEEP! 
Sleep, 


D 


n over the golden sand 


Ru 


my sweet. 


, aud meet thee, 


To greet thee 


of life; 


That waters the tree 
Take thou my song for a boat 


! Sleep! 


Sleep 
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And sail on my voice for a sea; 
There let it wander and float 
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Where thou desirest to be. 


and he shall come, 


And bear thee to his breast. 


Call love 


MARY ROBINSON, 


So it is best. 


Fo; mine are thy guiding star 


Ax thou fearest, lift thine eyes, 
To light thee where heaven lies 
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RESTORING THE RING WITH WHICH THE ADRIATIC WAS WED. 
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A Love-Gift. 
Each stitch is set in faith and hope; 


E whom she loves is far away 


From her and summer trees ‘ He feels their mystic spell : 
Daily he toils by dying beds, And how they aid his skill and strength 
Whose woe God only sees. He knows, but cannot tell. 
She cannot sl are his holy task, Not all of us may bear the gloom 
She sits at home and prays, Where sins and sorrows blend, 
And sends her dainty handicraft But those who do may feel our love 
To cheer his dreary ways. On all their steps attend. I. F, Mayo. 
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SPRING BLOSSOMS, 
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A MERRY CHILD. 


Oh, never yet rang laughter 
So sweet in gladdened ears 


Through wall and floor and rafter 
As all this household hears, 

And rings response thereafter 
Till cloudiest weather clears. 


The dawn was not more cheerless, 
With neither light nor dew, 
Than we without the fearless 
Clear laugh that thrills us 
through: 
If ever child stood peerless, 
Love knows that child is you. 


F.OOKING INTO THE FUTURE. 
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WHAT WILL HER FORTUNE BE? 


Sowater meeting mace Ana passion sleplseeure from waking ; 
7Loy? 1m the hues that fade Our hearts forgot theiv ancient aeking ; 
the Sundown and night® shade Our spivi ts so the past forsaking, 
loated.on adowg the viver— le knew That delicate how & golden, 
ealh himself ou’ souls might Sever, Delight Was ows, and memory olden 
elt we should so float fow ever In poppy-sleep was fast enfolden z 


‘ho boisterous billow2 ; 
ind us swept past Yeed and willow, 
love for’ ou guide, and peace our pillow, 
Chat Joy b See lhe Coy moo peprg 
O’ey dreaming hills % woodlands sleeping, 
Ever her faithful Vigil keeping - 


ea O Bren for US no phantom movows 
Full fraught with old prophetic Sorvow? 
Might tease our’ souls to Vainly boron? 
The future's largess intthat hou? 
oge Wealth of wumagined dowe 


uf fied f o¥ life, ome sun, eome shower ¢ 


MAY DAY IN FLORENCE. 


Two Homes. 


KNOW a little leafy bower 
Where may and blackthorn are in flower, 
And, there, half hid from sight, 
Two little birds have made their nest, 
And, sun or shade, content they rest, 
And think the whole world bright. 


I know a little cottage home, 

Where sweetest of sweet roses roam, 
And there, half hid from sight, 

Two loving hearts have made their nest, 

And, sun or shade, content they rest, 
And think the whole world bright. 
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BOOKS FOR COMPANIONS, 
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HOUSEHOLD PETS. 


N thy fair bosom, silver lake, 
The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 
And round his breast the ripples break, 
As down he bears before the gale. 


How sweet, at set of sun, to view 
Thy golden mirror spreading wide, 
And see the mist of mantling blue 
Float round the distant mountain’s 
side. 


Ga thy fair bosom, silver lake, 
O, could I ever sweep the oar, 
When early birds at morning wake, 
And evening tells us toil is o’er! ae . 
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THROUGH THE SNOW TO CHURCH. 


THE OLD HOME. 


How dear to this heart 
are the scenes of my 
childhood, 

When fond recollection 
recalls them to view, 

The orchard, the mead- 


ow, the deep-tangled 


wildwood, 
And ev’ry loved spot 
which my infancy, 
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PREFACE. 


Our design in issuing this new and very comprehensive volume is to furnish just the 
information needed in every household. GOLDEN MANUAL, OR ‘THE RoyaAL ROAD TO 
SUCCESS, is a vast treasury of useful facts, with important rules and directions for every 
# partment of social, domestic and business life. 

The work is carefully classified and arranged, and the index is so complete that the 
reader can turn immediately to any one of the thousands of subjects treated. ‘The immense 

tores of information are not thrown together in confusion. The division into separate 
ooks is of great advantage to the reader, and enables him to gather the golden grain in its: 
ppropriate place. All who examine the work must admit that none more valuable has: 
ver been issued, and that it is admirably adapted to entertain and instruct all classes: 
of persons. 

New and beautiful engravings in tints enbalich the work. ‘These are furnished by 
some of the most famous artists of the world, and éach is a charming object-lesson, fasci- 
tating to every eye. ‘The work also contains a gallery of striking portraits, which illustrate , 
tae various types of character and the qualities of mind and heart that insure success and 

happiness in Courtship and Married Life. 
Book I contains Rules of Etiquette for all Occasions. It shows how to appear to 
ae best advantage, and what is expected of the True Lady and the True Gentleman. It is 
a complete guide for Introductions and Salutations, for Calls and Visits, for Evening 
Parties, Dinner Parties, Weddings and Funerals. It teaches the Art of Conversing Well, 
and gives full directions for Correspondence of every description, with a large number of 
proper Forms for Letters. Correct information can be obtained upon all the delicate 
questions constantly arising in social intercourse. 

No person’s education is complete without a thorough knowledge of the Rules of 
Etiquette. Multitudes fail in their undertakings because they lack that easy and pleasant 
address which is a passport to every grade of society. Engaging manners and the ability to 
appear well on every occasion are the sure evidences of culture and refinement. The first 
part of this volume shows how “manners make the man,” and, it may be added, the 
woman, too. 
| Book II treats of Courtship, Marriage and Domestic Life. Scarcely any subjects are 
more important than those embraced in this fascinating part of GOLDEN MANUAL. Here 
is a graphic description of the relations existing between Man and Woman, with Sensible 
Rules for Love-making. Here are words of wisdom for the young, showing Who are, and 
are not Adapted to Each Other, and why some marriages are happy and others miserable. 
A beautiful description is given of the Model Wife, and this. is supplemented by a descrip- 
tion of the Model Husband. ‘Then follows a chapter on the All-important Nursery, giving 
plain directions for the care of children, and laying the foundations for health and a long 
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life. ‘This very interesting part of the work also treats of Home Occupations for leisure 
hours, and Home Pastimes and Amusements. It shows how to make home a sunny 
place—a heaven upon earth. 

Under the title of Helps for the Household, a great number of new and very valuable 
receipts are given for cooking, preserving, renovating furniture and clothing, and keeping 
every part of the house in perfect order. "This part of the work is very complete and will 
be thoroughly appreciated by every housekeeper. Here, also, are very attractive Designs 
for Houses, accompanied by the floor-plans, showing how to build a house, what materials 
should go into it, and what will be the cost. 

The aim throughout has been to make GOLDEN MANUAL a thoroughly practical book, 
which will render itself so useful that it will be a daily companion and helper in the home. 
Great care has been taken to make it reliable, affording the best information on the vast 
number of subjects which are treated. 

Book III is entitled How to be Healthy and Strong. The whole. country is 
awakened upon this subject, and there is no work published which contains such valuable 
information as GOLDEN Manual. It describes Healthy Dwellings and shows the necessity 
‘of cleanliness, ventilation, etc. It eloquently urges the Importance of Exercise, giving 
plain rules for Strengthening the Muscles of every part of the body. It contains a descrip 
tion of the famous German Pan-gymnastikon, which is endorsed by the highest medical 
authorities. 

The reader is conducted into the open air, and witnesses the most healthful Athletic 
Sports, such as Lawn-Tennis, Foot-ball, Base-ball, Swimming, etc. The full directions 
given for Nursing the Sick are very important, and their value cannot be overestimated. 
How to Afford Aid in Emergencies should be read by every individual, for it contains rules, 
which, if applied, would in many instances save human life. No words can fully describe . 
the vast importance of this part of the work. 

It is impossible to place too high an estimate upon the value of health. It is the 
condition upon which all labor depends; with it, a beggar isrich; without it, a millionaire 
is poor. Weak, puny, drivelling invalids are unfitted for any pursuit, are a burden to 
themselves and others, and can never succeed in life. If young persons will follow the 
rules laid down in GOLDEN MANUAL, they will secure the greatest of all blessings. 
These rules include a large number of exercises which will develop every part of the body. 
The muscles, the lungs, the walking, running, breathing power, as well as the power of 
endurance, can all be improved, and the rules given in this work are the best that common 
sense and medical science have ever discovered. The old adage, “‘a sound mind in a sound 
body,” will be realized by those who faithfully practice the instructions here given. 

Book IV contains Business Rules and Forms, and is a vast compendium of Mercan. 
tile and Legal Forms, with advice and maxims required by every business man. 

This part of GOLDEN MANUAL begins with the Meaning of Terms Used in Business. 
This is followed by Business Rules and Laws for Daily Use. A vast amount of practical 
knowledge is afforded which is of great service in the transaction of all kinds of business, — 
One of the most valuable parts of this very interesting volume treats of Book-Keeping, 
giving such instructions, with rules and illustrations, that every boy and girl can learn 
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easily the rare art of Keeping books. ‘This system of Book-Keeping j is the one used by the 
leading Business College of the United States, and can be obtained in no other work. 

Most excellent Forms for Business Letters are furnished, which are valuable to those 
who would know how to write a neat and concise letter on any kind of business. ‘Then, 
complete and accurate information is given concerning Agreements and Contracts; Laws 

‘of Partnership; Bills of Sale, Bonds and Assignments. The subject of Deeds and Morteag es 

is fully treated, together with the Rights and Duties of Landlords and Tenants. ‘The 
reader also learns concerning Agencies and Collection of Debts; how Last Wills and _‘T'esta- 
ments should be written, and is fully instructed regarding the great number of details 
pertaining to all commercial and business transactions. 

Persons who wish to form societies, such as Lyceums, Farmers’ Clubs, etc., often find 
jt difficult to obtain the correct form of a Constitution such as they require. Best forms of 
Constitutions are given in GOLDEN MANUAL, with Parliamentary Rules and Usages. 
Here are‘also Forms for Resolutions and Petitions, which are worded with great care and 
are exceedingly valuable. The reader is also told How to Conduct Public Celebrations, 
and is furnished with plain directions which are of great service on public occasions. 

Book V is an Encyclopedia of Valuable Information, including the Census of 1890. 
This part is enriched with a vast collection of important facts, which can be obtained only 
in this work. The table showing all the Principal Events in Ancient History, together 

’ with the table showing all the Important Events in the History of the Principal Countries 
of the Modern World, is of itself a historic work, furnishing the reader with a multitude of 
facts which he would elsewhere have to wade through many volumes to obtain. 

The work also contains very interesting tables concerning our National Government, 
the birth, marriage, children, death, etc., of the Presidents of the United States, with a 
great array of facts which every American should have in his possession. Every intelligent 
person is anxious to obtain the Census of 1890, showing the Population of the various States 
and’ Territories, the relative increase of the White and Colored Population; Statistics of 
Churches, Education, Productions of Every Description, tables relating to Convicts, Reform- 
atories, Blind Asylums, in short, every thing comprised in the last Census of our country. 

This immense fund of information concerning the Growth of the United States in 
Population, the growth of all the Principal Cities, the increase in Agricultural Products, 
mining of Coal, Copper, Tin and all the Precious Metals, has been obtained directly from 
the Census Bureau at Washington, and is therefore accurate and reliable. No pains have 
been spared to render GOLDEN MANUAL the most complete work ever published. ‘The 
knowledge it affords is of inestimable service in every household. 

The statistics of the Census are followed by Important Facts for Reference. Here the 
reader is furnished with a complete tabular History of the Civil War, the Principal Engage- 
ments, the Names of the Commanders, the number of men engaged and the results. This 
history covers the entire period of the War from its beginning to its close and is furnished 
by the War Department at Washington. It is the only accurate and complete tabular 
history of the Civil War published. 

It is impossible even to name the multitude of subjects treated in this department of 
GoLpEN Manuva. ‘They include important rules and tables, a vast number of facts useful 
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BOOK I. 


~ Rules of Etiquette for all Occasions 


CHAPTER. I. 


“Manners Make the Man.” 


QOD MANNERS are so important 
that the world has long had the pro- 
verb that “‘ Manners Make the Man.” 

A person may be highly gifted and well 

educated, yet if destitute of the art of pleas- 

ing, all other accomplishments will be of 
little account. Success in life depends much 
upon appearance and deporiment. 

According to Swift, good manners are the 
art of making those people with whom we 
converse feel at ease. Persons of refinement 
and generous impulses always endeavor to 
render themselves agreeable to those in whose 
company they are destined to travel in the 
journey of life. ‘They are no more eager to 
gain pleasure for themselves, than to bestow 
jt upon others. 

The art of pleasing is so simple, that it 
requires nothing more than the constant de- 
sire to please in all our words and actions; 
and the practice of it can neither wound a 
man’s esteem, nor be prejudicial to his wel- 
fare in any possible situation. 

Though this be true, it is frequently the 
case that but little attention is paid to the 
art of pleasing. ‘Each individual is so zeal- 
ous to promote his own pleasure as to be 
liable to forget that his neighbor has claims 
equal to his own. Every man who enters 
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into society gives up, for the time, many uf 
his peculiar rights, and forms part of an 
association met together, not for the particu- 
lar gratification of any one, but for the 
pleasure of the whole company. 

All the elements which form a good and 
attractive character are essential to the art 
of pleasing. In business affairs, we delight 
to deal with men in whom we can place 
confidence, and in whom we find integ- 
rity; truth is so naturally pleasing that we 
derive great satisfaction from an honest 
character. ‘Should you be suspected (says 
Chesterfield) of injustice, malignity, perfidy, 
lying, etc., all the graces and knowledge of 
the world will never procure you esteem, 
friendship and respect.” 

The first of requisites in our intercourse with 
the world, and the chief in giving pleasure 
to those with whom we associate, is inviol 
able sincerity of heart. 

Acknowledged sincerity always gives the 
same ornament to character that modesty 
does to manners. It would abundantly atone 
for ridiculous ceremonies, or false and un- 
meaning professions; and it would in no | 
respect diminish the lustre of a noble bear- 


ing, or the perfection of an elegant address. 


Modesty, however, is not inconsistent 
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with firmness and dignity of character; it 
arises rather from the knowledge of our im- 
perfection compared with a certain standard, 
than from conscious ignorance of what we 
ought to know. ‘The well-bred man feels 
at ease in all companies, is modest without 
being bashful, and self-possessed without 
being forward. 
A Well Stored Mind. 

A man possessing the amiable virtues is 
still farther prepared to please, by having in 
his own mind a perpetual fund of information 
and entertainment. He can easily conceal 
thoughts which it would be in bad taste 
to avow, and he is not anxious to display 
virtues which might be distasteful to his 
companions. 

To possess a correct and enlightened under- 
standing, and a fund of rational knowledge, is 
a chief ingredient in the art ot pleasing. 
With modesty and tact we should be able to 
make ourselves agreeable to those with whom 
we have occasion to associate. 

The faculty of communicating ideas is pe- 
culiar to man, and the pleasure which he 
derives from their interchange is one of 
the most important of his blessings. Man- 
kind are formed with numberless wants, and 
with a mutual power of assisting eack other. 
It is a beautiful and happy part of the same 
perfect plan, that they are likewise formed to 
delight in each other’s company, and in the 
mutual interchange of their thoughts. ° 

The different species of communication, in 
a highly polished age, are as numerous as the 
different ranks, employments and occupa- 
tions of men; and indeed the knowledge 
which men wish to communicate often takes 
its tinge from their peculiar professions or 
occupations. 

Adapt Yourself to Your Company. 

Thus commercial men delight to talk of 
their trade, and of business affairs; men of 
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pleasure, who wish merely to vary or quicken 
their amusements, are in conversation light, 
trifling, and insincere; and the literati de-- 
light to dwell on new books, learned men, 
and important discoveries in science and arts. 
But as the different. classes of men will fre- 
quently meet together, all parties must se 
act, as to combine the useful and agreeable, 
and thereby be able to give the greatest 
pleasure to their associates. i 
Attention to these principles will enable 
the man of pleasure and the man of learn- 
ing to derive mutual advantage from their 
different qualifications. With due attention 
to such ideas, we proceed to mention the 
kinds of knowledge which are most fitted 
for conversation. ‘Those who wish to please 
should particularly endeavor to be informed 
on subjects most generally mentioned. An 
accurate or extensive knowledge on learned 
subjects is by no means sufficient; we must 
also have an extensive knowledge of the come 
mon occurrences of life. 


Value of Practical Knowledge. 

It is the knowledge of mankind, of govern- 
meuts, of history, of public characters, and of 
the springs which put the great and the little 
actions of the world in motion, which gives 
real pleasure and rational instruction. ‘The 
knowledge which we communicate must in 
some shape be interesting to those to whom 
we communicate it. It should also be of 
such importance, as to elevate the thoughts 
somewhat above the actions of the narrow 
circle formed in our own immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

On this account it is recommended by an 
author who fully knew mankind, asa maxim 
of great importance in the art of pleasing, to 
be acquainted with the priyate character of 
those men, who, from their station or their 
actions, are making their mark in the world. 
We naturally wish to see such men in their 


Z _ the intercourse of life. 
_ struction, without exciting much envy; it 


“MANNERS MAKE THE MAN.” 


retired and undisguised moments; and he 
who can gratify us is highly acceptable. 
History of all kinds, fitly introduced, and occa- 
- sionally embellished with pleasing anecdotes, 
is an important part of our entertainment in 
This is imparting in- 


depends on memory, and memory is one of 
those talents the possession of which we least 


_ grudge to our neighbor. 


Knowledge of Human Nature. 


Our knowledge of history, at the same 
time, must not appear in long and tedious 
details; but in apt and well-chosen allusions, 
calculated to illustrate the particular subject 
of conversation. But the knowledge most 
necessary is that of the human heart. ‘This 
is acquired by constant observation of the 
manners and maxims of the world, connect- 
ed with that which passes in our own minds. 
This leads us from the common details of 
conduct, from slander and defamation, to the 
sources and principles of action, and enables 
us to enter into what may be called the phil- 
osophy of conversation. . 

By this means constant materials are sup- 
plied for free, easy, and spirited communica- 
tion. ‘The restraints which are iniposed on 
mankind, either from what their own charac- 
ter may suffer, or from the apprehension of 
giving offense to others, are entirely taken 
off, and they have a sufficient quantity of 
current coin for all the common purposes of 
life. 

Another very important requisite in the art 
of pleasing isgraceful and easy manners. Lord 
Chesterfield indeed considers these as the most 
essential and important part; as if the dia- 
mond received its whole value from the 
polish. But though he is unquestionably 

mistaken, there is yet a certain sweetness of 
manners which is particularly engaging in 
our intercourse with the world. This consti- 


1g 
tutes the character which the French, under 


the appellation of Zazmable, so much talk 
of, and so justly value. 


A Winning Manner. 


This is not so easily described as felt. It 
is the compound result of different things: 
not a servility of manners, but affability, 
courtesy, and an air of softness in the coun- 
tenance, gesture, and expression, equally 
whether you agree or disagree with the per- 
son you converse with. This is particularly 
to be studied when we are obliged to refuse 
a favor asked of us, or to say what in itself 
cannot be very agreeable to the person to 
whom we say it. It is then the necessary 
gilding of a disagreeable pill. But this, 


which may be called the suavzter i modo, 


would degenerate and sink into a mean and 
timid complaisance and passiveness, if not 
supported by firmness and dignity of charac- 
ter. Hence the Latin sentence, swaviter in 
modo, fortiter tn re (suavity of manner, with 
firmness in acting), becomes a useful and 
important maxim in life. 

Genuine easy manners result from a con- 
stant attention to the relations of persons, 
things, times, and places. When we con- 
verse with one greatly our superior, we are 
to be as easy and unembarrassed as with our 
equals; yet every look, word, and action, 
should imply, without any~kind of servile 
flattery, the greatest respect. In mixed com- 
panies, with our. equals, greater ease and 
liberty are allowed; but they too have their 
proper limits. There is a social respect nec- 
essary. Our words, gestures, and attitudes, 
have a greater degree of latitude, though not 
an unbounded one. 

Now, this ease of carriage and behavior 
which is exceedingly engaging, widely differs 
from negligence and inattention, and by no 
means implies that one may do whatever he 
pleases; it only means that one is not to be 


CHAPTER TT, 


The True Lady. 


; N AGREEABLE, modest, and digni- 
P\ fied bearing is, in the younger period 

of a woman’s existence, almost like 
a dower to her. Whatever may be the tran- 
sient craze and fashion of the day, that which 
is amiable, graceful, and true in taste, will 
always please the majority of the world. A 
young lady, properly so called, should not 
require to have allowances made for her. 
Well brought up, her address should be 
polite and gentle, and it will, soon after her 
introduction to society, become easy “‘to be 
civil withjease.” 

On first being introduced to any stranger, 
there is no insincerity in the display of a 
certain pleasure. We are advised by Wil- 
berforce to give our good-will, at first, on 
leasehold. To the elder, a deferential bow 
marks the wel! brought up girl. She must 
not receive her new acquaintance with a 
hysteric laugh, such as I have seen whole 
families prone to; neither must she look 
heavy, draw down her mouth, and appear as 
if she did not care for her new acquaintance ; 
nor must she look at once over the dress 
of the person introduced as if taking an in- 
ventory of it; nor appear hurried, as if glad 
to get away on the first break in the conver- 
sation, She must give due attention, or 
“4reasonable time to perfect the introduction, 
to a certain extent. Volubility is to be 
avoided; to overpower with a volley of 
words is more cruel than kind; the words 
should be gently spoken, not drawled, and 
the voice loud enough to be caughi easily, 
but always in an undertone to the power of 
veice allotted by nature. 


| enough for such acquaintance. 


Some persons appear to go to the very 
extreme, anddeafen you; they may speak the 
words of wisdom, but you wish them dumb. 
Others mumble so that you are forced con- 
tinually to express your total inability to 
follow the drift of their remarks; others 
drawl so that you feel that life is not long 
, All these 
are habits to be conquered in youth. 

Be Natural. 

Avoid, especially, affectation. It was once 
in fashion. Some ladies put it on with their 
dresses; others, by a long practice, were suc: 
cessful in making it habitual. It became 
what was called their manner. Sophia has 
a manner; it is not affectation, “it is her 


| manner, only manner.” Affectation has long 


ceased to be the fashion, and like many other 
bygone peculiarities, one sees it only in vulgar 
society. | 

There is a way also of looking that must 


be regulated. ‘The audacious stare is odious; 


the sly, oblique, impenetrable look is unsatis- 
factory. Softly and kindly should the eyes 
be raised to those of the speaker, and only 
withdrawn when the speech, whatever it may 
be, is concluded. Immediate intimacy and a 
familiar manner are worse than the glum look 
with which some young ladies have a habit of 
regarding their fellow mortals. ‘There is alsc 
a certain dignity of manners necessary to 
make even the most superior persons re: 
spected. This dignity can hardly be as- 
sumed; it cannot be taught; it must be the 
result of intrinsic qualities, aided by a knowl- 
edge very much overlooked in modern edu- 
cation—“‘the knowledge how to behave.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


The True Gentleman. 


OU must de a gentleman before you 
can act the gentleman. If you 
attempt to put on what you have 

not, the world will discover the cheat, and 
will ridicule your hypocrisy. How are we 
to define that unmistakable something, in 
every look and word, that makes a gentleman 
or gentlewoman? May good breeding be 
acquired as an art? and if so, where are we 


to seek the best professors? Who does not | 


wish to give his children, above all other 
accomplishments, that inestimable branch of 
education, the manners of good society? 
What is learning, what are abilities, what 
are personal attractions, what is wealth, with- 
out this one supreme essential ? 

A man may know as many languages as 
Burritt, may have made scientific discoveries 
greater than those of Herschel or Darwin, 
may be as rich as a Vanderbilt, as brave as a 
Sheridan or Jackson, yet if he has a habit of 
hesitating over his words, or twisting his 
limbs, of twirling his thumbs, of laughing 
boisterously, of doing or saying awkward 

trifles, of what account is he in society? But 
we would by no means be understood to say 
that these mere outward observances con- 
stitute the essence of good manners. Neither 
gestures, nor tones, nor habits, can be ac- 
cepted as infallible signs of good or ill breed- 
ing. Yawning, and lolling, and knife-swal- 
lowing, are terrible habits enough, and would 
be, of course, sufficient to exclude any man 
or woman who practiced them from the pre- 
cincts of good society; not only because they 
are in themselves offensive, but because they 
would point to foregone associations of a 
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vulgar kind; but they do not of necessity 
prove that the primary essentials of good 
manners—the foundation, so to speak, upon 
which the edifice of good manners should be 
built—is wanting in those unfortunate per- 
sons who are guilty of the offences in ques- 
tion. 

That foundation, that primary essential, is 
goodness—innate goodness, innate gentle- 
ness, lninate unselfishness. Upon these quali- 
ties, and these alone, are based all those 
observances and customs which we class 
together under the head of good manners. 
And these good manners, be it remembered, 
do not merely consist in the art of bowing 
gracefully, of entering a room well, of talk- 
ing easily, of being familiar with all the 
minor habits of the best society. A man 
may. have all this, know all this, and yet, if 
he be selfish, or ill-natured, or untruthful, fail 
altogether of being a true gentleman, and 
repel those who are well bred. 

Good manners are far, indeed, from being 
the outward evidences of mere training and 
discipline. ‘They are the kindly fruits of a 
refined nature. Asjust and elevated thoughts 
expressed in choice language are the index 
of a highly trained and well-regulated mind, 
so does every act, however unimportant, 
and every gesture, however insignificant, 
reveal the kindly, considerate, modest, loyal 
nature of the true gentleman and the true 
lady. 

Hear what Ruskin has to say of the char- 
acteristics of the true gentleman: “A gen- 
tleman’s first characteristic is that fineness of 
structure in the body which renders it capa- 


CHAPTER: IY. 


Introductions and Salutations. 


HE rules of society do not permit you 
to claim acquaintance with other per- 
sons until you have been properly 

introduced.. Those who are travelling by 
railway or steamship may give themselves a 
certain latitude in forming acquaintances. 
Even this must be exercised with all due 
consideration, and must not be practiced to 
the point of rudeness. 

Letters of introduction are one of the 
common methods of establishing social rela- 
tions. ‘The person who is not known to your 
friend can become known through your kind 
offices. In this way, very often, important 
service can be rendered, and if the introduc- 
tion should prove acceptable and theacquaint- 
ance thus formed should ripen into friendship, 
you would not have occasion for regret. 

Persons who move into new localities, as 
from’ the city to the country, or from the 
country to the city, are frequently quite alone, 
and are fortunate if they can avail themselves 
of the assistance of some friend in forming 
the acquaintance of such persons in the 
neighborhood as they would be pleased to 
know. And you should consider that in 
conferring a benefit of this description, you 
are observing one of the rules of good society. 

Yet do not lightly give or promise let- 
ters of introduction. Always remember 
that when you give letters of introduction 
you lay yourself under an obligation to 
those friends to whom they may be addressed. 
If they live in any of the great cities, you in 
a measure compel them to undergo the pen- 
alty of escorting the strangers whom you in- 


troduce to some of those places of public en- 


tertainment in which the cities abound. In 
any case, you put your friends to the expense 
of inviting them to their table, and may be 
laying upon them an unpleasant burden. . 
We cannot be too cautious how we tax th¢ 
time and purse of a friend, or weigh too ser 
iously the question of mutual advantage in 
the introduction. Always ask yourself 
whether the person introduced will be an ac- 
ceptable acquaintance to the one to whom 
you present him; and whether the pleasure 
of knowing him will compensate for the time 
or money which it may cost to entertain him. 
If the stranger is in any way unsuitable in 
habits or temperament, you inflict an anncy- 
ance upon your friend instead of a pleasure. 
In questions of introduction, never oblige 
one friend to the discomfort of another. 
Letters of introduction are necessary in the 
country, particularly where new comers enter 
a new abode, and wish to enter the best 
society of the place. 
habitants should call first, unless the new 
comer brings a letter of introduction, when 
he is the first to call. Instead, however, of 
going in, he sends his letter amd card, and 
waits till this formal visit is returned. Never 
deliver a letter of introduction in person. Tt 
places you in the most undignified position - 
imaginable, and compels you to wait while 
it is being read, like a footman. ‘There i: 
also another reason why you should not be 
yourself the bearer of your introduction: you 
compel those to whom you are introduced to 
receive you, whether they choose or not. It 
may be that they are sufficiently ill-bred to 
take no notice of the letter when sewt; and 


oe 


In the last case the in-,- | 


CHAPTER. V. 


Calis: and Visits: 


T IS one of the exacting rules of good 
society that calls shall be made upon 
your acquaintances and friends. Per- 

sons must do this who expect to maintain 
with one another social relations, and this 
is a rule which is observed in all enlightened 
countries and in all grades of society. ‘The 
call and visit are fashionable. ‘There is a 
class of people who have a great many dis- 
paraging remarks to make concerning fash- 
ionable society, and appear to think that an 
excessive merit belongs to themselves be- 
cause they are not fashionable neople. -Very 
likely they cannot be fashionable, not hav- 
ing the education, or the social position, or 
the breeding required. Itis not with any 
good grace that such persons declaim against 
fashionable society. Empty, fashionable so- 
ciety is weak, uninteresting, and only to be 
despised; but good, cultured society, main- 
taining its dignity by certain rules and cus- 
toms which are convenient and serviceable, 
is the best society in the world. 

It does not follow that everything is empty 
and vain because a certain fashion goes with 
it. Why not go contrary to all customs, 
and, when men generally have their hair 
cut short, wear yours down on your shoul- 
ders? And when men dress according to 
civilized society, why not go about in the 
garb of a wild Indian? When ladies wear 
very sensible, short dresses in the street, why 
not come out with a train three yards long, 
and turn yourself into a street-sweeper ? 

- There may be silly fashions; these you do 

not need to follow. ‘This work commends 
good, sensible social customs which make 


for the peace and enjoyment of society. One 
of these customs is that of calling and visit: 
ing, 
A lady is under an obligation to call on 
all her female acquaintances at stated times. 
These calls are formal in their nature, and 
are generally short. The conversation is 
devoted to society news, the gossip of the 
day and kindred subjects. In the large 
cities of the Eastern States, such calls are 
made from eleven in the morning until three 
o’clock in the afternoon. In other parts of 
the country, where the dinner hour is in the 
middle of the day or early in the afternoon, 
they are generally made from nine to twelve 
o’clock, and are, termed morning calls, as 
“morning” is supposed to mean any time 
before dinner. 
Make Your Call Brief. 

The morning call should be brief. From 
ten to twenty minutes is usually sufficient. 
It should never be prolonged over half an 
hour. 

A lady, in making a formal call, shoulc 
never lay aside her bonnet or shawl, as it 
she intended to spend the day. 

A gentleman making a morning call must 
retain his hat in his hand. His umbrella 
may be left in the hall, but not his cane. 

Should a gentleman accompany a lady on 
a morning call, he must assist her up the 
steps to the door of the house, ring the bell, 
and follow her into the reception-room. He 
must wait patiently until the lady rises to 
take leave, and accompany her. 

Avoid subjects calculated to lead to a pro- 
longed coaversation. ‘Time your visit pro- 
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CHAPTER: VI. 


Evening Parties. 


OLI1'# SOCIETY has always had its 
\ evening gatherings, sometimes of a 
private, and sometimes of a public, 
character. Enough has been said to guard 
light-headed persons against making fashion 
the end and aim of life; they do not need 
to make this the all-absorbing topic of con- 
versation, nor the object toward which all 
their energies are bent. Yet it is true that 
in all ages, and among all nations, social ob- 
servances and gatherings have occupied an 
important place. 

This has always been true of our own 
country, although it may be said that elab- 
orate entertainments, involving a great 
amount of dress and expense, have not been 
so common with us as in older countries. 
Having no aristocracy of blood or wealth, 
we form our own aristocracy of education, 
refinement and good society. To be able to 
appear well upon social occasions, such as 

_ evening balls and parties, is considered an 
-accomplishment, and no one who does not 
possess it, is entitled to the distinguished 
consideration of persons who indulge in 
fashionable pleasures. 

It is in the party or ball-room that society 
is on its very best behavior. Everything 
there is regulated according to the strict 
code of good breeding; and as any departure 
from this code becomes a grave offence, it is 
‘indispensable that the etiquette of the ball- 

*zoom be thoroughly mastered. 

Balls are of two kinds, public and private. 

The etiquette of public balls is almost 
identical with that of private assemblies of 


the same kind, and it will be sufficient to 
observe here, that those attending them 
should, if possible, form their own parties 
beforehand. Ladies, especially, will find the 
comfort and advantage of this. 

The rule as to giving private balls or par- 
ties is this: that ball-goers should make one 
return during the season. 

In giving this, you may imitate the vulvar 
among the higher classes, and have a 
“crush,” as it is called; but it is in far better 
taste to restrict the number of invitations, 
so that all the guests may be fairly accom- 
modated. ‘The invitations should, however, 
be slightly in excess of the number counted ~ 
on, as it is rare, indeed, that everyone accepts. 
One-third more than the room will hold 
may generally be asked with safety. It is 
desirable to secure the attendance of an 
equal number of dancers of both sexes; but 
experience shows that to do this it is neces- 
sary to invite more gentlemen than ladies. 

It is the lady of the house who gives a 
party or ball. ‘The invitations should be in 
her name, and the replies addressed to her. 


The invitations may be sent out three 
weeks before the time; but a fortnight is 
sufficient; a less time is not according to eti- 
quette. 

Printed forms of invitation may be ob- 
tained at every stationer’s; but it is better 
that they should be written. In that case 
use small note-paper, white, and of the very 
best quality; let the envelopes be also thick — 
and good. i 

This form of invitation may be used. It 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Dinner 


HE table is the social centre. It is 
the rallying point of good society, and 
persons who gather about it should 

be able to conduct themselves in the. most 
approved manner. Any vulgarity there is a 
sure sign of bad breeding, and a lamentable 
deficiency in those accomplishments which 
belong to the true lady or gentleman. A 
knowledge of dinner-table etiquette is all-im- 
portant in many respects; but chiefly in 
_ this: that it is regarded as one of the strong 
tests of good breeding. Persons new to 
society may master its simpler forms—such 
as dropping cards, paying visits, mixing in 
evening parties, and soon; but dining is the 
great trial. The rules to be observed at table 
are sO numerous and so minute in respect of 
detail, that they require the most careful 
study ; and the worst of it is that none of 
them can be violated without exposing the 
' offender to instant detection, and for this 
reason, that those accustomed to good society 
cannot err in particulars in which others are 
pretty certain to commit themselves. 


For example, a gentleman could not put 
his knife in his mouth ; nor cou/d a lady ask 
twice forsoup. These may seem small points. 
_ but things are large or small, important or 
unimportant, by comparison; and, moreover, 
society judges of character and accomplish- 
ments by trifles. 

Mere friendly dinners should be conducted 
with the strictest regard to etiquette, but 
more freedom may be observed than at formal 
dinner-parties ; nor need one make such an 
elaborate display. Let the home feeling and 
a graceful ease mark the occasion. 


Parties. 


In giving a dinner-party, the great ques 
tion is, Whom to invite? Upon this point 
there hinges a second of almost equal impor- 
tance, namely, How many are to be invited? 

Taking the second difficulty first, we may 
say that a dinner-party may consist of any 
number with one exception; there are not 
to be thirteen at table, because some persons 
entertain a foolish superstition with regard. 
to that number, and we have known those 
who would decline to sit down see than 
make the thirteenth. 

Large dinners are a Cee though, of 
course, political, business, family and other 
reasons, often necessitate their being given. 
Six or eight is a comfortable number for 
a dinner. We prefer an even to an odd 
number; the guests are then paired, though 
all present should unite for the general en- 
tertainment, instead of breaking up into 
knots, as is inevitably the case where a dozen 
or more persons sit down. 

Of course, if a dinner is given merely as 
an opportunity for display, it does not matter 
how many are invited, so that the resources 
of the establishment (and of the pastrycook) 
are equal to the occasion. In the latter case, 
too, it does not much matter who is asked; 
the host has only to group his guests to the 
best of his ability. é 

But when the object is that a dinner shall 
be enjoyed, it is quite as important to ask, 
“Who?” as todetermine how many. ‘There 
is nothing which party-giving people fail in 
so lamentably as the right selection and 
assortment of their guests. How often must 
it be repeated, that it is not enough to make 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Etiquette to be Observed at Weddings. 


the wedding take place?” 

In Europe the favorite months for 
, weddings are, generally speaking, June, July 
and August. 
prejudice against the month of May. Easter 
week isa very popular time for marriages. 
Wednesday or Thursday is considered the 
best day—indeed, any day but Friday, which 
is considered unlucky. 

In this country all seasons are regarded as 
suitable, except that Lent is considered an 
inappropriate time, and Friday shares the 
prejudice entertained towards it in Europe. 

It is the privilege of the lady to appoint 
the time for the wedding, and the gentleman 
should leave her unfettered in this, except 
for very important reasons. 

The season of the wedding day may be gov- 
erned, to a certain extent, by the place where 
the honeymoon is intended to be passed; and 
by the same rule, the honeymoon is fre- 
quently governed by the season at which a 
wedding is obliged to take place. 


@ HE first great question is, ‘‘ When shall 


Marriage is regulated in this country by 
the laws of the various States of the Union. 
Some of these require a license from the 
county court, or circuit court of the city in 
which the marriage is to take place. ‘This 
license must be procured by the intended 
husband, and he must be accompanied by a 
near relative of the lady—her father or 
guardian is the proper person—who “must 
make oath that she can lawfully contract 
the proposed marriage, and answer any ques- 
tions that may be asked. 

The bridal zvousseaw does not include plate, 


There is some unaccountable’ 


glass, china, furniture, though we have seer 
these articles mentioned as belonging thereto 
in a book professing to be an authority on 
the subject. It comprises simply the bride’s 
stock of attire, which is to last her for the 
first few years of her wedded life. She should 
be careful, however wealthy she may be, not 
to have too great a quantity of wearing ap- 
parel; for the changes of fashion are so fre- 
quent thatit is just possible the make of many _ 
of her garments may be quite gone by before 
she has had time to wear them. 

It is impossible to give an accurate state- 
ment of the cost of a ¢rousseau, for that is a 
matter that must be governed by the means 
and taste of the bride. 

Gifts for the Happy Pair. 

Presents to the bride and bridegroom-elect 
should be sent in during the week previous © 
to the wedding—not later than two full days 
before the event. It is so customary now to 
make an exhibition of the presents the day 
before, or the day of the wedding, that it is 
more than ever necessary that they should 
arrive in good time. 

They should be in accordance with the 
means, and in harmony with the tastes of the 
recipients. Nothing isin worse taste than to 
send some gorgeous ornament for a house 
where it will be out of keeping with all therest 
of its belongings, and only serve fora monu- 
ment of the vulgar ostentation of its donor. 
We happen to know of an instance of a most 
elaborate and ornamentally decorated jewel- 
box, which was presented to a young bride, 
who was very blooming and very lovely, but. . 
had not a diamond to bless herself with. 
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CHAPTER. IX. 


How to Converse Well. 


HEN your opinion differs from that 
\®© of others, maintain it with modesty, 
: calmness, and gentleness ; but never 
be eager, loud, or clamorous; and, when you 
find your antagonist beginning to grow warm, 
put an end to the dispute by some genteel 
stroke of humor. For, take it for granted, 
if the two best friends in the world dispute 
with eagerness upon the most trifling subject 
imaginable, they will, for the time, find a 
momentary alienation from each other. Dis- 
‘putes upon any subject are a sort of trial of 
the understanding, and must end in the mor- 
tification of one or other of the disputants. 
On the other hand, you need not give a 
universal assent to all that you hear said in 
company; such an assent would be mean, 
and in some cases criminal; but blame with 
indulgence, and correct with gentleness. 

Have a mind of your own; do not compel 
any one to say to you, ‘Do, please, differ 
from me, just to show that there are two 
Of us.’ 

Always look people in the face when you 
speak to them; not doing it is thought to 
imply conscious guilt; besides that, you lose 
the advantage of observing by their counte- 
nances, what impression your discourse makes 
upon them. 

When you find your temper rising, resolve 
neither to speak to, nor answer the person 
who excites it; but stay till you find it sub- 
siding, and then speak deliberately. En- 
deavor to be cool and steady upon all occa- 
sions; the advantages of such a steady 
calmness are innummerable, and would be 
tedious to relate. It may be acquired by 


care and reflection; if it could not, that 
reason which distinguishes men from brutes 
would be given us to very little purpose. 
You scarcely ever heard of a Quaker in a 
passion. ‘There is in that sect a decorum 
and decency, and an amiable simplicity 
known in no other. 


Witticisms at the Expense of Others. 


If you have wit (which I am not sure that 
I wish you, unless you have at the same time 
an equal portion of judgment to keep it in 
good order), wear it like a sword in the 
scabbard, and do not brandish it to the 
terror of the whole company. Wit is a 


‘shining quality, that everybody admires; 


most people aim at it, all people fear it, and 
few love it, unless in themselves. A man 
must have a good share of wit himself, to 
endure a great share in another. When wit 
exerts itself in satire, it is a most malignant 
distemper; wit, it is true, may be shown in 
satire, but satire does not constitute wit, as 
many imagine. A man of wit ought to find 
a thousand better occasions of showing it. 

Abstain, therefore, most carefully from 
satire; which, though it fall on no particular 
person in the company, and momentarily, 
from the malignancy of the human heart, 
pleases all; yet, upon reflection, it frightens 
all. Every one thinks it may be his turn 
next; and will hate you for what he finds 
you could say of him, more than be obliged 
to you for what you do not say. Fear and 
hatred are next-door neighbors; the more 
wit you have, the more good-nature and 
politeness you must show, to induce people 
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CHAPTER X. 


Etiquette of Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE between two 
persons, is simply a conversation 
reduced to writing; in which one 
party says all that he has to communicate, 
replies to preceding inquiries, and, in his 
turn, proposes questions, without interrup- 
tion by the other; who takes precisely the 
same course in hisanswer. We should write 
to an absent person, as we would speak to 
the same party if present. To a superior, 
we ought to be respectful; to a parent, duti- 
ful and affectionate; to a friend, frank and 
easy; and clear and definite in our expres- 
sions to all. 


Conciseness is one of the charms of 
letter-writing: we do not mean to say that a 
letter should not contain sufficient facts, ideas, 
and feelings; but they ought to be as briefly 
expressed as perspicuity and elegance will 
permit. If we encumber an idea with ver- 
biage, it loses its power. “There are some 
persons who, when they express a feeling, 
or a thought, of which simplicity should be 
the charm, clothe it with all the verbal 
treasures they possess: this is like wearing 
one’s whole wardrobe at once; the figure is 
lost in a mass of drapery. 

Lengthened periods are as much out of 
place in a letter as they would be in conver- 
sation, of which letters may be called the 
prototype; for they tire the reader even 
more than they would the hearer: when 
written, their faults are also perceived with 
much less difficulty than when spoken. The 
style, ofcourse, may rise with the subject; but 
all parade of words should be dropped in a 


familiar epistle. The death of a ‘friend o1 
relation, a calamity, or any circumstance of 
grave importance, should not be communi- 
cated in the same manner as a trifling occur- 
rence, or even a happy event: brevity, in 
these cases, is beauty; in ¢hose it would be 
demed unfeeling and abrupt. 


To an absent friend, an elaborate letter 
will be most welcome: a stranger, a superior, — 
or a person of whom the writer seeks some- 
thing, will recoil from a “folio of four pages,” 
and, perhaps throw it aside unread, or, at 
best, but slightly skimmed over. When the 
party, to whom a letter is addressed, is unin- 
terested in the subject on which it is written, 
the writer of it should display a brevity, which 
will attract attention, and insure a perusal ; no 
unnecessary ornament should be used, nor, in 
fact, anything introduced but what is import- 
ant and bears strongly on the case stated, ot 
the inquiry made. 

All those little personal details and trifling 
circumstances which are so delightful in z 
letter from a friend, would fatigue and dis- 
gust a stranger, to whom they are destitute 
of interest. We should never suffer our- 
selves to be seduced to adopt a fine-sounding 
epithet unless we are perfectly well acquainted 
with its meaning; or to indulge in a simile, 
unless we are capable of wielding it with ease. - 
It is dangerous to meddle with fine phrases, 
if we are unaccustomed to the manner of 
using them. A person who, by invariably 
keeping within the beaten path, and never 
running: astray after ‘the butterflies of lan- . 
guage,” had been accounted, by his corre- 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Proper Forms for Letters. 


VERY person who has much corres- 
pondence to attend to, will appre- 
ciate the convenience of having forms 

ef well-written letters at hand for the vari- 
ous occasions on which such forms are 
required. If you are averse to copying 
these, they will nevertheless be suggestive, 
and give an idea as to the subject matter of 


epistolary communications, and the manner 
of writing them. 

| These letters are grouped under various 
heads for the convenience of persons desiring 
to use them. 

Business letters may be found in a subse- 

quent part of this work, where they properly 
belong. 


pea ll, pone 10, 1867. 


My Dear Fields: 


Your letter of Way 99th comer toa me 
like ee bwventh from Vee CULE ucotitel beyond 


the Cen, 


belcetc me, i teciptocate all gor 


: good tose ; and oe thes ecceankiaw te 


Bewen those rwentiments of teipect and 
afpectcon for goureell, wilccte ct haw been 
my bricuclege te entettatu for boa long a 
time. Sx the busy hows of exacting labore, 
Si cecall ucth iS: the chotce frcends 
Widen that becic mney happy labile peeet 
Meares doer net wee hecbire brightens, es links 


With ewety good baal 


for your petio val ee) and exgoyument, f 


am, awry Evert, 


You ce mort sincerely, 


wee Jonmer ZT. Fields, 


bharter | alae Sones 


Witte. AM (eEnwew) 


6 * 
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92 RULES OF ETIQUETTE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 


July 12, 189-. 

DEAR : 

BGNVIT ATION tO Jack , myself, and four others are going down to Richmond ina six-oared 

AWwaTER PARTY boat next Wednesday. Now, you are a jolly fellow and a good steersman, so I hope 
you will give us your company and your services ; indeed, we will take no excuse. We 
shall set out from my lodging at 9 o’clock, without fail. 


Yours truly, in haste, 


ALBANY, July 3, 189-. 
My DEAR SIR: 
Devi arin <6 We are endeavoring to get up a small excursion to visit the Catskills on the roth 
apicnicparty of this month. Will you do us the favor of making one of our number? Mrs. 
and my family desire their compliments, and request me to mention that they have taken 
upon themselves the task of providing the ‘‘creature comforts’’ for that occasion, and 
trust that their exertions will meet with unanimous approval. Should you have no 
previous engagement for that day, and feel disposed to join our party, a carriage will be 
at your door by 10 o’clock on Thursday morning ; and believe me to be, 
My dear sir, yours most sincerely, 


To , Esq. 


P.S.—The favor of an early answer will oblige. 


NEw YorK, July 20, 189-. 
My Dear SIR: 
ANOTHER, TOA May I hope that you will allow your boys and girls to join mine in an excursion to 
FATHER OF A Glen Cove on the 27th? We expect to make rather a large party, and have, therefore 
comniLy made arrangements to dine at the Cove House. 


In haste, believe me. my dear sir, yours ever sincerely. 
Mr. 


NOTES OF INVITATION. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thompson request the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. James’s company, 
on Wednesday evening next, at eight o’clock, to join a social party. An immediate 
answer will much oblige. 

Fifth Avenue, January 9th. 


AN INVITATION 


ro 


Renee Mr. and Mrs. James will be most happy to avail themselves of Mr. and Mrs. 
TOTHE ABOve, hompson’s kind invitation to join their social party as requested. 
ACCEPTING Houston Street, January toth. 


Mr. and Mrs. James greatly regret their inability to accept Mr. and Mrs. Thompson’s 
apaihaie kind invitation to join their social party. Nothing would have afforded them more 
pleasure than to be present, but family affliction prevents them. 
West Street, January roth. F 


My DEAR BERTHA,—A few friends will be here on Wednesday evening next, to take 
TO ANINTIMATE a Social cup of tea, and chat about mankind in particular. Give us the pleasure of your 


FRIEND 
company. S. BUCKMAN. 
Prince Street, Saturday morning. 
REPLY My DEAR Sopuig,—It affords me great pleasure to inform you that I shall join your 
party, on Wednesday evening next. BERTHA MERWIN. 
Spring Street, Saturday afternoon. : 
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10 A POOR 
FAMILY 


FROMA 
SENTLEMAN 
VO A LADY 
WiTH WHOM 
HE iS IN LOVE 


THE LADY’S 
ANSWER 


ANSWER TO THE 
PRECEDING 


RULES OF ETIQUETTE FOR ALL OCCASIONS, 


DEAR Mrs. Morr: 
The parcel herewith sent will express to you my sympathy in your misfortune. 
My heart would do more if the ability were not wanting. 
Believe me, yours most sincerely, 


LOVE LETTERS. 


DEAR Miss — 

I have three times attempted to give you a verbal relation of the contents of this 
letter ; but my heart as often failed. I know not in what light it may be considered, 
only if Ican form any notion of my own heart from the impression made upon it by 
your many amiable accomplishments, my happiness in this world will, in a great 
measure, depend on your answer. 

My circumstances are independent, my character hitherto unblemished, of which 
you shall have the most undoubted proof. You have already seen some of my relationg 
at your aunt’s in Blank street, particularly my mother, with whom I now live. Your 
aunt will inform you concerning our family, and if it is to your satisfaction, I shall not 
only consider myself extremely happy, but shall also make it the principal study of 
my future life, to spend my days in the company of her whom I do prefer to all others 
in the world. I shall wait for your answer with the utmost impatience. 

Most sincerely, your real admirer, 


DEAR SIR: 

I received your letter last night, and as it was on a subject I had not yet any thoughts 
of, you will not wonder when I tell you I was a good deal surprised. Although I have 
seen and familiarly conversed with you at different times, yet I had not the most BES 
thoughts of your making proposals of such a nature. 

Some of your sex hove often asserted that we are fond of flattery, and very much 
pleased with praise ; I shall therefore suppose you one of that class, and excuse you 
for those eticomiums bestowed upon mein your letter: but I am afraid, were I to comply 
with your proposals, you would soon be convinced that the charms you mention, and 
seem to value so much, are merely exterior appearances, which like the summer’s 
flower, will very soon fade, and all those mighty professions of love will end, at last, 
either’in indifference, or which is worse, disgust. 

An appearance of sincerity runs through your letter, but there is one particular to 
which I have a very strong objection ; you say that you live with your mother, yet you 
do not say that you have either communicated your sentiments to her or to your other 
relations. I must freely and honestly tell you, that as I would not disoblige my own 
relations, neither would I, on any consideration, admit of any addresses contrary to 
the inclinations of yours. If you can clear up this to my satisfaction, I shall send you 


a more explicit answer, and am, : 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 


DEAR Miss 

J return you a thousatd thanks for your letter, and it is with the greatest pleasure 
I can clear up to your satisfaction the matter you doubted of. Before I wrote to you I 
communicated the affair to my two cousins, but had not courage enough to mention it 
to my mother, but that is now over, and nothing, she says, would give her greater 
pleasure than to see me married to a young lady of your amiable character. But to 


convince you of my sincerity, she has sent the enclosed, written with her own hand. 


I solemnly assure you I am totally ignorant of its contents, except that she told me it 
was in approbation of my suit. If you will give me leave to wait on you, I shall then 


be able to explain things more particularly. 
T remain, as ever, yout real lover, 


BOOK IL 


courtship, Marriage and Domestic Lite. 


CHAPTER XH. 


Man and Woman, or Suitable Rules 
for Love-Making. 


AN was made for woman, and woman 
equally forman. How shall they 
treat each other? How shall they 

come to understand their mutual relations 
and duties? It is lofty work to write upon 
this subject what ought to be written. Mis- 
takes, fatal blunders, hearts and lives wrecked, 
homes turned into bear-gardens, tears, mis- 
eries blasted hopes, awful tragedies—can you 
name the one most prolific cause of all these? 

If our young people were taught what 
they ought to know—if it were told them 
from infancy up—if it were drilled into 
them and they were made to understand 
what now is all amystery to them—a dark, 
vague, unriddled mystery—hearts would be 
happier, homes would be brighter, lives 
would be worth living and the world would 
be better. 

This is now the matter—matter grave and 
serious enough—which we have in hand. 
‘There are gems of wisdom founded on health, 
morality, happiness, which should be put 
within reach of every household in our whole 
broad land. It is a most important, yet 


oe 


neglected subject. People are squeamish, 
cursed with mock modesty, ashamed to speak 
with their lips what their Creator spoke 
through their own minds and bodies when 
he formed them. It is time such nonsense— 
nonsense shall we say ?—rather say it is time 
such fatal folly were withered and cursed by 
the sober common sense and moral duty of 
universal society. 

Professor O. S. Fowler, the eminent 
lecturer, who made the subjects of love, 
courtship, marriage and domestic life his - 
study for half a century, shall be permitted to 
instruct, warn, inspire, direct and benefit. 
those who peruse the pages of this practical 
work. Here is what he says: 

Courtship! Its theme, how deiightful! 
Its memories and associations, how charm- 
ing! Its luxuries the most luxurious pro& 
fered to mortals! Its results how far reach- 
ing, and momentous! No mere lover’s fleet: 
ing bauble, but life’s very greatest work { 
None are equally portentous, for good and 
evil. 

God’s provisions for man’s happiness are 
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MAN AND WOMAN, OR SENSIBLE RULES FOR LOVE-MAKING. 


1m fe) 


isms, physical and phrenological, having | have saved her broken vows, and his broken 


selected his mate, and plighted their mutual 
vows, being the business manager of a large 
manufactory, and obliged to defend several 
consecutive lawsuits for patent-right in- 
fringements, neglected for weeks to write to 
his betrothed; presupposing of course that 
all was right. This offended her ladyship, 
and allowed evil-minded meddlers to sow 
seeds of alienation in her mind; persuade 
her to send him his dismissal, and accept 
a matriage proposal from another. 


A Sad Story. 


As he told his mournful story, he seemed 
like a sturdy oak riven by lightning and 
torn by whirlwinds; its foliage scorched, 
bark stripped, limbs tattered, even its very 
rootlets scathed ; yet standing, a stern, proud 
defiant, resolute wreck. A gushing tear he 
manfully tried but failed to suppress. His 
lips quivered and voice faltered. Perceiving 
his impending fate, he seemed to dread his 
future more than present; and hesitated be- 
tween self-abandonment, and a merely me- 
chanical, objectless, business life. In at- 
tempting his salvation, by proffering advice 
to the “broken-hearted,” he respectfully but 
firmly declined; deliberately preferring old- 
bachelorship, with all its dearths, of which 
he seemed fully conscious. He felt as if he 
had been deeply wronged. 


Yet was not he the frst practically to re- 
pudiate? He suffered terribly, because he 
had sinned grievously, not by commission, 
but omission. He felt the deepest, fullest, 
manliest love, and revelled in anticipations 
of their future union, but did not express it; 
which was to her as if he had not felt it; 
whereas, had he saved but one minute per 
week to write lovingly, ‘I long to be with 
you, and love you still,” or, “Business does 
not, cannot diminish my fondness,” he would 


heart. 

Mingling other enjoyments with love, by 
going together to picnics and parties, sleigh. 
tides and mayings, concerts, and iectures, 
marvellously cements the affections. 


Love Feeds on Love. 


Meet in your most attractive habiliments 
of mind and person. French ladies will see 
their affianced only when arrayed in their 
best toilet. Yet mental charms vastly sur- 
pass millinery. Neither can render your- 
selves too lovely. 

Express affectionate fondness in your visits 
and letters; the more the better, so that you 
keep ita sentiment, not debase it by animal 
passion. It is still establishing its rootlets, 
like young corn, instead of growing. Allow 
no amatory excitement, no frenzied, delirious 
intoxication with it; for its violence, like 
every other, must react only to exhaust and 
paralyze itself by its own excesses. 

Affianced young man, life has its epochs, 
which revolutionize it for good or bad. You 
are now inone. You have heretofore affili- 
ated much with men; formed habits of 
smoking or chewing tobacco; indulged in 
late suppers; abused yourself in various 
ways; perhaps been on sprees. Now is your 
time to take a new departure from whatever 
is evil to all that is good and pure. Break 
up most of your masculine associations; and 
affiliate chiefly with your afhanced. Be out 
no more nights. Let your new responsibili- 
ties and relations brace you up against their 
temptations; and if these are not sufficient, 
your prospective spouse will help. No other 
aid in resisting temptation and inspiring to 
good equals that of a loving, loved woman. 

Break off from your cronyisms, clubs, so- 
cieties, all engagements except such as mean 
imperative, cold-blooded business. Your new 
ties furnish an excellent excuse. All your 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Who are, and are not, Adapted to Haan Other. 


FAMILY is a great affair. Asa 
aN commodity, a production, a_life- 

work, an achievement, it has no 
peers. Its power over man is supreme. 
AS) itis, so. is all-else. human, As? ja 
“speculation,” a ‘venture,’ if well con- 
ducted, it is the most “Sayzg enterprise,” 
yields better ‘‘ dividends,” and is every way 
more “profitable” than any other “line of 
business”? in which mortals can ‘‘ invest.” 
Those who possess the capital should procure 
a “round-trip” ticket for this matrimonial 
excursion. It will take you around and 
through the world in better style, and show 
you finer ‘“‘ prospects”’ than any other. 

Of all the achievements man can accom- 
plish, all the works he can do, and missions 
fulfil, this stands first. He who has founded 
a family among men has done vastly more 
than he who has founded a useful manufac- 
tory, or established a “commercial house,” 
or amassed great wealth. To own broad 
acres, deeds, corner lots, bonds, is something ; 
but you childless millionaires are {poor 
critters,” in comparison with those who own 
asuperb family. hat is incomparably the 
very finest piece of “property”? within 
human reach. He who “owns” a good 
wife, she who “ possesses’? a good husband, 
and that married pair who have a ‘clear 
title’ to smart and rosy little ones, with'a 
domicile and necessaries “thrown in,’ may 
justly be prouder, carry their heads higher, 

and “feel their oats’? more than any other 
occupants of this whole earth, childless 
kings not excepted. To establish a family, 


which shall float along down the stream of. 


time, to originate human interests, and help 
to create human history, exceeds wearing 
childless crowns. What realm equals ‘the 
family kingdom? What governor-general 
is as absolute as its sovereign head? o: what 
obedience as willing or complete, becatse 
accorded by love? Gardens filled with roses 
are beautiful, and rich fruits luscious, yet 
paradise ‘‘ was not arrayed like one of these” 
families. . 

How should it be “ gotten-up,” and man- 
aged? One poorly conducted is a poor 
affair. Wisdom in nothing is as much 
needed or as all-important as in starting and 
regulating a family ‘‘ enterprise.” 

God ordained the family, and therefore its 
natural laws, and thereby a family science, as 
much as a mathematical, or any other; for 
which, exultant thanks to its Author. Obey- 
ing these laws renders a happy family just as 
sure as to-morrow’s sun; because both are 
equally induced by inflexible causation. 
The only possible cause of domestic unhap- 
piness is the breach of these laws. ‘Those 
who follow them need have no niore fear of 
domestic unhappiness than that the sun will 
turn backwards. 

Learning how is the first step. Novices 
should be careful how they undertake it, just 
as children should not play carelessly with 
sharp tools; and all should learn how to zse 
this “instrument” of extreme weal or woe 
before they deg7 to tamper with it; which 
is often quite young. 

Where can men learn ow a family should 
be founded and conducted? Strange that, 
whilst every other department of science has 
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from every glance of her eyes, bursting forth 
in every movement of her quivering lips, 
warbling in inexpressibly soft, tender, touch- 
ing tones and accents, and immeasurably en- 
hancing every excellence she possesses. 
How completely fascinated and bewitched 
it renders her and her lover. Wherever she 
goes, or whatever she does, she thinks only 
aud ever of her idol. 


The Love Fever. 


By all this instinctive love fervor and 
power, does God, in her nature, command 
her to fulfil it in marriage, to which alone 
it gravitates and is adapted. By this “ de- 
sire’? God commands her to marry then. 

After twenty the female organism manu- 
factures a large surplus of organic material, 
and unless she marries and bears, sexual star- 
vation or else inflammation inevitably super- 
venes. She may find partial salvation in 


loving without marriage or maternity ; but’ 


feeds this element only on husks, in place of 
the bread and fruits of love. Nature com- 
mands woman to live for her husband and 
children, and she who disobeys induces pen- 
alties she cannot afford toincur. Her mating 
period is infinitely precious. By all means 
let her make love-hay while: her love-sun 
shines and bloom lasts. ‘The younger they 
are the longer they may court whilst love 
ripens; but the more mature it is the sooner 
they should marry. 

Up to twenty-two, those who propose mar- 
riage should be about the same age; yet a 
difference of fifteen years, after the youngest 
is twenty-five, need not prevent a marriage, 
when everything else is favorable. But a 
man of forty-five may marry a woman of 
twenty-six ot upwards much more safely 
than one of thirty a girl below twenty; for 
her natural coyness requires more delicate 
treatment than his abruptness is likely to 


COURTSHIP, MARRIAGE AND DOMESTIC LIFE. 


precipitancy, presupposing that her mental 
sexuality is as mature as his own. "Though 
a man upwards of forty must not marry one 
below twenty-two, yet a man of fifty may 
venture to marry a woman of twenty-five, if 
he is hale and descended from a long-lived | 
ancestry. Still no girl under twenty should 
ever matry any man over twenty-six. — 
Differences of Age. 


The love of an elderly man for a girl is 
more parental than conjugal; while hers for 
him is like that of a daughter for a father, 
rather than wife for husband. He loves her 
as a pet, and therefore his inferior, instead 
of asa woman; and is compelled to look 
down upon her as inexperienced, below him 
in judgment, too often impulsive and un- 
wise; which obliges him to make too many 
allowances to be compatible with a genuine 
union. Andshe is compelled to look upto him 
more as one to be reverenced, perhaps feared, 
and as more good and wise than companion- 
able. Their ideas and feelings must neces- 
sarily be dissimilar. He may indeed pet, 
flatter, and indulge her as he would a grown 
daughter, and appreciate her artless inno- 
cence and girlish light-heartedness; yet all 
this is not genuine masculine and feminine 
love; nor can she exert over him the influ- 
ence every man requires from his wife. 

Besides a gray-headed husband’s gallanting 
a girlish wife is incongruous. Her assum- 
ing that juvenile gayety so natural to youth, 
while he is as dignified and high-toned as 
becomes all elderly gentlemen, is a little 
like uniting Fall with Spring. 

All girls should laugh, play, be juvenile, 
and mingle in young society, and an elderly 
husband might not want to go to as many 
parties as his girl-wife. Of course she must 
stifle her love of company, or else be escorted 
by a younger, perhaps therefore more sym- 


bestow. He is apt to err fundamentally by | pathizing beau, who must play the agreeable, 


WHO ARE, AND ARE NOT, ADAPTED TO EACH OTHER. 


The expression of talents and worth stands 
second only to their possession. Conversa- 
tional, speaking, and writing talent can 
hardly be overrated, yet is almost wholly 
overlooked. Its manifestation, in whichever 
form, justly challenges the admiration of the 
world, past and present, savage and civilized, 
learned and illiterate; yet wherein does con- 
versational eloquence differ from forensic, 
except in the number of its listeners? Is it 
not as admirable in the cottage as on the 
rostrum ? ‘Hence, what are his talents for 
expressing himself? what of her conversa- 
tional powers? are paramount questions, 
and the answers most significant. 


Artificial Ninhies. 


If a plain girl’s ideas flow readily, and she 
clothes them in appropriate and beautiful 
language, this gift recommends her more 
than all the boarding-school artificialities 
and millinery she can exhibit. Does she 
warm up with her subject, and impart to it 
a glow, an interest, which delights and in- 
spires? Does she choose words which ex- 
press her precise meaning, and begin her 
sentences at the right end; or does ‘she 
bungle both? Is she grammatical; or does 
she murder the ‘King’s English?” Not, 
“Can she speak French,” but can she ¢alk 
elegantly? It matters little whether she has 
studied grammar, for natural conversational 
talent will evince itself irrespective of edu- 
cational aids, which of course help. Does 
she spoil a good story by telling it badly, or 
so tell every one as to make its point of ap- 
plication emphatic? Is she suggestive? Does 
she make you think and /ee/as she converses? 

Many object to long female tongues, as 
given to scandal; whereas, whether one 
talks well or ill has absolutely nothing to do 
with backbiting. Scandal is consequent on 
a malevolent spirit, not on a “long tongue.” 
One may say a little, but misrepresent that; 
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or talk much, yet give a true version. 


Neglect those girls who, looking through / 


inverted glasses, always represent things as 
worse than they really are; but patronize 
pleased and hopeful ones who paint what- 
ever they attempt to say or do in beautifu, 
handsome colors, and regard things favor- 
ably. 

Sound Morals in Married Life. 


A high moral tone, along with uncom- 
promising integrity, is pre-eminently de- 
manded in the conjugal relations. Nothing 
whatever averts love as soon as this defici- 
ency. Love must have unlimited confidence, 
or perish. Moral principle naturally elicits 
affection, while trickery and all wrong- 
doings are fatal to it. 

Worst of all, this deficit transmits itself to 
those dear children on whom you are to dote. 
To see them grow up comparatively regard- 
less of the right, unrestrained from wrong- 
doing by a high sense of duty, and irrespon- 
sive to conscientious appeals, is indeed most 
agonizing; and by all means to be prevented 
by marrying only those endowed with large 
conscience. 

A naturally good temper, or a pleas- 
ant spirit versus a cross-grained, petulant, 
can hardly be overrated. It makes a world 
of difference whether a conjugal companion 
construes everything in the worst light or in 
the best; takes things adversely and frets over 
them, or smooths and makes the best of 
them; is always in a fluster and bustle, or 
quiet and even-tempered ; uniformly patient, 
or perpetually scolding ; repelling, or attract- 
ing; irritating, or calming; rough, or gentle; 
spiteful, or soft; continually creating dis- 
turbances, or making peace; resentful, or 
forgiving; overbearing, or forbearing ; wait- 
ing on, or requiring to be waited on; claim- 
ing the best for self, or giving it to others; 


sending off this brother with a box on the 
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therefrom. 
available, and then be satisfied. 

Do not choose one too good, or too far 
above, for yourself, lest the inferior, by dis- 
satisfying the superior, breed those discords 
which are worse than mutual satisfaction 


ys 


DISSIPATED HUSBAND, 


with those not so highly organized. Don’t 
be too particular; for you might go farther 
and fare worse. As far as you yourself are 
faulty, you should put up with faults. Don’t 
cheat a consort by getting one much better 
than you can give. We are not in heaven 
yet, and must put up with their imperfec- 
tions, and instead of grumbling at them be 
glad they are no worse; remembering that 
a faulty one is a great deal better than none. 

Men are created with different tastes and 
dispositions. ‘This diversity is the great in- 
strumentality of progress and invention, 
which similarity would render impossible. 
It appertains to talents, feelings, religion, and 


All should choose the best one | everything; but most to matrimonial pref 


erences. As some like one kind of friends, 
and others another, even liking the very 
same traits disliked by others; so one man is 
captivated by this beauty, whom another 
considers plain; one admiring, the other dis- 


liking, the very same features and specialties. 
Likes and Dislikes. ~ 


Some men like large, others small, and 
still others medium-sized women ; some this 
complexion, which is odious to others; and 
thus of all the other physical qualities. One 
woman admires, another dislikes, the very 
saine,men and attributes. One can hardly 
tolerate what perfectly fascinates another ; 
and yet both are intelligent, and judge cor- 
rectly and alike in other respects.. That same 
man who is perfectly adapted to make one 
woman happy, and be happy with her, would 
be perfectly miserable with another, and 
render her so; while a given woman who is 
perfectly adapted to become an excellent wife 
to this man, would make a_ very poor one 
for that; those poor for some men being pre- 
cisely what others require. 

These likes and dislikes are not fitful, but 
governed by primal laws. Hence, we can 
predicate with accuracy that this one will 
like these traits, and that one other qualities. 
All affectional likes and dislikes are as in- 
stinctive and inflexible as those by which 
the lion craves raw meat, and the horse oats. 

Nature adapts particular males and females 
to each other, and creates a mutual attrac- 
tion between those who are thus adapted. 
This is one aspect of that great law that 
appetites are as requirements; or that we 
love what is best for us.) Men and women 
are diversified in character and tastes, so that 
while ‘“‘there’s a flower in the garden” 
adapted to the tastes of each, yet it must be 
selected and plucked by the one who is at. 
tracted by its quality, and loves its every 
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dawnings of love, through selection, marri- 
age, paternity, and maternity, is no more 
indelicate, in itself, than sleeping, except 
that ‘as a man ¢henketh in his heart so zs 
he.”” No; so choosing, loving, and marry- 
ing as to produce magnificent children, is 
modest; while marrying for any other motive 
is most decidedly ‘‘immodest.” 


MEAN OLD MISER. 


You, young, pure, wholesome girl, affec- 
ticnate, bright, and domestic in your tastes, 
should not marry a man who has bad habits, 
or is ever likely to have them. Heaven 
forbid that you should ever be the wife of a 
dissipated husband. 


Persons to be Avoided. 


You should not receive the attentions of a 
thin, sallow-faced, sour dyspeptic. His foul 
stomach will kill the health of yours: I 
mean that by his gloomy, draggy, low vital- 
ity and cheerless, dismal disposition, he will 
drive you to dyspepsia or something worse, 
if there is anything worse, and you will find 
that you might as well go and be a nurse in 
a hospital, or live in a graveyard, as to 
attempt to extract comfort and happiness 
from your alliance with such a living corpse. 
Seek a man with good digestion—round, full, | 
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ruddy—if you can find him, genial, as health 
is almost sure to be, a live man, not a half 
dead one. And if you are a dyspeptic, you 
certainly don’t want a dyspeptic husband. 
I would rather have a pocket-book flat as 
the traditional pan-cake than to have a caved- 
in stomach. 

Young lady, do not marry a mean, miserly 
man. You might almost as well marry a 
spendthrift, for in either case you will be 
lucky if you ever get hold of any money. 
Men don’t wear hair-pins, nor feathers, nor 
ribbons, nor lace and fringes, and a close- 
fisted, narrow, miserly man will begrudge 
every penny you spend. He will grow mean 
as he grows older. He will tie up his money 
in an old stocking, and you can go without 
stockings. 

The Stingy Husband. 


There are men who dig and scheme, and 
almost work their life out to-‘‘get ahead.” 
It is a remarkably good thing to get ahead 
and have money laid up, but not at the ex- 
pense of present comforts and rational pleas- 
ures. "These men toil as if trying to keep 
out of the poor-house, and lay up money, 
Heaven only knows for what or whom. 
They starve themselves and families, and 


when they are gone those who get the 


money will buy for them the cheapest tomb- 
stone they can get, if any at all. A fine 
time they have spending the old man’s 
money. 

One of these misers went one day and told 
the undertaker that when he died and the 
undertaker came to bury him, it must be a 
pine coffin—he couldn’t afford anything 
better. 
having everything cheap, that he wanted to 
die cheap. 


And you, young man, look out whom you 


marry. A woman may be of such an age 
that she is called an ‘‘old maid,” yet she may 


He had become so accustomed to 
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dciicacy would revolt at his coarseness, and 
his power despise her exquisiteness. What 
attracts them? Her need of animality. 
By presupposition her delicate organism has 
about exhausted her sparse fund of vitality, 
so that she is perishing for want of this 
first requisite of life, and naturally gravitates 
to one who eliminates sufficient animal mag- 
netism to support both; so that she literally 
lives on his surplus animal warmth and vital- 
ity, he being all the better for this draft; 
whe she pays him back by refining and 
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a double amount of energy over those whe 
are either small and excitable, or large and 
sluggish. Great sizes, along with extreme 
susceptibility, expend too much power, and 
hence should intermarry with those at least 
good-sized, in order to balance their undue 
ardor with the other’s coolness and power. 
If escorting a woman of more commanding 
appearance than himself should mortify a 
small man, he shonld feel proud that he 
could win one his physical superior, and had 
better mortify himself a little, than his. 


MISMATED. : 
Both nervous, lean, irritable, dyspeptic ; constant frictions in married life, each exasperating the 
other; not suited to each other; each should have married one more robust, patient and amiable. 


elevating him; and their children inherit 
his powerful animal organism, along with 
her exquisite taste and moral tone; and are 
therefore far better than if both parents were 
powerfully animalized, or both exquisitely 
emotional. 
What Sizes Should Mate. 

Size is one measure of power, and nervous 
_ excitability, ofitsexpenditure. Hence those 
who are both large and excitable will expend 


=, 


children always. Yet she need not exceed 
him much in stature, especially if prominent- 
featured and rather large framed; for a good- 
sized woman is but little larger than a small- 
sized man. Yet the wife of a large man 
really should have a large mouth, and a 
tough, enduring temperament, with good 
muscles. 


Tom ‘Thumb, a dwarf himself, confessed 
.o amost marked preference for good-sized: 


| 
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or else too much or too little respiration, or 
digestion, or circulation, or muscle, for their 
other physical functions. 

Those who are medium in complexion, 
stature, etc., who are neither extra dark nor 
light, large nor small, tall nor short, lean nor 
fat, etc., may marry those who are medium, 
or nearly like themselves in these respects, 
or in either extreme, or a little more or less 
so than themselves. Thus, those whose hair 
is neither dark nor light, but about midway 
between both, may marry those who are a 
shade darker or lighter than themselves, or 
a good deal darker or lighter, or even jet 
black or bright red, as they may fancy, or as 
other circumstances may.fayor most, the 
complexion being not especially material ; 
yet the darker one is, the lighter his or her 
companion should be. 

Certain Opposites Should Combine. 


Bright red hair should marry jet black, and 
jet black auburn, or bright red. And the 
more red-faced and bearded or impulsive a 
man, the more dark, calm, cool and quiet 
should his wife be; and wice versa. ‘The 
florid should not marry the florid, but those 
who are dark in proportion as they them- 
selves are light. 

Red-whiskered men should marry bru- 
nettes but not blondes; the color of the 
_ whiskers being more determinate of the tem- 
perament than that of the hair. 

‘The color of the eyes is still more impor- 
tant. Gray eyes must marry some other 
color, almost any other, except gray ; and so 
of blue, dark, hazel, etc. 

Those very fleshy should not marry those 
equally so, but those too spare and slim; and 
this is doubly true of females. A spare man 
is much better adapted to a fleshy woman 
than a round-favored man. ‘Iwo who are 
short, thick-set, and stocky, should not unite 
in marriage, but should choose those differ- 
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ently constituted; but on no account one of 
their own make. And, in general, those 
predisposed to corpulence are therefore less 
inclined to marriage. 


Those with little hair or beard should 
marry those whose hair is naturally abun- 
dant; still, those who once had plenty, bui 
who have lost it, may marry those who are 
either bald or have but little ; for in this, as 
in all other cases, all depends on what one 
is by ature, little on present states. 


Those whose motive-temperament decidedly 
predominates, who are bony, only moderately . 
fleshy, quite prominent-featured, Romans 
nosed, and muscular, should not marry those 
similarly formed, but those either sanguine 
or nervous, or a compound of both ; for be- 
ing more strong than susceptible or emo- 
tional, they both require that their own emo- 
tions should be perpetually prompted by an 
emotional companion, and that their children 
also be endowed with the emotional from the 
other parent. That is, those who are cool 
should marry those who are impulsive and 
susceptible. 


Small, nervous men must not marry little 
nervous or sanguine women, lest both they 
and their children have quite too much of 
the hot-headed and impulsive, and die sud- 
denly. Generally, ladies who are small are 
therefore more eagerly sought than large. 
Of course this general fact has its exceptions. 
Some are small hereditarily, others rendered 
so by extra action in some form, over-study, 
over-work, or passional excitement ; because 
during growth, their intense nervous systems 
consumed energy faster than their weak vital 
could manufacture it ; which dwarfed their 
stature. 

Webster preferred little women ; he coarse, 
they fine ; he powerful, they susceptible; his 
love animal, theirs more sentimental; he 
forcible, they pliant. Short, rotund, small- 
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boned women attract and are attracted to 
tall and spare men; while slender women 
absolutely must wed stocky, wide-jowled, 
broad-shouldered men. 

Two very beautiful persons rarely do or 


should marry; nor two extra homely. ‘The 


fact is a little singular that very handsome 
woinen, who of course can have their pick, 
rarely marry good-looking men, but gener- 
ally give preference to those who are homely ; 
because that exquisiteness in which beauty 
originates, naturally blends with that power 
which accompanies huge noses, and.dispro- 
portionate features. 


Psyche loved Apollo desperately, says | 


Mythology, on account of his beauty. Now 
this must have been purely imaginary. No 
woman thus beautiful ever loved a handsome 
man, if she could find any other. Psyche 
would naturally choose a mau of talents 
rather than of a good physique; and a right 
homely and even awkward man need not 
fear a refusal, if he is only powerful, original, 
logical, and smart. . 

Rapid movers, speakers, laughers, etc., 
should marry those who are calm and de- 
liberate, and impulsives those who are 
stoical; while those who are medium may 
marry those who are either or neither, as 
they prefer. 

‘Masculine women, who inherit their 
father’s \ooks, stature, appearance, and phy- 
sique mainly, should give preference to men 
who take most after mother, physically; 
whilst women cast strongly after their 
mother, should marry those men in whom 
the masculine form and physiology super- 
abound. 

Noses indicate characters by indicating the 


organisms and temperaments. Accordingly, 


those noses especially marked either way, 
should marry those having opposite nasal 
characteristics. Roman noses are adapted 


to those which turn up, and pug noses, to 
those turning down; while straight noses 
may marry either. 

Narrow nostrils indicate small lungs, 
Such are adapted to those with broad 
nostrils, which accompany large lungs and 
vital organs. 


AN IGNORAMUS. 


_ Low, narrow head; animal face ; obstinate disposi- 
tion ; entirely unsuited to an educated, well endowed 
woman. 


President John Adams lived in the most 
poetic affection with his wife over half a 
century. He had all the signs of a vigorous 
sexuality, along with that harmonious even- 
ness which would neither give nor take 
offence. He was so splendidly sexed that 
any and all women would love him; be- 
sides being talented, moral, and most appre- 
ciative of the sex. He was best adapted to 
a woman rather tall, certainly not oval, but 
especially refined. A little irritability was 
his only fault. 

Heavy lower jaws, which signify animal 
vigor are adapted to light; but two with 
heavy jowls would create too animal off 
spring ;-and two thin ones, those too feeble 
physically to become, accomplish, or enjoy 
much. 

Large mouths.and lips signify hearty sex- 
ualities. Small mouths in females are poorly 
adapted to large-featured, bony, broad-built, 
robust men. 

No two with narrow, retreating chins 
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‘women’s-rights women; while those who 
willingly “obey orders,” need just such. 
Some’ men require a wife who shall take 
their part; yet all who do not eed strong- 
willed women, should be careful how they 
marry them, Unless you love to be opposed, 
be careful not to marry one who often argues 
and talks back; for discussion before marri- 
age becomes obstinacy after. 

*«“A Crooked Stick. ”’ 


A sensible woman should not marry an 
obstinate but injudicious, unintelligent man ; 
because she cannot long endure to see and 
help him blindly follow his poor, but spurn 
her good, plans. ‘Mhough such men need just 
such women to help lay out their life-course, 
while such women could get on passably 
with such husbands who heeded their sug- 
gestions; yet such men plan poorly, blindly 
follow their own wills, and authoritatively 
compel their wives to help carry them out. 
Obstinate men must be sensible, or else 
content with wives and children who are 
not. If they could only realize that such 
women are just the very ones they require, 
yet that they should always ask and heed 
their advice, they would render their wives’ 
position most agreeable instead of painful, 
and every way most promotive of their 
mutual happiness and success. How im- 
portant a change would be effected by this 
apparently trifling condition! 

A submissive but intellectual woman may 
matry a man whose will is stronger, even 
though his intellect is smaller, than hers ; 
yet it is better for both if his intellect is 
still larger than hers, so that she may repose 
in his superior judginent. Such a woman 
feels inadequate to assume responsibilities or 
set herself at work, and must have some 
guide. Naturally dependent, she must lean, 
though even on a crooked stick. | Fortun- 
ately, however, she can adapt herself to al- 
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most any man. Hence, if her second hus- 
band should be totally different from her 
first, and third from either, she could yet 
conform to each with equal ease; and if 
force is large, will work most effectually and 
willingly with and for him, however opposite 
their specialties; besides quietly adapting 
herself to extreme vicissitudes, by making 
the best of what is. Such, especially if love 
is large, make the very best of wives, be- 
cause efficient and sensible, yet affectionate 
and conformable. And there are many 
such. 


The reserved or secretive should marry 
the frank. A cunning man cannot endure 
the least artifice in a wife. Those who are 
non-commiittal must marry those who are de- 
monstrative ; else however much they may 
love, neither will feel sure as to the other’s 
affections, and each will distrust the other, 
while their children will be deceitful. ‘Those 
who are frank and confiding also need to be 
constantly forewarned by those who are sus- 
picious. 

Lack of Resolution. 

A timid woman should never marry a 
hesitating man, lest, like frightened children, 
each keep perpetually re-alarming the other 
by imaginary fears; nor yet a careless man, 
for he would commit just indiscretions 
enough to keep her in perpetual “fear and 
trembling ;” but should marry one who is 
bold, yet judicious, so that her intellect, by 
reposing in his tried judgment, can feel safe, 
and let her trust in him quiet her natural 
fearfulness. 


A hopeless man should marry a resolute, 
hopeful woman, who is always telling how 
well things are gozmg to turn out, and en- 
couraging, and who has sufficient judgment 
to be allowed the reins, lest the fears of both 
render him pusillanimous, and their children 
cowards. Many men live tame lives, though 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The Model Wife. 


HO makes the best wife? Not a 
weak, forceless, stupid, uneducated, 
giddy creature. The best wife has 

certain marked traits and characteristics, 
which every man should look for before put- 
ting his foot in any “entangling alliance,” 
and failing to find, should pause and not go 
a single step farther. 

One of these traits is iadustey. By in- 
dustry Ido not mean merely laboriousness, 
merely labor or activity of body, for pur- 
poses of gain or of saving; for there may be 
industry amongst those who have more 
money than they know well what to do 
with, and there may be lazy ladies, as well 
as lazy farmers’ and tradesmen’s wives. 
There is no state of life in which industry 
in a wife is not necessary to the happiness 
and prosperity of the family, at the head of 
the household affairs of which she is placed. 

If she be lazy there will be lazy servants, 
and which is a great deal worse, children 
‘habitually lazy ; everything, however neces- 
gary to be done, will be put off to the last 
‘moment; then it will be done badly, and in 
many cases not at all; the dinner will be too 
late; the journey or the visit will be tardy; 
inconveniences of all sorts will be continu- 
ally arising ; there will aiways be a heavy 
arrear of things unperformed; and this, even 
amongst the most wealthy of all, is a great 
curse; for if they have no business imposed 
upon them by necessity, they make business 
for themselves; life would be unbearable 
without it; and therefote a lazy woman 
must eas be a curse, be her rank or sta- 
fon what it may. 


But who is to tell whether a girl will 
make an industrious woman? How is the 
purblind lover especially, to be able to ascer- 
tain whether she, whose.smiles and dimples, 
and bewitching lips have half bereft him of 
his senses; how is he to be able to judge, 
from anything that he can see, whether the 
beloved object will be industrious or lazy? 
Why, it is very difficult; it is a matter that 
reason has very little to do with; but there 


are, nevertheless, certain outward and visible 


signs, from which a man, not wholly de- 
ptived of the use of his reason, may form a 
pretty accurate judgment as to this matter. 

It was a story in Philadelphia, some years 
ago, that a young man, who was courting 
one of three sisters, happened to be on a 
visit to her, when all the three were present, 
and when one said to the others, ‘“‘I wonder 
where our needle is.” Upon which he with- 
drew, as soon as was consistent with the 
rules of politeness, resolved never to think 
more of a girl who possessed a needle only 
in partnership, and who, it appeared, was 
not too well informed as to the place where 
even that share was deposited. 

This was, to be sure, a very flagrant in- 
stance of a want of industry; for if the 
third part of the use’ of a needle satisfied her 


when single, it was reasonable to anticipate — 


that marriage would banish that useful im- 
plement altogether. But such instances are 
seldom suffered to come in contact with the 
eyes and ears of the lover, to disguise all 
defects from whom is the great business, not 
only of the girl herself, but of her whole 
family. 
153 
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There are, however, certain outward signs, 
which, if attended to with care, will serve as 
pretty sure guides. And, first, if you find 
the tongue lazy, you may be nearly certain 
that the hands and feet are the same. By 
laziness of the tongue I do not mean silence ; 


MARION HARLAND. 


Strong motive-mental temperament; breadth and 
fullness of brain ; marked intellectual development ; 
square face and form of mouth showing decision and 
determination ; appearance of robust health; suited to 
a man of moderate force and firmness; well-known 
authoress. 


I do not mean an absence of talk, for that is, 
in most cases, very good; but I meana slow 
and soft utterance; a sort of sighing out of 
the words instead of speaking them ; asort 
of letting the sounds fall out, as if the party 
were sick at stomach. ‘The pronunciation 
of an industrious person is generally quick, 
distinct, and the voice, if not strong, firm at 
the least. Not masculine; as feminine as 
possible; not a croak nor a bawl, but a quick, 
distinct, and sound voice. In this whole 
world nothing is much more hateful than a 
female’s under-jaw lazily moving up and 
down, and letting out a long string of half- 
articulate sounds. It is impossible for any 
man who has any spirit in him, to love such 
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a woman for any length of time, or find her ~ 
a congenial companion. | 

Look a little, also, at the labors of the 
teeth, for these correspond with those of the 
other members of the body, and with the 
operations of the mind. ‘Quick at meals, 
quick ‘at work,” is a saying as old as the 
hills, in this, the most industrious nation 
upon earth; and never was there a truer 
saying. 

Another mark of industry is, a quick step, 
and a somewhat heavy tread, showing that 
the foot comes down with a hearty good 
will; and if the body lean a little forward, 
and the eyes keep steadily in the same direc- 
tion, while the feet are going, so much the 
better,*for these discover earnestness to arrive 
at the intended point. I do not like, and I 
never liked, your sauntering, soft-stepping 
girls, who move as if they were perfectly in- 
different as to the result; and, as to the love 
part of the story, whoever expects ardentand 
lasting affection from one of these sauntering 
girls, will, when too late, find his mistake: 
the character runs the same all the way 
through; and no man ever yet saw a saun- 
tering girl, who did not, when married, 
make a mawkish wife, and a .cold-hearted 
mother; cared very little for either husband 
or children ; and, of course, having no store 
of those blessings which are the natural re- 
sources to apply to in sickness and in o'age. 


Up with the Lark. 


Early rising is another mark of industry; 
and though, in the higher situations of life, 
it may be of no importance in a mere 
pecuniary point of view, it is, even there, of 
importance in other respects; for it is, I 
should imagine, pretty difficult to keep love 
alive towards a woman who nevér sees the 
dew, never beholds the rising sun, and who 
constantly comes directly from a reeking bed 
to the breakfast table, and there chews with- 
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of disease of the mind. Ina wife it must 
be extremely troublesome; and if you find 
an ounce of it in the maid, it will become a 
pound in the wife. An eternal disputer is a 
most disagreeable companion; and where 
young women thrust their say into conver- 
sations carried on by older persons, give 
their opinions in a positive manner, and 
court a contest of the tongue, those must be 


very bold men who will encounter them as | 


wives. 


Still, of all the faults as to temper, your 
melancholy ladies have the worst, unless you 
have the same mental disease. Most wives 
are, at times, misery-makers; but these carry 
iton as a regular trade. ‘They are always 
unhappy about something, either past, pres- 
ent, or tocome. Both arms full of children 
isa pretty efficient remedy in most cases; 
but if the ingredients be wanting, a little 
want, a little real trouble, a little genuine 
affliction must, if you would effect a cure, be 
resortéd to. But this is very painful to a 
man of any feeling; and, therefore, the best 
way is to avoid a connection which is to give 
you a life of wailing and sighs. 


Female Loveliness. 


Although no woman is to be blamed or 
despised for her plainness, yet beauty is to 
be coveted. ‘Though I have reserved this to 
the last of the things to be desired in a wife, 
I by no means think it the last in point of 
importance. ‘The Jess favored part of the 
sex say, that “beauty is but skin deep;” and 
this is very true; but it is very agreeable, 
though, for all that. Pictures are only 
paint-deep, or pencil-deep; but we admire 
them, nevertheless. “Handsome is that 
handsome does,” used to say to me an old 
man, who had marked me out for his not 
over-handsome daughter. ‘Please your eye 
and plague your heart,” is an adage that 
want of beauty invented. I dare say, more 


than a thousand years ago. ‘These adages 
would say, if they had but the courage, that 
beauty is inconsistent with chastity, with 
sobriety of conduct, and with all the female 
virtues. ‘The argument is, that beauty ex: 
poses the possessor to greater temptation than 


-FANNY DAVENPORT. 

Finely developed in form, features and brain; type 
of physical force and emotional temperament. 
women not beautiful are exposed to; and 
that, therefore, their fall is more probable. 
Let us see a little how this matter stands, 

It is certainly true that pretty girls will 
have more, and more ardent, admirers than 
ugly ones; but as to the temptation when 
in their unmarried state, there are few so 
very ugly as to be exposed to no temptation 
at all; and which is the most likely to resist; 
she who has a choice of lovers, or she who, 
if she let the occasion slip, may never have 
it again?) Which of the two is most likely 
to set a high value upon her reputation ; she 
whom all beholders admire, or she who is 
admired, at best, by mere chance? 

And as to women in the married state, 
this argument assumes, that when they fall, 
it is from their own vicious disposition ; 
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and it is fortunate for us that it isthus. But 
still there are certain things that all men 
admire; and a husband is always pleased 
when he perceives that a portion, at least, of 
these things are in his own possession; he 
takes this possession as a compliment to him- 
self; there must, he will think the world will 
believe, have been some merit in him, some 
charm, seen or unseen, to have caused him to 
be blessed with the acquisition. 


Healthy Wives and Children versus Sickly. 


And then there arise so many things, sick- 
ness, misfortune in business, losses, many, 
many things, wholly unexpected; and there 
are so many circumstances, perfectly name- 
less, to communicate to the new-married man 
the fact, that it is not a real angel of whom 
he has got the possession ; there are so many 
things of this sort, so many and such power- 
ful dampers of the passions, and so many in- 
centives to cool reflection, that it requires 
something, and a good deal too, to keep the 
husband in counterance in this his altered 
and enlightened state. 

To be sure, when a man has, from what- 
ever inducement, once married a woman, he 
is unjust and cruel if he even slight her on 
account of her want of beauty, and if he 
treat her harshly on this account, he is a 
brute. But it requires a greater degree of 
reflection and consideration than falls to the 
lot of men in general to make them act with 
justice in such a case; and, therefore, the 
best way is to guard, if you can, against the 
temptation to commit such injustice, which 
is to be dane in no other way, than by not 
matrying any one that you do not think 
handsome. 

Robust health in wife and mother is al- 
most as indispensable as in husband and 
father. He requires one who helps, not hin- 
ders, and can take part in their mutual labors 


and interests. Animal vigor is the para- 
II 
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mount prerequisite of everything terrestrial. 
Without it none can think clearly, or love 
heartily. A nervous woman may cry franti- 
cally when you leave her, but these morbid 
tears are worse than none. Whether a wife 
is chosen to love and be loved, to live with 
or help along, or even as a drudge, a healthy 
one is a hundred times better than a sickly. 
A Living Death. 

Rosy children constitute the great ulti- 
mate of marriage, and are worth a thousand- - 
fold more than sickly ones; but their consti- 
tutional health depends much on that of 
their mother, whose office is to impart vital- 
ity to her young. Yet how can she impart 
what she does not possess? ‘Those who 
matry weakly girls may expect their little, 
feeble, sickly children to cry night and day, 
require continual nursing and doctoring, and 
then torture them with fears lest any atmos- 
pheric change should blow them into a pre- 
mature grave, after parental heartstrings 
have become fully entwined around them. 
But, to crown all, after bestowing a fuil manly 
soul on a poor delicate creature, besides all 
the loss of her health and cost of her weak- 
liness, to be tortured by fit after fit of sick- 
ness, till her very helplessness and sufferings 
have only redoubled your tender sympathy; 
see her torn from you by death; inter her 
emaciated corpse by the side of that of your 
darling babe, and return a_heart-broken 
widower to your now desolate home; yout 
life spoiled, because you married that delicate 
Miss ; whereas, by marrying a healthy one, 
you could just as well have raised a goodly 
family of brisk, blooming children, and had 
a healthy, long-lived helpmate, is indeed 
terrible. 

Where zs your sense, foresight, and busi- 
ness sagacity, that you lay a train for these 
dreadful consequences, when you might just 
as well lay one for felicitous ones instead ? 


_ 
- 
Bey = 
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CHAPTER XV. 


The Model Husband. 


animal power is the great base of 

all capacity, all functional excellence. 
What is life without health? What are the 
sickly worth to themselves, families, or the 
As a machine, however well adapted 
to execute the best of work, is worthless 
without motive power; so animal stamina is 
the first prerequisite for companionship. A 
good physique is indispensable even to men- 
tal power and moral excellence, which wax, 
wane, or become vitiated, according to ex- 
isting physical conditions. 

Men always have worshipped, will worship, 
at the shrine of female deauty, and woman 
at that of masculine strength; both of which 
consist mainly in vigorous animal condi- 
tions. Let those girls who know no better, 
choose little-faced, little-footed, small-boned, 
shrivelled, soft-handed, soft-headed, nervous, 
white-livered young men, well nigh emascu- 
lated by their effeminate habits; but you do 
not want them. ‘They may answer merely 
to beau you into and out of a parlor or ball- 
room, or escort you to a party or picnic, or 
for flirtation; but they will make miserable 
husbands, because they are not sick enough 
to nurse, nor well enough to excite your 
whole-souled love, and are so fidgety and 
irritable that to please or love them is impos- 
sible. 

Indoor clerks and puny dandies are indeed 
more polite than sturdy farmers and mechan- 
ics; but as conjugal partners, robust work- 
men are altogether preferable. Men who 
temain much within doors must exercise 
daily, or suffer the decline of their manli- 


Be coin oo FOWLER well says that 


ness. Are not good, firm health and a hardy 
constitution quite as safe a reliance for the 
support of a family as capital in business? 
Does not ability to work exceed bank stock? 

Miss Young America stands badly in her 
own light by refusing the hardy farmer and 
resolute mechanic for the more accomplished 
but less reliable clerk, or idle inheritor of a 
fortune. ‘These anti-working ideas of both 
sexes are rendering them almost unmarriage- 
able just from their muscular inertia, and 
ruining future generations. At this rate of 
decline, what feeble, delicate mortals de- 
scendants must become in the next genera: 
tion? And as few as weakly! Yet indi- 
viduals are not to blame. Our societarian 
customs are thus fatal to our future. Our 
men rush from work to study, or some seden< 
tary employment, or else to business. Their 
minds must be educated at the expense of 
their constitutions, to the ruin of both. If 
they adopt business, they become so anxious, 
and apply their minds so long and labori- 
ously, as to sap the very roots of animal 
power, and become poor and delicate before 
old enough to marry. Our nation cannot 
long survive these enervating habits, except 
by renewed importations. Woman, patron: 
ize muscle, not dandyism. Smile on 
strength, not delicacy. And, young man, 


indoors and out, make health paramount, 


both for its own sake, and that of your pros- 
pective wife; and also for its indispensa- 
bility to the matrimonial and parental rela- 
tions. 
Health, pluck, courage to face the world 
and conquer it, are what you want. 
103 
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A girl is not to be despised and rejected 
because she has wealth. Even rich ladies 
may be beautiful, genuine, affectionate, do- 
mestic, and not to blame for having plenty 
of cash. Poverty is nota virtue. Yet dol- 


lars bind no hearts, and hearts warm with 
life and love are the only things that count. 


SIR GEORGE NARES. 


Type of health and manhood; happy combination 
of the mental, moral and physical; cool and ener- 
getic; Arctic explorer, who discovered the relics of Sir 
John Franklin. 


Love alone does or can ever become the 
uniting motive of a hearty sexual union. 
Marrying for money on either side breaks 
Nature’s conjugal laws, and punishes every 
perpetrator. Though girls may look well 
to a famfly support, yet good health and a 
willing heart are a more reliable support 
than ready money. Where industrious pro- 
posers have any work or business, love will 
provide the balance. Dismiss any who have 
not. 

Yet marrying for an establishment is an 
outrageous swindle. Many, rendered heart- 
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less by disappointment, turn fortune-hunters. 
That hypocrite, who said, “I married him 
for his money, not himself,” will make his 
money fly. Wherein do such differ from 
‘women of pleasure?” Do not both pros- 
titute themselves alike for money? Who: 
ever marries more from vanity than love, 
prostitutes this most sacred human senti« 
ment, and will be punished accordingly. 
Men who have money must keep a sharp 
lookout for such vixen deceivers. 


Matrimonial Swindlers. 


Fortune-hunting beau! You shameless 
hypocrite’ in thus pretending to love a wo- 
man only to rob her of her patrimony! If 
money is your motive, say so, not lie out- 
right in action; and a lie of deeds is a hun- 
dred-fold worse than one merely spoken. 
Spider, coiling your web around your unsus- 
pecting victim, and she a young lady, only 
that you may live on her money! and coax 
her to Jove you for it besides! Dastardly 
villain, ten times more despicable than 
gamblers who profess to rob, while you rob 
in the most hypocritical disguise a man can 
assume to woman. ‘Thieves and swindlers 
are comparative saints; for they leave some, © 
while you grasp all. They rob men of only 
dollars, while you rob a female of her heart 
as well as purse; they by night, you by 
night and day; they strangers, you an inti- 
mate; they under cover of darkness, you 
under that of love; they by false keys, but 
you by false pretences. 

Whoever marries a woman for her money, 
swindles her by false pretences out of the 
patrimony her doting parents have treasured 
up for her life-long support, and then abuse — 
her; for all who thus marry, abuse thus, 
Breaking locks is innocence in comparison 
with breaking hearts; for this both shortens 
her life and spoils its remainder. If retri- 
butive Nature should let such transgression 
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her “ chere amt,” or lover, wholly irrespect- 
ive of her husband, who only possesses her 
dowry and fortune, while another has her 
heart. Would this were all! 

One of England’s richest heiresses, while 
glistening in diamonds, evinced the most 
hopeless melancholy in the midst of the 
gayest assembly. Religious herself, she 
loved a divine; but her proud family in- 
sisted that she should marry wealth; yet she 
paid them back, by pertinaciously refusing 
to marry at all; and is most miserable in 
spite of untold riches, and more hopelessly 
wretched than her penniless washerwoman. 
Nature always punishes such breaches of 
her laws by spoiling the life of both victims. 
Did not the world-renowned conjuga. diffi- 
culties of Lady Norton originate in a mone- 
tary alliance? Have we not proved that 
love alone is the guardian of virtue? A 
rich, proud, stern father obliges his daughter 
to marry one she loathes. ‘This compels her 
either to die broken-hearted, or else to love 
outside of wedlock; the necessary. conse- 
quence of which is either infidelity, or else 
the starvation of her love-element. 


You Can Spoil Your Wife. 


I am to suppose that you have madea 
good choice; but a good young woman may 
be made, by a weak, a harsh, a neglectful, 
an extravagant, or a profligate husband, a 
really bad wife and mother. All in a wife, 
beyond her own natural disposition and edu- 
cation is, nine times out of ten, the work of 
her husband. 

The first thing of all, be the rank in life 
what it may, isto convince her of the necess- 
ity of moderation in expense ; and to make 
her clearly see the justice of beginning to act 
upon the presumption, that there are children 
coming, that they are to be provided for, and 
that she is to assist in the making of that 
provision. Legally speaking, we have a 
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tight to do what we please with our own 


.property, which, however, is not our own 


unless it exceed our debts. And, morally 
speaking, we, at the moment of our marriage, 
contract a debt with the naturally to be ex- 
pected fruit of it; and therefore the scale of 
expense should, at the beginning, be as low 
as that of which a due attention to rank in 
life will admit. 


Love Sweetens Life. 


The power of love is perfectly magical 
for happiness, when its laws are obeyed ; for 
misery, when they are violated. Not a tithe 
of the love inherent in all is ever called 
forth ; because these laws are little observed; 


) and this because few understand them ; not- 


withstanding all the hecatombs of works and 
novels, love stories included, written by both 
men and women, on this love theme. 

Manifest normal male or female nature to- 
wards your mate. No man ever did, does, 
or can express true manly attributes to his 
wife without proportionally enamoring, or 
unmanly without alienating her. How 
much she loves him depends chiefly on how 
much true manhood he evinces towards her ; 
though also on how much love capacity she 
has, and its state. As far as you feel and 
express true manly attributes, you enamor 
your wife ; but as far as you depart there- 
from, you excite her loathing and disgust; 
even though she has no idea just what she 
likes and dislikes. 

Hence being the true man to her, attains 
two most glorious human ends—perfects — 
your own manly nature, and enamors her. 
As every man who does business should 
pride himself on doing it in the best manner | 
possible ; so every man should pride himself 
on being true to manhood, and attaining its 
two ends, a wife’s love, and fine offspring. 

Being the true woman enamors a husband, 
and compels him to love her in proportion ; 
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yet just as far as any wife departs from a true 


feminine comportment towards him, she- 


obliges him to taste and loathe her unfemi- 
nine bitterness. Many wives take great pains 
and pride in being “‘ in fashion,” yet none to 
be or act the genuine woman; whereas, be- 
ing a mere fashionable in comparisort with a 
true woman, is like having only a farthing 
compared with a fortune. 

As gold is better than brass, as diamonds 
are worth more than pebbles, so a true, noble, 
queenly woman is angelic compared with a 


weak, empty, painted butterfly dressed up in. 


female clothes, an impgsition upon her sex. 
Gallantry and Politeness. 


Gallantry, polite attentions from gentle- 
men to ladies, including their pleasant, 
grateful reception by ladies, is primal law of 
love having maternity for its base. ‘Thus a 
man and a woman, a perfect gentleman and 
lady, meet at table, on steamboat, in parlor, 
anywhere. ‘Their sexual natures impose on 
each towards the other a comportment 
quite unlike that due from either sex to its 
own. ‘They mutually like, admire, each 
other; this prompts still more gallant atten- 
tions from him to her, with their thankful re- 
ception. This begets that mutual love 
which inspires more and more of this identi- 
cal reciprocal treatment the more they love. 
They marry; this requires and begets still 
more of this same comportment; and their 
- becoming parents together more yet ; because 
reproduction is the rationale of all males, all 
females. 

Think within yourselves just how a per- 
fect gentleman should treat a perfect lady, 
and she him; and then be and do more so. 
What is being a gentleman but expressing 
manly characteristics gently? ‘Think out 
just what that signifies. Analyze gallantry, 
a word that has always been used to desig- 
nate that courteous way male birds evince 
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towards female, always considerate; or the 
way in which all males naturally treat all 
females. ‘ Note the attentive, kind, generous, 
tender, sympathetic attentions all model 
gentlemen bestow on model ladies, and treat 
your wife accordingly; and you will soen 
find her “dead in love,” literally infatuated 
with you. Do gentlemen behave or speak 
rudely to ladies? or frown, scowl, sulk, or 
swear, before them? or ever tease, blame, 
scold, provoke, or satirize them? Are they 
not refined, polite, attentive to their wants, 
and complimentary? Would one angry 
frown distort their pleasant countenattces, or 
rude act mar their polished bearing? Would 
they not watchfully discern and commend 
every charm, draw the mantle of charity 
over all faults, and tear out their tongues 
sooner than upbraid? 


An Angel Abroad and a Devil at Home. 


Yet how often do legal husbands commit 
improprieties and perpetrate downright vul- 
garities to and before their wives of which 
they would no more be guilty towards other 
ladies than forfeit their reputation as gentle- 
men? or if they did, they would be ban- 
ished from genteel female society; and yet 
wonder why their wives do not love them! 
For a husband to be ever so extra genteel, 
gallant, spruce, talkative, gay, lively, com- 
plimentary, and much more besides, to other 
ladies, yet dull, listless, commonplace, unap- 
preciative and inattentive to his wife, is a 
conjugal outrage which must forestall fur- 
ther love, and kill existing. Yet no matter 
how gallant to others, provided he is more 
so to her. 

A widow lady and daughter living next 
door toa man and his wife, each dropping 
in and out without ceremony, often rode out 
with them. One day, riding only with his 
wife, he becaine enraged at his horse, whip- 
ping and swearing terribly. After being re- 


Ven 


to her judgment. 
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vorce in all other respects; and is incompat- 
ible with a perfect love. 

Doling out given sums, at stated times, to 
a wife for ‘pin money,” separates those pecu- 
niary interests which should be shared in 
common. Are not her family struggles as 
heroic and perpetual as his business? Should 
not their mutual earnings be regarded and 
shared in common? No true wife will desire 
this dress or that luxury, unless she knows 
her husband likes it; or else leaves it wholly 
Both should plan, work, 
and be interested together in whatever in- 
terests either. If woman lacks man’s plan- 
ning power to forecast results, she has the 
more tact and intuition, and a nicer sense of 
right; that most important means of ultimate 


business success, 


Each the Other’s Half. 


Farmers and their wives probably come 
nearest to nature’s conjugal co-operation as 


' to pecuniary interests, and furnish the best 


samples of affectionate wedlock—husbands 
in ploughing, sowing, driving, feeding; and 
~yives in cooking, milking, churning, and 
saving; both making common cause in 
everything. All should follow their ex- 
ample. 5 
Philadelphia merchants are pre-eminently 
successful; obviously partly because many of 


their stores are in their dwellings; so that 


when obliged to be absent, wife or daughter 


takes the place of husband or father. They 
also employ many female clerks. 

Man’s mind must unite with woman’s in 
order to take correct’ views of things. He 
looks at them only from masculine, she from 
feminine stand-points; so that neither can 


take a complete view of anything except in 


and by wnztimg both their views; by which 


each completes the other’s. 
“Jn the, multitude of counsel there is 
safety.” All ‘need advice in most things; 
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and who is as proper to give it as a wife or 
husband? By presupposition, each is most 
deeply interested in the other’s welfare, 
which is everything in a counsellor. What 
an indescribable pleasure to both to talk over 
plans and prospects, and consult together or 
anticipated results! The mere pleasure of 
the conference doubly repays its trouble. 
What a luxury to her to de consulted! It 
gratifies her kindness that she is serviceable, 
and pride that she is esteemed as a “help- 
meet.” Her being required to help carry 
out plans, the very office of a wife, gives her 
a right to have some say as to what she shall 
help accomplish. 


Napoleon and Josephine. 


Napoleon Bonaparte furnishes the best 
illustration on the largest scale of the “aid 
and comfort,” and want of them, rendered 
by a true wife. Josephine was a magnifi- 
cent woman; accompanied him wherever 
she could; and was his chief privy coun- 
sellor ineverything. Colonel Lehmanouski, 
a Pole, who entered the military academy 
with him, fought one hundred and seven 
battles under him, was his body servant, and 
knew all about his family secrets, in a lec- 
ture on Josephine one of a course on Bona- 
parte, said: 

“His success was due to her as much as 
to himself. He was often rash in his bold- 
ness, and would sometimes devise plans sure 
to cause defeat. ‘The remonstrances of all 
his generals and staff had no effect on him. 
But he never finally acted on any measure 
without her approval. Her quick instincts 
saw and pointed out any defects, which he 
perceived and obviated ; and when his army 
knew that she had approved any measure, 
they were sure of success. His divorce 
caused his downfall. His new wife’s jeal- 
ousy prevented his visiting Josephine often ; 
so that, not under her influence, he planned 
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The All-Important Nursery. 


HE following plain, golden rules for 
the care and management of children 
are from the pen of the world- 

renowned physician, Dr. Pye Henry Cha- 
vasse, who is known in both Europe and 
America as authority upon all matters relat- 
ing to health and disease. He has the rare 
faculty of uniting good common sense with 
the most profound learning and skill. Dr. 
_ Chavasse says :— 

The nursery ought to be the largest and 
the most airy room in the house. In the 
town, if it be in the topmost story (provided 
the apartment be large and airy) so much the 
better, as the air will then be purer. The 
architect, in the building of a house, ought 
to be particularly directed to pay attention to 
the space, the loftiness, the ventilation, the 
light, the warming, and the conveniences of 
a nursery. A bath-room attached to it will 
be of great Importance and benefit to the 
health of a child. 

The ventilation of a nursery 1s of para- 
mount importance. There ought to be a 
constant supply of fresh pure air in the 
apartment. But how few nurseries have 
fresh, pure air! Many nurseries are nearly 
hermetically sealed—the windowsare seldom, 
if ever, opened; the doors are religiously 
closed; and, in summer time, the chimneys 
are carefully stuffed up, so that a breath of 
air is not allowed ‘to enter! ‘The conse- 
quences are, the poor, unfortunate children 
are “poisoned by their own breaths,” and are 
made so delicate that they are constantly 
catching cold ; indeed, it might be said that 
they are laboring under chronic catarrhs, all 


arising from Nature’s laws being set at de 
fiance. 

The windows ought to be large, and should 
be made to freely open both at top and bot- 
tom. Whenever the child is out of the 
nursery, the windows ought to be thrown 
wide open; indeed, when he is in it, if the 
weather be fine, the upper sash should be a 
little lowered. A child should be encouraged 
to change the room frequently, in order that 
it may be freely ventilated ; for good air is as 
necessary to his health as wholesome food, 
and air cannot be good if it be not frequently 
changed. If you wish to have a strong and 
healthy child, ponder over and follow this 
advice. 

I have to enter my protest against the use 
of a stove in a nursery. I consider a gas 
stove without.a chimney to be an abomina- 
tion, most destructive to human life. ‘There 
is nothing like the old-fashioned open fire- 
place with a good-sized chimney, so that it 
may not only carry off the smoke, but also 
the impure air of the room. 

Be strict in not allowing your child either 
to touch or to play with fire; frightful acci- 
dents have occurred from mothers and nurses 
being on these points lax. The nursery 
ought to have a large fire-guard, to go all 
round the hearth, and which should be suffi- 
ciently high to prevent a child from climb- 
ing over. Not only must the nursery have 
a guard, but every room where he is allowed 
to go should be furnished with one on the 
bars. ~ 

Moreover, it will be advisable to have a 
guard in every room where a fire is burning, 
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- of the boy, expressed itself on paper. 
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well as your tongue, speak love. Let your 
hands be ever ready to minister to his pleas- 
ures and to his play. 


The Power of Love. 


Says Douglass Jerrold: ‘‘Blessed be the 
hand that prepares a pleasure for a child, for 
there is no saying when and where it may 
again bloom forth. Does not almost every- 
body remember some kind-hearted man who 
showed him a kindness in the dulcet days of 
childhood? The writer of this recollects 
himself, at this moment, a bare-footed lad, 
standing at the wooden fence of a poor little 
garden in his native village, while, with long- 
ing eyes, he gazed on the flowers which were 
blooming there quietly in the brightness of 
the Sabbath morning. ‘The possessor came 
from his little cottage. He was a wood- 
cutter by trade, and spent the whole week 
at work in the woods. He had come into 
the garden to gather flowers to stick in his 
coat when he went to church. He saw the 
boy, and breaking off the most beautiful of 
his carnations (it was streaked with red and 
white), he gaveittohim. Neither the giver 
nor the receiver spoke a word, and with 
bounding steps the boy ran home. And 
now here, at a vast distance from that home, 
after so many events of so many years, the 
feeling of gratitude which agitated the breast 
‘Phe 
carnation has long since faded, but it now 
bloometh afresh.” 

The hearty, ringing laugh of a child is 
sweet music to the ear. ‘There are three 
most joyous sounds in nature—the hum of a 
bee, the purr of a cat, and the laugh of a 
child: They tell of peace, of happiness, 
and of contentment, and make one for 
a while forget that there is so much misery 


in the world. 


A man who dislikes children is unnatural ; 
he has no “milk of human kindness” in 
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him ; he should be shunned. Give me, fo 
a friend, a man— 


Who takes the children on his kee, 
And winds their curls about his hand.— 7ennyson. 


Lf a child be peevish, and apparently in 
good health, have you any plan to propose to 
allay hts wrritability ? 

A child’s troubles are soon over—his tears 
are soon dried; ‘“‘nothing dries sooner than 
a tear” —if not prolonged by improper man- 
agement— 


The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose; 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry.—Scovt. 


Never allow a child to be teased ; it spoils 
his temper. If he be in a cross humor take 
no notice of it, but divert his attention to 
some pleasing object. This may be done 
without spofing him. Do not combat bad 
temper with bad temper, noise with noise. 
Be firm, be kind, be gentle, be loving, speak 
quietly, smile tenderly, and embrace him 
fondly, but insist upon implicit obedience, 
and you will have, with God’s blessing, a 
happy child— 


‘‘When a little child is weak 
From fever passing by, 
Or wearied out with restlessuess, 
Don’t scold him if he cry. 


“Tell him some pretty story— 
Don’t read it from a book; 
He likes to watch you while you speak 
And take in every look. 


‘‘Or sometimes singing gently— 
A little song may please, 
With quiet and amusing words, 
And tune that flows with ease. 


‘‘Or if he is impatient, 
Perhaps from time to time 
A simple hymn may suit the best, 
In short and easy rhyme. 


‘*The measured verses flowing 
In accents clear and mild, 
May blend into his troubled thought, 
And soothe the little child. 


‘* But let the words be simple, 
And suited to his mind, 
And loving, that his weary heart 
A resting-place inay find.” 


CHAPTER - XVII. 


Home Occupations 


HERE has been a revival of taste in 

common things, and we care much 

more than our grandparents did 

about surrounding ourselves with beauty. 

The struggle of life was harder for them, 

and they had not time, as we have, for 

adorning tables and chairs, arranging corners 

so that they are artistic and not hideous, and 

making windows and walls rich with color 
and fair with softly falling drapery. 


Embroidery. 


Among the most popular home occupa- 
tions for ladies at the present day, we may 
name embroidery. ‘The loom and the spin- 
ning-wheel, in one simple form or another, 
are as old as history, and our devotion to the 
‘embroidery frame is only a return to the 
work which medizeval ladies\found delight- 
ful. ‘True, few of them couid read or write, 
and so the needle was their only form of ex- 
pression, while all doors are open tous. But, 

though not shut up to embroidery, it is 
pleasant work for a group of merry girls or 
thoughtful women. 
' ‘To speak of materials, the most expensive 
are silk, velvet, tissue, gold and silver cloth, 
velveteen, and plush. Among cheaper ma- 
terials which are available in household art, 
are linens of various degrees of fineness, 
crash, sateen, Bolton, serge, and 
canton flannel. 

Imagine the old funereal parlor with 
ghostly windows, hung with white shades, a 
marble mantel deathly white, a marble- 
topped table with a few ambrotypes and 
animals in red and gilt on its chilly surface, 


sheeting, 


for Leisure Hours. 


and then think how even such a room may 


bloom in brightness when a fair magician 
has touched it with her needle. Behold! 
Creamy curtains drape the windows, a lam- 
brequin covers the frozen mantel, the tables 
are hidden under cloths which make each a 
warm and glowing spot to attract the eye, 
and a screen cuts off the angles, while the 
room seems to invite you in to rest and be 
refreshed. 


Every lady who gives her mind to it, 
whether greatly skilled or not, can improve 
adull and dingy room by a few judicious 
alterations, and every young girl may, if she 
choose, learn to embroider at odd moments, 
and little by little transform her abode from 
ugliness to beauty. 


Crewels are used for working on linen, 
serge and flannel. ‘Tapestry wool is much 
thicker than crewel and is useful on coarse 
fabrics. Embroidery silk is preferred for 
silk, satin, or fine materials. In working 
with crewels, cut your threads into short 
lengths. It is difficult to use too long a 
thread without puckering up the work. 


Plush, which is the most elegant and 
effective material for banners, draperies, and 
covers, is very costly. A good quality is 
worth $4.50 a yard. Woolen plush isa little 
less than silk, but is alsoexpensive. Canton 
flannel which comes in double width, and 
finished alike on both sides, in all the rich 
and desirable colors, can be bought for ninety 
cents a yard. 


Felting, which is thick and stubborn, 


though useful for some purposes, costs $1.50 
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Draw out three or four threads about two 
inclies from the edge, the distance determin- 
“gy the depth of your fringe; then taking 


No, 2.—For a Fringed Doily. 


| ap a group of threads, as in illustration No, 
2, draw the thread, with which you are 
working, down tightly under the needle 
point toward your right, thus tying a firm 


knot and securing an edge which would 
otherwise soon become loose and inelegant, 
if it did not ravel out. 
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If at first this knot is a stumbling block 
and looks clumsy, console yourself by think- 
ing that in it is contained the essence of 
drawn work, and that when it is once con- 
quered and can be made quickly and evenly 
and almost unconsciously, what follows is 
comparatively easy. After going around 
your piece of work with this stitch, begin ad 
the inside to draw the threads for your fringe. 

The next step is the preparation.of our 
work for a narrow pattern—an inch wide. 
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No. 4. 


We draw out threads for that space, and 
fasten each side with the stitch shown in 
No. 2. All work ready for a design to be 
executed on it must present appearance of 
No. 3. Any uneven divison of threads will 
cause confusion and a most unsatisfactory 
result. Some of the simplest designs are 
shown in No. 4. Doubtless they are familiar 
to every one, disagreeably so, it may be, for 
their endless repetition row upon row, as we 
are used to seeing them on bouffet scarfs, is 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Home Pastimes and Amusements. 


on a wet day in the country, or 
, in the city too, for that matter, or 
on a winter’s evening, when the lamps are 
lighted, young folks are often at a loss, and 
their elders too, sometimes, to know how to 
amuse themselves. Some people will say, 
‘There are books, let them read. We would 
whisper in their ears an adage as old as the 
hills, but none the less true or pithy; it is 
this: ‘ All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” And again, let us remember that 
we also were once young, and laughed 
as heartily over ‘Blind Man’s Buff” as the 
youngest of our acquaintance. 


O MERRY CHRISTMAS-TIME, or 


All the apparatus required in ‘‘ Home 
Pastimes”’ is good temper, good spirits, and 
gentleness, so that at’ any moment amuse- 
ment for an evening can be obtained by 
anybody who wills it. . 

We do not wish to read our young friends 
a homily upon politeness, but we would im- 
press upon them that good temper is indis- 
pensable in games of any kind. We have 
known the pleasure of a whole party marred 
simply by the unreasonableness and ill-humor 
of one of the players, who, because he could 
not guess the answer of some game, declared 
that we had cheated him, and refused to play 
any longer, thus casting a gloom upon all 
who were playing. 

Roughness, too, we would particularly 
caution our boy friends to avoid. Very often, 
when carried away by the buoyancy of their 
spirits, they are apt to forget that young 


pleasures of the game. ‘There is no occasion 
for an exhibition of strength; if you are 
caught, submit to it; if you are forfeited, pay 
the fine without a murmur, or with a pleas- 
ant remark. 


Very often your little brothers or sisters 
will spoil a game by revealing who it is that 


is caught, or telling the answer to “’T'wenty 


Questions,” before the person whose turn it 
is to guess it, has given it up. Do not 
be angry with them, but take another 
question, and begin again, for in all proba- 
bility letting the secret out was merely child- 
ish importance, in knowing the answer as 
well as his elder brothers and sisters. Ex- 
plain to him that he must not do so for the 
future, as he spoils the game; and, take our 
word for it, he will try to avoid doing so 
again. 

We have heard many people say, ‘“‘Oh, he’s 
too young, he can’t play.” We say, not so ; 
no child is too young to join in healthy and 
innocent pastime. ‘There is no occasion to ’- 
give a child a prominent part to perform, or 
to let him perform any part at all; but you 
can lead him to believe that his presence is 
in every way as desirable as that of the old- 
est person present. 

Many of these games are quite new, and 
have never appeared in print before. With 
these remarks we leave our readers to enjoy 
themselves over Home Pastimes. 


The Game of Earth, Air, Fire, and Water. 


In this game the party sit in a circle; one 


ladies are present, and participating in the | throws a handkerchief at another, and calls 
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large circle (the larger the better) is formed 
around the plate. The leader then gives 
the plate a spin, and calls out the name of 
the person who is to catch it. Leader then 
runs to his seat, leaving the plate spinning, 
and whén the person named fails to catch the 
plate before it has done spinning, he or she 
must pay a forfeit, which must be held until 
all the players have forfeited. 

This game excites a great deal of merri- 
ment, and should be played in a spirited 
manner. ‘The plate should be fairly spun, 
and the names distinctly but quickly called 
out. A little stratagem should be employed 
by looking towards one person, and then 
calling out the name of another quite unex- 
pectedly. Nobody should demur to pay a 
forfeit if fairly fined, and each person should 
remember his own forfeits. 


The Game of Twenty Questions. 


This is a pleasant game enough for winter 
evenings, and is played by one person fixing 
on a word denoting a substance, object, etc. 
—substance (for the purposes of the game) 
being unshapen masses, such as marble, clay, 
wood ; objects having both shape and form. 
Thus, clay is a substance, but a flower-pot an 
object: marble a substance, and the chimney- 
piece an object, and so forth. The others 
try to discover it, in turn, by putting ques- 
tions, of which twenty only are allowed, 
the answers being confined to “yes!” and 
“no!” with the exception of that defining 
whether it be animal, vegetable, or mineral. 
The inquiries, of course, will be governed by 
the answers given as the game proceeds, and 
must depend on the tact of the questioner. 
It is difficult to give any rules for guidance ; 
the three leading questions, however, are 
usually—1. Is it animal, vegetable or min- 
eral? 2. Isit useful or ornamental? 3. 
Is it manufactured or unmanufactured ? 


The Three Kingdoms. 


This game is somewhat similar to ‘“’T'wen- 
ty Questions,” and both are popular. We 
have known instances of these games being 
played every week for several seasons in suc- 
cession and by the same parties. . 

The player who has proposed the game 
withdraws into an adjoining chamber, while 
the rest of the company agree upon an object 
that he must guess. 

When the word is agreed upon they recall 
him ; he has the right to ask twelve ques- 
tions, which refer at first to the kingdom 
to which the object belongs that is expressed 
by the word selected, upon the present con- 
dition of this object, the country where it is 
most frequently found, and finally, upon the 
metamorphosis which it has undergone. its 
use, and its qualities. 

There are three kingdoms in nature, to wit, 
The Animal Kingdom—which comprehends 
every thing that has life and movement, and 
everything that has formed part of an ani- 
mated being, such as horn, ivory, skin, hair, 
wool, silk, etc., etc. 

The Vegetable Kingdom, which includes 
trees, plants, flowers, leaves, fruits, bark ; ina 
word, all that the earth produces which has 
life without movement. 

The Mineral Kingdom, which includes 
everything that has neither life nor move- 
ment, as stones, diamonds, etc. 

An object may belong to two or even the 
three kingdoms at once. A shoe, for instance, 
belongs to the azzmal kingdom by the leather 
and the skin of which it is composed, to the 
vegetable kingdom by the thread with which 
it is sewed, and to the mzneral kingdom, if 
it is furnished with nails. 

It is necessary, therefore, before selecting 
a word, to enumerate its different parts, which — 
may connect it with one or more of the 
three kingdoms. 
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The players should answer in a manner 
calculated to describe the object, yet not too 
plainly. But, on the other hand, those who 
give false notions of the object are liable to 
the penalty of a forfeit. “he questioner who, 
after twelve answers which are recognized 
as satisfactory by the company, fails to 
guess the object, pays a forfeit in his turn, 
and withdraws, while the rest of the players 
agree upon another word, which he must 
try to guess in the same manner. 


EXAMPLE. 

The questioner, having heard the signal, 
re-enters, and directs his questions somewhat 
in this manner : 

1. “To what kingdom does the object 
thought of belong?” 

One of the players answers: “To the Ve- 
getable Kmgdom, and no other.” 

2. “Is it growing at present, or put to 
use?” 

Peet to; se.) 

3. “Ts it an article of furniture?” 

“No.” 

4. “What use is it commonly put to?” 

“It is commonly covered, at regular inter- 
vals, with a fluid of a color completely 
opposite to its own.” 

5. ‘‘In what places is it most commonly 
produced ?” 

“Tn New England, New York, and New 
Jersey.” 

6. “ Ah, I know ‘that it is not linen, for 
‘neither of these States is celebrated for that 
article.” 

“No, but linen has something to do with 
ite 

7. ‘What metamorphosis has it under- 
gone?” 

“A very great one. It has been cast into 
the water, beaten, crushed, reduced to pulp, 
then reunited into a solid body, such as we 
see it every day.” 
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8 “It is Paper then?” 
“You have guessed it.” 


The player whose answer leads the ques- 


tioner to guess the riddle, then pays a forfeit, 
and becomes the questioner in his turn. 

Let us suppose that he is trying to divine 
the object next thought of, he begins with 
the same question as his predecessor. 

1. “’T'o what kingdom does it belong ?” 

‘To the three kingdoms,” 

2. Is it put to use then?” 

ce Yes.’ 

3. “Is it an article of furniture?” 

“ Portable furniture.” 

4. “What is its ordinary use?” 

“To guard against dampness.” 

One of the players here makes the observa-~ 
tion that this reply is not exact, and that the 
respondent owes a forfeit. 

The latter replies—‘‘ Why, if I said that 
it shielded from the rain, he would guess it 
without difficulty.” 

The questioner replies hastily, “It is an 
umbrella.” 

“There! I could not save my forfeit ; it is 
very annoying.” ~ 

‘““Go into the next room; it is your turn 
to guess.” 

The umbrella, in truth, belongs to the azz- 
mal kingdom by its silk covering and its 
whalebone frame, to the szzeral kingdom 
by its fastenings of copper and of steel wire, 
and to the vegetable kingdom by its handle, 
of what wood soever it may be made. 

Paper made of old rags is of the vegetable 
kingdom purely, since the linen is made of 
hemp or flax, and muslin and calico are made 
of cotton, which belong to the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Game of Consequences. 


This game requires paper and pencils, and 
each one is to write according to the direc. 
tions which are given by the leader. ‘The 
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The Wild Beast Show. 


A screen must be placed at the end of the 


room; benind it is placed a mirror and a 
light. The showman stands before the scene 
and offers to exhibit his wild animals to any 
person who will promise not to describe 
what he has seen: when he comes out. Then 
the. person who gives the promise and de- 
mands admittance is asked what animal he 
wishes to see. On his naming one, the 
shoman proceeds to describe it. The de- 


scription should be very witty, and should 


have some application (either compliment- 


aty of satirical) to the person who wishes to 

see the show. ‘The person is then admitted 

and is shown Azmself in the looking-glass. 
Marriages and Divorces. 


These two games form in fact but one, 
such is the resemblance between the course 
to be pursued by both. 

The company commence by seating them- 


_ selves before a table; the ladies are seated on 


one side, the gentlemen on the other. ‘The 
gentleman and lady opposite each other are 
the future spouses in the game of Marriages, 
or the discontented spouses in the game of 
Divorces. 

If there are one or more gentlemen or 
ladies left after the couples have been 
formed, they compose the tribunal; if there 
ate none left, one of the couples is chosen 
to represent it. Then each person takes a 
sheet of paper, and without any concert with 


the others, traces upon it a sketch of his | 
place where you have chosen your abode. ”” 


‘character. 

When all have finished, and it should be 
done as quickly as possible, the tribunal, 
which is seated at the upper end of the table, 
calls up the pair of future spouses most dis- 
tant from it, and commands them to give 
up the several sheets of paper upon which 


they have written their characters the tri- 


‘bunal then reads aloud the quaiities or de- 
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fects which the couple have attributed to 
themselves. If there is a great similarity of 
character between the pair, they are declared 
man and. wife, and invited to form part of 
the tribunal; if, on the contrary, their tastes 
are opposite, the tribunal decides that there 
is no reason why the marriage should take 
place, and requires a forfeit from each. 

In the game of Divorces the only difference 
is that the marriage is confirmed, wherethere 
is a similarity of tempers, and both are re- 
quired to give a forfeit for having demanded 
a separation, without just cause; while, on 
the contrary, the marriage is dissolved where 
incompatibility really exists, and the pair is 
divorced, and invited to augment the num- 
ber of the judges. 


Compliments. 


A circle is formed; a gentleman and lady 
sitting alternately. Politeness demands that 
the game should be commenced by a lady, 

““T should like, ” she says, ‘‘ to be sch or 
such an animal.” (The more abject or dis- 
gusting this animal is, the more difficult is it 
to invent the compliment which the lady has 
the right to expect.) 

Suppose, for example, she has chosen the 
hornet. She inquires of her left hand neigh- 
bor if he knows why she has made so strange 
a choice. 

The latter, who is not expected to pay her 
a compliment, replies simply, from the well 
known nature of the animal, ‘‘ Because you 
wish that all living beings should avoid the 


The lady inquires of her right hand 
neighbor, ““ What advantage would I find 
in this transformation ?” 

Answer. ‘That of escaping from a crowd 
of admirers whom your modesty makes you 
look upon as importunate.” 

If the gentleman first addressed pays the 
lady a compliment, or if the second fails to 
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EXAMPLE. 

A young lady, who is annoyed by the 
importunities of a disagreeable admirer, 
expresses herself thus: 

“T choose a Poppy, a Pink, and a Thestle. 

“The Poppy is a symbol of the wearisome- 
ness which leads to sleep, the Pez is that of 
self-conceit, and the 7zzstle is that of the 
wreath which self-conceit merits. 

“To tie this bouquet, I take a piece of 
ribbon-grass. 

‘“T place it in a vase of the commonest 
earth. 

“T write upon the vase: ‘Praise be accord- 
ing to merit.’ 

“T address the whole to Mr. , and 
spare him the trouble of thanking me.” 

A-young man composes his bouquet in the 
following manner: 

“T choose a Rose, a Pansy, and a Lily of 
the Valley. 

“The Rose is the symbol of beauty, the 
Pansy that of wit, and the Lzly of the Valley 
that of virgin simplicity. 

“T tie this bouquet with a piece of ivy, 
symbolical of my constancy. 

“T place it in a vase of gold, upon which 
I write: ‘To Beauty, adorned by Virtue.’ 

“And I present it to Miss —.”? 


The Blind Postman. 


The game of the Blind Postman is one 
especially adapted for a large party. It is 
played as follows: 

The postman is selected by lot, while the 
postmaster-general either volunteers his ser- 
vices, or he is elected by the company. The 
person on whom the unwished-for honor of 
enacting postman. falls (it may be either a 
lady or a gentleman) is blindfolded; the re- 
mainder of the company meanwhile seating 
themselves around the room. ‘The number 
of chairs is limited, so that there shall be one 
less than the number of players. ‘The post- 
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master-general then writes the names of cer 
tain cities and towns on slips of paper, giv: 
ing one to each person, so that they may 
remember by what name they are to answer 
Should there be but few players., the nameé¢ 
can be given orally. The postman is placed 
in the centre of the room, and the postmaster: 
general takes up a position from which he 
can address the entire company. 

He commences the game by calling out 
“New York to Philadelphia” (or any other 
places which he may select). The players 
bearing these names must instantly rise, and 
endeavor to change seats with each other} 
while the postman tries to capture one of 
them before they accompish the change. 
Should he succeed he removes the bandage 
from his eyes, and takes the chair which his. 
captive has vacated, while the latter is blind- 
folded and becomes postman in turn, in ad- 
dition to paying a forfeit. 

Forfeits are also incurred by those who dc 
not spring to their feet and endeavor te 
change seats with the town or city whose 
name is called in connection with their own. 
Forfeits are also demanded of those who, in. 
their hurry to be in time, answer when their 
name has not been called. The confusion 
caused by these blunders places many chances. 
in the postman’s favor. The postmaster- 


general may hoid his appointment till the. 


end of the game, but if he tire of his honors. 
he may resign. 
Cross Purposes. 


THIS is another very entertaining game. 

One player goes round among the circle 
and whispers in each one’s ear an answer he 
is to make to the next player who comes. 
after him asking questions. For instance,, 
Charles goes round to Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


To No. 1 he whispers—‘ Hot, sweet, and strong.” 
To No. 2, ‘With pepper and vinegar.” 

To No. 3, ‘‘ With my best love.” 

To No. 4, ‘‘ No, indeed.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Helps for the Household. 


HE following collection of receipts for 
use in cooking has been gathered 
from the best sources, and will be of 

great value in the kitchen. All the receipts 
here given are such as have been tried and 
proved. 

Beef Soup.—Select a small shin of beef 
of moderate size, crack the bone in small 
pieces, wash and place it in a kettle to boil, 
with five or six quarts of cold water. Let 
it boil about two hours, or until it begins to 
get tender, then season it with a tablespoonful 
of salt, and a teaspoonful of pepper; boil it 
one hour longer, then add to it one carrot, 
two turnips, two tablespoonfuls of rice or 
pearl barley, one head of celery and a tea- 
spoonful of summer savory powdered fine; 
the vegetables to be minctd up in small 
pieces like dice. After these ingredients 
have boiled a quarter of an hour, put in two 
potatoes cut up in small pieces; let it boil 
half an hour longer, take the meat from the 
soup, and if intended to be served with it, 
take out the bones and lay it closely and 


‘neatly on a dish, and garnish with sprigs of 


parsley. 

Serve made mustard and catsup with it. 
It is very nice pressed and eaten cold with 
mustard and vinegar, or catsup. Four hours 
are required for making this soup. Should 
any remain over the first day, it may be heat- 
ed, with the addition of a little boiling water, 
and. served again. Some fancy a glass of 
brown sherry added just before being served. 
Serve very hot. 

Veal. Soup.—Put a knuckle of veal into 


quantity of salt, and one small tablespoonful 
of uncooked rice. Boil slowly, hardly above 
simmering, four hours, when the liquor 
should be reduced to half the usual quantity ; 
remove from the fire: Into the tureen put 
the yolk of one egg, and stir well into ita 
teacupful of cream, or, in hot weather, new 
milk; add a piece of butter the size of a 
hickory-nut; on this strain the soup, boiling 
hot, stirring all the time. Just at the last, 
beat it well for a minute. 

Chicken Cream Soup.—An old chicken 
for soup is much the best. Cut it up into 
quarters, put it into a soup kettle with half 
a pound of corned ham, and an onion; add 
four quarts of cold water. Bring slowly to 
a gentle boil, and keep this up until the 
liquid has diminished one-third, and the meat 
drops from the bones; then add half a cup 
of rice. Season with salt, pepper, and a 
bunch of chopped parsley. 

Cook slowly until the rice is tender, theti 
the meat should be taken out. N ow, stir in 
two cups of rich milk thickened with a little 
flour. ‘The chicken could be fried in a spoon- 
ful cf butter and a gravy made, reserving — 
some of the white part of the meat, chopping 
it and adding it to the soup. 

Ox-Tail Soup.—Two ox-tails, two slices 
of ham, one ounce of butter, two carrots, 
two turnips, three onions, one leek, one head 
of celery, one bunch of savory herbs, pep- 
per, a tablespoonful of salt, two’ tablespoon- 
fuls of catsup, one-half glass of port wine, 
three quarts of water. ; 

Cut up the tails, separating them at the 


three quarts of cold water, with a small | joints; wash them, and put them in a stew- 
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over a slow fire for about ten minutes; cover 
the hollow of a hot platter with tomato 
sauce; place the oysters in it, but not cov- 
ering; garnished with chopped parsley 
sprinkled over the oysters. 

Oyster Fritters. Select plump, good- 
sized oysters; drain off the juice, and to a 
cup of this juice add a cup of milk, a little 
salt, four well-beaten eggs, and flour enough 
to make batter like griddle-cakes. 

Envelop an oyster_in a spoonful of this 
batter (some cut them in halves or chop 
them fine), then fry in butter and lard, 
mixed in a frying-pan the same as we fry 
eggs, turning to fry brown on both sides. 
Send to the table very hot. This is Del- 
monico’s receipt. 

Most cooks fry oyster fritters the same as 
crullers, in a quantity of hot lard, but this is 
not always convenient; either way they are 
excellent. 

’ Small Oyster Pies.—For each pie take a 
tin plate half the size of an ordinary dinner 
plate; butter it, and cover the bottom with 
a puff paste, as for pies; lay on it five or six 
select oysters, or enough to cover the bottom ; 
butter them and season with a little salt and 
plenty of pepper; spread. over this an egg 
batter, and cover with a crust of the paste, 
making small openings in it with a fork. 
Bake in a hot oven fifteen to twenty minutes, 
_ or until the top is nicely browned 

Clam Fritters.—Take fifty small or 
twenty-five large sand clams from their 
shells; if large, cut each in two, lay them 
on a thickly folded napkin; put a pint bowl 
of wheat flour into a basin, add to it three 
well-beaten eggs, half a pint of sweet milk, 
and nearly as much of their own liquor; 
beat the batter until it is smooth and per- 
fectly free from lumps; then stir in the 
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ing hot; put in the batter by the spoonful ; 
let them fry gently; when one side is a deli- 
cate brown, turn the other. 


Clam Chowder.—The materials needed 
are fifty round clams (quahogs), a large bow] 
of salt pork, cut up fine, the same of onions, 
finely chopped, and the same (or more, if you 
desire), of potatoes cut into eighths or six- 
teenths of original size; wash the clams 
very thoroughly, and put them in a pot with 
half a pint of water; when the shells are 
open they are done; then take them from 
the shells and chop fine, saving all the clam 
water for the chowder; fry out the pork 
very gently, and when the scraps are a good 
brown, take them out and put in the chopped 
onions to fry; they should be fried in a 
frying-pan, and the chowder-kettle be made 
very clean before they are put in it, or the 
chowder will burn. (The chief secret in 
chowder-making is to fry the onions se 
delicately that they will be missing in the 
chowder.) 

Roast Turkey.—Select a young turkey; 
remove all the feathers carefully, singe it 
over a burning newspaper on the top of the 
stove; then “draw” it nicely, being very 
careful not to break any of the internal or- 
gans; remove the crop carefully; cut off the 
head, and tie the neck close to the body by 
drawing the skin over it. Nowrinse the in- 
side of the turkey out with several waters, 
and in the next to the last, mix a teaspoon- 
ful of baking soda; oftentimes the inside ofa 
fowl is very sour, especially if it is not fresh- 
ly killed. Soda, being cleansing, acts as a ~ 
corrective, and destroys that unpleasant taste } 
which we frequently experience in the dres- 
sing when fowls have been killed for some 
time. Now, after washing, wipe the turkey 
dry, inside and out, with a clean cloth, rub. 


clams. Put plenty of lard or beef fat into a | the inside with some salt, then stuff the 
thick-bottomed frying-pan, let it become boil- | breast and body with “ Dressing for Fowls.” 
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- ‘together; add a tablespoonful of melted 


butter, six well-beaten eggs, and a pint of 
sweet milk; cook in waffle-irons, heated and 


~ well greased. Serve hot. 


German Rice Waffles.—Boil a half pound 


_ of rice in milk until it becomes thoroughly 


soft. Then remove it from the fire, stirring it 
constantly, and adding, a little at a time, one 
quart of sifted flour, five beaten eges, two 
spoonfuls of yeast, a half pound of melted 
butter, a little salt, and a teacupful of warm 
milk. Set the batter in a warm place, and 
when risen, bake in the ordinary way. 

Pop-Overs.—Two cups of flour, two cups 
of sweet milk, two eggs, one teaspoonful of 
butter, one teaspoonful of salt, bake in cups 
in a quick oven fifteen minutes. Serve hot 
with a sweet sauce. 


Corn-meal Griddie Cakes.—Scald two 
cups of sifted meal, mix with a cup of.-wheat 
flour, and a teaspoonful of salt. Add three 
well-beaten eggs; thin the whole with sour 
milk enough to make it the right consist- 
ency. Beat the whole till very light, and 
add a teaspoonful of baking-soda dissolved in 
a little water. If you use sweet milk, use 
two large teaspoonfuls of baking-powder 
instead of soda. 


Golden-ball Fritters.—Put into a stew- 
pan a pint of water, a piece of butter as 
large as an egg, and a tablespoonful of 
sugar. When it boils, stir into it one pint 
of sifted flour, stirring briskly and thoroughly. 
Remove from the fire, and when nearly cooled, 
beat into it six eggs, each one beaten separ- 


- ately, and added, one at a time, beating the 


batter between each. Drop the stiff dough 
into boiling lazd by teaspoonfuls. Eat with 
syrup, or melted sugar and butter flavored. 

Stirring the boiling lard around and 
around, so that it whirls when you drop in 
the fritters, causes them to assume a round 
shape like balls. 


SY 
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Pine-Appleé Fritters.—Make a batter as 
for apple fritters ; then pare one large pine- 
apple, cut it in slices a quarter of an inck 
thick, cut the slices in halves, dip them into 
the batter and fry them, and serve them as 
above. 

Strawberry Short-cake.-—-Make a rule cf 
baking-powder biscuit, with the exception of 
a little more shortening ; divide the dough 
in half; lay one-half on the moulding-board 
(half the dough makes one short-cake), 
divide this half again, and roll each piece 
large enough to cover a biscuit-tin, or a 
large-sized pie-tin ; spread soft butter over 
the lower one, and place the other on top of 
that ; proceed with the other lump of dough 
the same, by cutting it in halves, and putting 
on another tin. Set them in the oven; 
when sufficiently baked take them out, 
separate eack one by running a‘large knife 
through where the cold soft butter was 
spread. ‘Then butter plentifully each crust, 
lay the bottom of each on earthen platters 
or dining-plates; cover thickly with a quart 
of strawberries that have been previously 
prepared with sugar, lay the top crusts on 
the fruit. If there is any juice left, pour it 
around the cake. This makes a delicious 
short-cake. 

Peaches, raspberries, blackberries, 
huckleberries can be substituted for straw- 
berries. “Always send to the table with a 
pitcher of sweet cream. 

Orange Short-cake.—Peel 
oranges, chop them fine, remove the seeds, 
add half a peeled lemon, and one cup of 
sugar. Spread between the layers of short- 
cake while it is hot. : 

Lemon Short-cake.—Make a rich biscuit 
dough; same as above recipe. While bak- 
ing, take acup and a quarter of water, a cup 
and a half of sugar, and two lemons, peel, 
juice and pulp, throwing away the tough 


and 


two large 
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stirred into it. It may then be let fall in 
drops upon writing paper, or poured out 
upon plates which have been rubbed over 
with butter. 

Ginger Drops.—Mix one ounce of prepared 
ginger with one, pound of loaf-sugar; beat 
to a paste two ounces of fresh candied orange 
.in a mortar, with a little sugar. Put the 
above into a brass or block-tin saucepan with 
a little water. Stir them all well, and boil 
until they are sufficiently amalgamated, 
which will be when the mixture thickens 
like ordinary candied sugar. Pour out on 
writing paper in drops, or on plates as for 
peppermint drops. 

Lemon Drops.—Grate three large lemons; 
then take a large piece of best lump sugar 
and reduce it to a powder. Mix the sugar 
and lemon on a plate with half a teaspoon- 
ful of flour, and beat the compound with 
the white of an egg until it forms a light 
paste. It must then be placed in drops on a 
clean sheet of writing paper, and placed 
before the fire—to dry hard rather than to 
_ bake. 

Polish for Furniture.—White wax and 
oil of turpentine, as in the directions for 
- polish for marble. A small quantity applied 
with flannel or other woolen cloth, and well 
tubbed, is excellent for mahogany and 
walnut. If it is desired to give a yellowish 
tint for light colored wood, the turpentine 
should have infused into it, for forty-eight 
hours before mixing, a small quantity of 
quercitron, or dyer’s.oak. ‘To give it a 
reddish tinge, a little alkanet may be used in 
the same way as the quercitron. 

Opodeldoc.—Opodeldoc and soap liniment 
are the same thing. It isa popular external 
application for local pains and swellings, 
bruises, sprains, and rheumatism. ‘There 
are several ways of making it. One recipe 
is: One ounce of camphor, five ounces of 
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castile soap, one drachm of oil of rosemary, 
one and a quarter pints of rectified spirits of 
wine, and one-and a quarter pints of water. 
This requires to digest for a week, and to be 
occasionally stirred. When-ready, filter aud 
bottle for use. 


Eau de Cologne.—An excellent form of 
eau de Cologne may be thus prepared: Take 
two drachms of the seeds of the lesser carda- 
mom, and put them into a still with two 
quarts of rectified spirits of wine, and add 
twenty-four drops of each of the following 
oils: bergamot, lemon, orange, neroli, rose- 
mary, and cedrat; allow them to remain for 
a few days, and then distil three pints of 
perfume. Sometimes a stronger preparation. 
is made by employing half the quantity of 
spirit to the same quantity of materials. 
This preparation may also be made by 
omitting the seeds, and dissolving the oils 
in the spirit without distillation. In this 
case the perfume will be improved by 
allowing the eau de Cologne, when made, to 
remain at rest in a cool place, such as a 
dry wine-cellar, for two or three months 
before being used. 


A good kind of eau de Cologne is thus 
prepared: Take a quarter of an ounce of the 
oils of, lemon and bergamot, and half that 
quantity of oil of orange peel, halfa drachm 
of oil of rosemary, and forty drops of the 
oil of neroli, and’ dissolve them in one pint 
of rectified spirits of wine. . This preparation 
will be much improved by the addition of a 
few drops of the essences of musk. and 
ambergris. 

To Clean Combs.—Tie one end of a silk 
thread to the handle of a washstand. Seat 
yourself before it with a napkin spread on 
your lap, and holding the other end of the 
thread tightly in your left hand, take the 
comb in your right and pass it hard and 
carefully along. the silk, which should be 


CHAPTER XOX. 


House-Building, or How to Obtain a Home. 


rt HE following artistic house designs, with floor plans, are furnished by the National 
Architects’ Union of Philadelphia. ‘Twhe designs and plans of the National Architects’ 
= Union are considered the best, and while the publishers of this work are gratified at 
being able to reproduce a number, they take this opportunity of expressing their 

grateful acknowledgements for the privilege of making use of them. 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF DESIGN NO. 1. ESTIMATED COST $2250, BRICK-FRAME, $1750. 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF DESIGN NO. 3. ESTIMATED COST, $2400. 


This design is one which strikes ail who 
see it as combining beauty and comfort 
in an unusual degree. . When we consider 
the low cost at which it can be built, we feel 
that we may say that it is unexcelled in its 
way. ‘The graceful porches, the shape of 
the bow-window at the end, and the effect 


“s j ‘produced by the projection of the second 


story in front, make a combination restful to 
the eye. The hall of this beautiful residence 
is as large as a room in itself, allowing of its 
being so used, and adding much to the 
beauty of the arrangement. 

All the designs furnished in this chapter 
have great advantages by reason of their 
simplicity and cheapness. A vast amount 
of money can be spent in the construction of 
a dwelling, and on account of ignorance and 
inexperience results far more unsatisfactory 
may follow than might be obtained by a 


smaller outlay of money, provided common 
sense accompanies your building operations. 

Most persons are over ambitious when 
they build a house. Their ideas are larger 
than their purses. They wantan edifice that 
shall throw all others in the neighborhood 
‘into the shade.” Or they want Some won- 
derful design for their dwelling different 
from anything ever thought of before “in 
heaven above or in the earth beneath.” 
Thus they often perpetrate a dismal failure. 

And where men have plenty of money to 
build with, it is often painful to witness their 
agony to obtain a grand edifice, squandering 
thousands of dollars on their fine house, 
when a more judicious expenditure would be 
much more to their credit and sense. ’TShe 
spirit of the times might be expressed by 
saying—get rich, put up a palace, and go 
into bankruptcy. 
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How to be Healthy and Strong. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Healthy Dwellings. 


WELLING-HOUSES and apartments 
should be ensured sufficient light 
and air and a moderate temperature. 

They should be dry, not damp. Pure, fresh 
air is of paramount importance in relation 
to the preservation of life and health, for 
only in a pure atmosphere can our blood be 
purified by respiration. About half a pint 
of air is inhaled with each respiration and 
as much exhaled. It is a sad fact that the 


-dread of fresh air, under the name of “a 


cold draft,” is so general, and especially that 
it is encouraged by some physicians. Cold 
drafts can be harmful only to overheated and 
perspiring persons. ‘The statement, ‘“‘I have 
caught a cold,” very frequently serves to dis- 
guise a variety of disease-producing causes 
which may justly be laid at the door of the 
speaker himself. 

Compliance with nature’s demands always 
produces a feeling of agreeable relief. What 
a similar sensation accompanies the exhala- 
tion of noxious matters from the lungs and 
skin we can appreciate only when these pro- 
cesses are interfered with. We should as 
little think of consuming again the exhala- 
tions of our skin and lungs as we would our 


ownexcretions. It would be equaily absurd 

In the year 1848, during a severe’ storm, 
the captain of the steamer ‘‘ Londonderry” 
confined his two hundred passengers in a 
hold which scarcely afforded them standing- 
room, and sealed the hatches. Forced to 
breathe again and again the same air, the 
muserable inmates soon found their situation 
intolerable, but contrived to force an exit 
only after seventy-two of their number had 
expired from suffocation. 

Nearly a century earlier a graphic descrip- 
tion was given of the intense suffering of the 
one hundred and forty-six British soldiers 
confined in the Black Hole ‘of Calcutta— 
their profuse perspiration, their ragiug thirst, be 
their labored breathing, their rapid heart- 
action, their starting eyes, their frenzied 
struggles to reach the two small windows, 
their agonizing cries for water and for air, 
their delirium, exhaustion, death. After ten 
hours of such scenes twenty-three only of 
the number were taken forth alive. These 
casualties were consequent simply upon the 
insufficiency of oxygen and the inability of 
an already saturated atmosphere to absorb 
the exhalations of so many bodies. 
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Necessity of Ventilation. 


Frequent change of air by efficient ven- 
tilation is not sufficiently practiced either on 
behalf of the sick or of the well, although 
abundance of fresh air is well known to 
favor health, while its absence both causes 
and aggravates disease. In the Leopoldstadt 
prison of Vienna, a building very badly ven- 
tilated, the death-rate during a certain period 
was eighty-six per thousand, the larger 
number by far from lung diseases; in the 
well-ventilated House of Correction in the 
same city the death-rate was only fourteen 
per thousand, and little more than half of 
these from lung complaints. 

The oxygen of the atmosphere is the most 
potent disinfectant of our bodies. 
houses we often see bedrooms made use of 
as. wardrobes as well as for sleeping purposes, 
dresses and clothing being suspended from 
' the walls and ceiling. No more favorable 
means than this can be imagined for the 
collection and distribution of disease-germs ; 
and it is a fact that we often see epidemics 
of diphtheria, typhoid fever, and other in- 
fectious diseases, spread with remarkable ra- 
pidity among a farming population. 

Epidemic in Brooklyn. 

The great value of ventilation is forcibly 
illustrated by an occurrence observed in 
Brooklyn in the year 1885. During that 
year an epidemic of typhoid fever, limited 
in area to but a few blocks, broke out in the 
southern part of the city. Many died of it, 
but only those were fatally attacked who 
had been in the country during the preceding 
summer months. In the adjoining blocks, 
_ inhabited by a poorer class of people, who 
had remained in the city, no fatal cases oc- 
curted. 

_ 'The reason for this partiality of the fever 
is easily learned. ‘These well-to-do people, 
before leaving town, had closed up their 


In farm- ° 


houses almost hermetically. ‘The gases 
which emanated from the sewer-pipes had 
become fixed, so to speak, during their ab- 
sence, having no channel of escape, and even 
after the return of the occupants ventilation 
had not been well looked after. In these 
houses, consequently, the germs of disease 
had found a fertile soil for their development, 
attacking their victims with such vigor as to 
overwhelm them. ‘The neighboring poor, 
however, had not been away, and their 
rooms had been constantly ventilated, so that 
disease germs found it hard to thrive there. 

Ventilation must be thorough and fre- 
quent. It does not suffice to open the win- 
dows a little at the top and a little at the 
bottom, nor even to open but one of them 
fully. All in the room should be thrown 
wide opetri above and below, so that not only 
fresh air can come in, but the foul and -viti- 
ated air of the interior can escape. 
badly fitting doors and windows of their 
dwellings afford poor people better ventila- 
tion, even in winter, than they are otherwise 
likeiy to enjoy, not a bad thing, upon the 
whole, if only the house is not situated upon 
ground too low and damp. 


How to Ventilate a House. 


It is wise to pursue two methods of venti- 
lation conjointly. In the first place, as many 


windows and doors as possible should be ~ 


thrown widely open for about an hour each 


evening before retiring, and again in the ~ 


morning after the gentlemen have gone to 
business and the children to school. ‘The 
draft thus created may bring in some dust to 
settle on the fine furniture, but this is easily 
removed ; and the fact remains that the foul 
air of the room has been dispelled, and with 
it all disease germs adhering to walls and 
hangings. Just as violent atmospheric dis- 
turbances are necessary, particularly to large 
cities, in order to dissipate the thick vapors 
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CHILDREN IN PERFECT HEALTH. 


constantly hovering about, so also must our | followed, in the second place, by constantly 
houses be subjected to like violent measures _admitting fresh air through windows kept 
of ventilation. always a little open at top and bottom. ‘This 


A quieter method of ventilation is to be | need not create any draft, but will simply 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Importance of Exercise. 


OTHI™G need be said concerning the 
valuc of sound health. It is the 
condition on which all success in 

fife depends. A weak, dyspeptic, nerveless, 
draggy, pale, puny man in any business or 
profession! He isa dismal failure from the 
start. A sound mind in a sound body is the 
first requisite fcr making the most of yourself 
and your pursiiit. 

Doctor Mo ll Mackenzie is the physician 
of the roya' family of England and other 
royal housi./tolds of Europe, and is a high 
authority ca everything pertaining to health. 
Here is what he says upon the necessity of 
proper exercise: 

In the child the physiological craving for 
movement shows itself with the unrestrained 
freedom of the natural animal. Ifa healthy 
baby is allowed to have free play for its 
limbs it will. go through a series of impro- 
vised acrcbatic performances, twisting its 
limbs and turning them into knots that 
might excite the envy of a professional “ con- 
tortionist.” 

It is an excellent plan to give an infant 
perfect muscular freedom for some time 
every day; it should be discumbered of any 
superfluous clothing and laid on a rug or 
some soft material on the floor and allowed 
to kick and throw itself about to its heart’s 
content. On the general principle, appar- 
ently, that every natural tendency is a 
prompting of the evil spirit, it used to be 
the universal custom to restrain the move- 
ments of infants’ limbs by swathing them 
in innumerable bandages as if they were 
diminutive mummies. With the eager life 


- garded it. 


within them thus “cabin’d, cribbed, con 
fined,” the poor little things must have been 
mere bundles of helpless misery, and in many 
cases must have been dwarfed in the growth, 
if not deformed. 


The more enlightened among the doctors 
fulminated against the practice for centuries, 
but in that as in most other things medical 
wisdom cried in the street and no man re: 
It needed the genius of Rousseau 
to persuade the more civilized part of the 
world of the senseless cruelty of tight swadd- 
ling clothes, and even at this day his teach- 
ing has not entirely prevailed even in his 
own country. Any traveler in Italy anv 
Spain can see for himself that the sche! 


The exercises on the single bar, and on the parallel 
bars, are excellent for strengthening the muscles of the 
body. Make your parallel bars ten or .welve feet in 
length, each set firmly on two posts, and from 27 to 35 
inches apart. For the single bar erect two posts six 
feet apart. Mortise a groove in each post, bore holes 
through the sides of the post into the groove, and also 
a hole through each end of the bar. Then withan iron 
bolt you can raise or lower the bar as you like. 


Raise the body by placing the hands on the bars; 
then swing forward and backward; bend the arms and 
lower the body as you swing forward, then straighten 
them. The latter position is seen in the above figure. 
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Foot- BALL 


HEALTHFUL SPORTS. 


IMPORTANCE 


The excitement of the game is what doctors 
would call its ‘active principle,” for gladness 
is the best of all tonics. Even the shouting, 
however it may vex the ears of the old 
fogys, is in itself an important element in 
the exercise, as it brings the lungs and the 
muscles of the chest and throat into vigorous 


action. 
Better than some ’Ologies. 


It is a melancholy fact, however, that, as 
Mr. Walter Besant pointed out some years 
ago, neither children nor young people really 
know how to play. In France games have 
almost fallen into oblivion, even among the 


OF EXERCISE. 


FLL LLU 


Swing the body between the bars a few times; then 
let go the hands and throw the body forward, alighting 
on the feet. 


children of the well-to-do. In Belgium 
some years ago open-air games had become 
a lost art, and a movement was set on foot 
by some enlightened educational reformers 
to teach children to play. ‘The result is that 
the children are “straighter, stronger and 
and more gay”—the last point being, even 
as regards health, just as important as the 
others. In the United States physical cul- 
ture is also beginning to be made a part of 
the ordinary school curriculum. 

At Boston, Dr. Edward M. Hartwell has 
been appointed Doctor of Physical Training 
in the public schools at a salary of $3000 a 
year, and the Lings or Swedish system of 
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exercises is being introduced into many 
American schools. Muscular drill is not 
quite the same thing as games, but, as Sir 
Thomas More, said, ‘‘ Marry, it is somewhat.” 
I believe it would add immensely to the use. 


SERS 


Suspend the body under the bars ; then, keeping the 
legs straight, turn a summersault, alighting on the feet. 
This is not so difficult a movement as it appears to be 


fulness of board schools as nurseries of effi- 
cient citizens, if, as is the case in the public 
schools of Belgium, their teaching staff in- 
cluded a professor of games. It would be no 
loss to the community if a few of the ’ologies 
with which the brains of poor starvelings 
are at the present forced into premature ex- 
haustion were sacrificed to make room for 


Suspend yourself as shown in the figure ; then lower 
and raise the body, keeping the legs in a horizontal 
position. 
the sound physical and moral training sup- 
plied by well-ordered play, 

Among the upper classes, thanks to the 
somewhat excessive precautions against 
“overpressure”? taken in our public schools - 
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vantage of exercising the right side of the 
body much more than the left, and thus in 
some cases producing a slight deviation from 


- perfect symmetry. 


Value of Rowing. 


Rowing, or rather sculling, is perhaps the 
most perfect form of exercise for young men 
and girls, for nearly all the muscles of the 
body are brought into play, with the excep- 
tion of those passing from the front of the 
In young persons with a 


chest to the arm. 


Place yourself on the bars as in the figure, then 


loosen the hold of the hands and spring forward a few . 


inches, thus moving from one end of the bars to the 
other. 


times seen sculling effect a complete cure. 
During the period of adolescence gymnastics 
under a competent instructor are often of the 
most signal service, especially to young 


' people who are naturally awkward or other- 


wise physically backward. 


I need not dwell on the necessity of ex-- 


ercise for women further than to say that 
competent authorities look upon it as the 
pest safeguard against certain diseases pecu- 
liar to their sex, the enormous prevalence of 
which at the present day is no doubt in 
great measure duc to the physical indolence 
which many of them have been taught to 
consider as a grace rather than a defect—I 
had almost said a vice. In view of this itis 
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a sign of the times that the Ladies’ 
Berkeley Athletic Club, in New York, be- 
came a flourishing ‘institution’? in one 
year. JI may say here that I think it isa 
mistake for women to aim directly at the 
development of muscle. ‘The Venus of Milo, 
not the half masculine Amazon, must’always 
be the type of physical perfection for them. 
Their exercise should therefore be chiefly 
hygienic rather than athletic. 
Sports for Girls. 

A great French anatomist, Cruveilhier, 
was ungallant enough to say that whatever 
women might learn to do they never could 
succeed in running gracefully. Candor 
compels me to say that I think the indict- 


Place the hands on the bar, and raise and lower the 
body, bringing the bar across the chest; repear only a 
few times. 


ment true, but that and throwing the bal: 
are about the only things which they can- 
not do with: twice the grace and nearly all 
the strength of men. 

One cannot expect under the storm and 
stress of active life to maintain his ‘condi- 
tion ;”” he must be satisfied with having laid 
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How to Strengthen the Muscles. 


VERYONE admits that it is wiser and 
@ better to prevent an evil, while it is 
in one’s power to do so, than to 
remedy it afterwards. It is better to avert 
disease by appropriate means than first to 
induce it and then attempt tocureit. Even 
if, for the preservation of health, some sacri- 
fice of habits and tastes should be found 
necessaty, surely this would not be too high 
a price for the undisturbed enjoyment of a 
blessing, the absence of which diminishes the 
value of all other good things in life! 

It is a generally known and recognized 
tule for the preservation of health that one 
should “take a walk” every day. ‘This is, 
no doubt, beneficial to health. Still, expe- 
rience shows us that walking is not the in- 
fallible and all-sufficient means it is supposed 
to be; for a great many most eager and con- 
scientious walkers are both weak and ailing, 
and become worse and worse in spite of their 
walks. By this we do not mean to say that 
the walking is: the cause of their debility and 
sickliness, but that this form of exercise does 
not fulfil a// the conditions required for exer- 
cise aiming at the prevention or cure of 
disease. 

To serve this purpose the exercises used 
must be estimated and defined beforehand as 
to their energy, extent and physiological 
effects, and chosen accordingly. But in ordi- 
nary walking, or in riding, driving, rowing, 
ete., the effects are more or less one-sided and 
vague. ‘The same defect is also to be found 
in most forms of labor belonging to the dif- 
ferent trades and professions, though, of 
course, varying according as these vary. For 


there is this essential difference between hy: 
gienic gymnastic movements and those 
occurring in actual labor, that the former, 
having as their sole aim the promotion of a 
normal development and action in thehuman 
individual, both the position from which the 
movement starts and the manner in which it 
is performed are entirely calculated to sub- 
serve this aim, whereas ordinary labor exacts 
such attitudes and movements as will best 
suit the work, even if these should happen 
to be ever so much inimical to health. 

The consequence of this is that the more 
ot less one-sided action belonging to most 
forms of daily occupation in the long run 
disturbs the harmony of the body, so that 
even working men often are greatly in need 
of systematic gymnastic exercises to counter- 
act the one-sided influence to which their 
frame has been subjected in their occupation ; 
how much more, then, persons leading a 
sedentary life, and having essentially mental 
occupations ? 

It is an undeniable fact that suitable bod- 
ily exercise (together with good food, fresh 
air, aud bathing) is the most important 
means for the preservation of health. 

A fire can be kept up by fuel and a free 
supply of air; an engine can continue work- 
ing as long as it is provided with sufficient 
steam-power, and withal kept in a normal 
state. Now, though the living organism 
does not bear any essential resemblance to 
these things, still it should be borne in mind 
that physical life might continue, without 
illness, up to old age, if the conditions on 
which it depends were completely fulfilled. 
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muscles’’), but they may be indirectly acted 
upon by voluntary movements. 


It is known by experience that strong ab-_| 


dominal muscles are found where there is 
good digestion; and that, on the contrary, 
weakness in these muscles is accompanied 
by weakness in the digestion. It has also 
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Lift the hands from the sides to the shoulders, then 
raise the arms at full length above the head, and also 
extend them horizontally, as shown in the dotted lines. 
been established that movements which bring 
the abdominal muscles to contract strongly, 
have a strengthening influence on the diges- 
tive organs. ‘This is in some measure: ex- 
plained by the fact that contractions of the 
muscles, which are dependent on the will 
(“voluntary muscles”) call forth sympathetic 
contractions of the involuntary muscles (as, 
for instance in the eye-ball). 

Thus it is evident that appropriate bodily 
exercise has the effect of developing and 
preserving strong and healthy digestive 
organs. Many disturbances in the diges- 
tive functions would be prevented if this 
simple and natural means were duly em- 
ployed. Chronic stomach catarrh, constipa- 
tion, heemorrhoidal complaints, and other 
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abdominal disturbances, besides many othet 
diseases which are consequences of these, 
might either be prevented or cured by a due 
practice of appropriate movements. 

By means of respiration through the lungs, 
oxygen is conveyed from the air to the blood, 
and distributed to all parts of the body. ‘The 
oxygen combines itself with such substances 
as are useless or injurious to the body, and 
these ‘‘waste products” are carried with the 
blood to the lungs, the skin, the intestinal 
tube, and the kidneys, there to be excreted 
and removed from the body. : 

The importance of a powerful respiration, 
by means of which plenty of oxygen is 
taken in and much waste matter given off, 
is evident, and no one can be ignorant of the 
effect that exercise has in increasing respira- 
tion and the respiratory power. 
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Standing erect, with 
the hands on the hips, 


Placing the hands on the 
hips, right leg forward and 


lower the body as left leg slightly bent, bring 
shown in the figure, the body into the position 
and rise; repeat at of the dotted lines; then 


least fifteen times, but 
not too fast. 


placing the left leg forward, 
repeat movements. 

Deep and calm breathing is preferable to 
rapid and superficial. ‘The latter way of 
breathing is insufficient, and indicates weak- 
ness, whereas calm and deep breathing sup- 
poses powerfully developed respiratory organs, 
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Muscular action, as well as the increased 
heat accompanying it, are forces developed at 
the expense of the nutritive material; but 


these are the very things that cause the mus- 


cles to gain in bulk and strength, supposing 
they be provided with sufficient nutritive 
material, and that there be due intervals of 
yest; otherwise the muscles would not be 
able to absorb the necessary nutriment, and 
consequently would 
begin to waste instead. 


With arms extended side- 


wise, palms downward, 
lower the bells to the sides 
and raise them; repeat, 
then strike the bells together 
in front and behind the 
back. 


Hold the’ bells high 
above the head, then 
lower and elevate the 
arms at least a dozen 
times. 


Appropriate exercise is not only necessary 
for the normal development and the rapid 
renewal of the muscles, but also for the 
strengthening of the passive organs of move- 
ment—the bones and the ligaments that keep 
these together in the joints, 

The importance of strong and healthy 
organs of movement for the duties of life in 
general, but snore especially for the preserva- 
tion and restoration of health, is evident 
from the fact that it is possible to influence, 
through action of the muscles, not only the 
regenerative process of the organism as a 
whole, but, any special part of the body. 
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But the development of the organs of 
movement may be carried beyond the limits 
for real health, as health has for its basis a 
certain harmony and. equilibrium between 
the different organs that constitute the 
organism ; and it isan undeniable physiologi. 
cal fact that excess in the development o: 
one organ brings about weakness in another, 
to the detriment of health (as is often seen 
in acrobats and athletes). But so it is with 
all good things that are used in excess; and 
yet this does not deprive them of their 
qualities of goodness and usefulness when 
used with sense and moderation. 


For more than two thousand years the 
dumb bell has been in use as a means of 
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This figure shows the rotary motion with dumb bells. 
Bend the body forward, resting the weight on one foot.. 
then un the other, swinging the bells low as you 
change from one foot to the other. 


physical culture. It was highly prized by 
the Greeks. Many advantages are justly 
claimed in its behalf. If used in private, it 
occupies little space either at rest or in action. 
For the same reason it is excellent in the 
training of large.classes. Although not to: 
be compared with the New Gymnastic Ring, 
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man goes aboard, hears all is safe, and, 
taking the officers to a hotel, devours with 
them a dozen monstrous compounds, with 
the keenest appetite, and without a subse- 
quent pang. . 

Could we have an unbroken succession of 
good news, we should all have good diges- 
tion without a gymnasium. But in a world 


Placing the wand on the shoulders as seen in the 
figure, bring the arms to the position shown in the 
dotted lines; repeat a number of times. 


of vexation and disappointment, we are 
driven to the necessity of muscle culture, 
and other hygienic expedients, to give the 
nervous’ system that support and _ vitality, 
which our fitful surroundings deny. 

If we would make our muscle training 
contributive in the highest degree to the 
healthful elasticity of our nerves, the exer- 
cises must be such, as will bring into varied 
combinations and play all our muscles and 
nerves. ‘Those exercises which require great 
accuracy, skill and dash, are just those which 
secure this happy and complete intermarriage 
of nerve and muscle. If any one doubts that 
boxing and small sword will do more to give 
elasticity and tone to the nervous system, than 
lifting kegs of nails, then we will give him 
over to the heavy lifters. 

Another point we take the liberty to urge. 
Without accuracy in the performance of the 
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feats, the interest must be, transient. ‘This 
principle is strikingly exemplified in mili- 
tary training. ‘Those who have studied our 
infantry drill, have been struck with its sim- 
plicity, and have wondered that men could 
go through with its details every day for 
years, without disgust. If the drill master 
permit carelessness, then, authority alone 
can force the men through the evolutions; 
but if he enforce the greatest precision, they 
return to their task every morning, for 
twenty years, with fresh and increasing 
interest. 

What precision, permit me to ask, is pos- 
sible in “putting up” a heavy dumb-bell? 
But in the new dumb-bell exercise, there is. 
opportunity and necessity for all the accur-. 
acy and skill which are found in the most: 
elaborate military drills. 


Hold the wand behind the back as seen in the figure, 
then bring the arms to the position shown by the dotted 
lines ; repeat and alternate. Pa 


But, it is said, if you use bells weighing 
only two pounds, you must work an hour te 
reach the exercise which the heavy one, 
would furnish in five minutes. I need not 
inform those who have practiced the new 
series with the light bells, that this objection 
is made in ignorance. If you simply “put 
up” the light bell, it is true, but if you use 
it as herein described and illustrated, it is 
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The Famous German Pan-Gymnastikon, or Swing 


and Stirrups. 


EALTH is the most precious of 
earthly possessions.’ He who has it, 
has all things; he who lacks it has 

nothing. Men seek with vehement earnest- 
ness, external things. How few recognize 
the value of health. Men seem to care as 
little for their bodies as the snail for its shell. 
The world is full of misery. Physical de- 
formity and suffering are increasing with 
fearful rapidity. Thank God, the great 
physiological revolution which is to restore 
man to his pristine condition has been in- 
augurated. 

As in the prosecution of all other reforms, 
we are met on every hand by prejudice. We 
are told that man was not designed to enjoy 
uninterrupted health; that in this life he 
must be the victim of disease and suffering; 
that nature will give all needed superin- 
tendence to the body. ‘True, they say, it is 
possible to ward off danger, but quite chi- 
merical to undertake the prevention of dis- 
ease by a development of the powers within. 
But the physiological reformer of the pres- 
ent hour affirms that the physical organism 
is susceptible of indefinite improvement; 
that it can be made, by certain hygienic 
processes, so vigorous and resistant, that 
amid diseases and dangers it may pass 
through the fire unscathed. 

How shall such invigoration of our bodies 
be secured? So far as the answer can be 
given in one word, it is gymnastics. In the 
animal body, exercise is the principal law of 
development. By gymiastics, we mean a 
system of exercises which the greatest wis- 


dom and largest experience have devised, as 
best adapted to the complete development of 
the physical man. Ideler was the first to 
comprehend the principles of gymnastics, 
and their application to the training of the 
body. Hesaw their infinite worth in the 
education of youth; in the preservation of 
the health of adults; and in the cure of 
many diseases. 


See emcee -~ 


FIGURE 1, 

Gymnastics are valuable to all persons, 
but especially to clerks, students, sedentary 
artisans, and still more particularly, to those 
who in addition to sedentary habits, perform 
exhaustive intellectual labor. With the lat- 
ter class, suffering from indigestion and 
nervous irritability, nothing but a wise sys- 
tem of gymnastic training can prevent the 
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GERMAN PAN-GYMNASTIKON, OR SWING AND STIRRUPS. 


Place the pole in the rings a little higher 
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due course all the exercises of the Pan-gym- 


than the head. ‘The leap is made as for a | nastikon, there will be little difficulty or 


summerset. ‘The point of support is where 
the toes join the foot. 
on the pole, the hands leave the rings, and 
the body hangs straight. ‘The stirrup straps 
are allowed to remain so that in attempting 
to reach the rings with the hands, they may 
be resorted to if necessary. 

_ Figure 19.—SQUATTING LEAP. 

From the lowest squatting position, with 
only the points of the feet upon the floor, 
one executes the leap forward over the cord. 

This is an excellent exercise for persons 
with indigestion, torpid liver, or constipa- 
tion. It will accomplish more in a single 
minute to arouse a vigorous action in the 
abdominal viscera than horse back exercise 
in half an hour. 


ae 


FIGURE 16. 


Persons with hernia or hemorrhoidal 
tumors will, without warning, exercise due 
caution in the performance of this feat. 

But in regard to this and other expressed 
cautions, if persons who undertake the exe- 
ccution of these exercises, have performed in 


danger in the execution of the most difficult 


The feet being placed | leaps. 


FIGURE 17. 


The movements described in this chapter 
should be performed with great accuracy, 
and start from a right commencing position. 
Every motion (bending, stretching, turning, 
etc.) should be fully achieved. It is only 
when performed in this definite way that 
the movements will have all the effects anti- 
cipated. 

Each movement must be defined, not only 
as to form, but also as to the energy with 
which it should be executed, and the num 
ber of times it should be repeated. A 
thoughtful performer will find in his own 
experience of the movements a good guide 
in this respect. If a movement leaves an 
agreeable sensation, this is a sign that it has 
been performed with appropriate force and 
frequency. It often happens that a feeling 
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Healthful Athletic Sports. 


well assemble in a mass meeting, 

and with one grand feminine shout 
pass a vote of thanks to society at large for 
the liberty which custom allows them in out- 
door sports. 

Boys and men can always find means for 
out-door exercise, but the girls—the poor, 
pale, housed girls, “cabined and con- 
fined »—must take most of their exercise in 
sweeping and dish-washing. Still, they are 
not so restrained as they were a few years 
ago. Girls can even handle the oars now, 
and no one would be such a simpleton as ‘to 
suggest that rowing is indelicate. 

When the whole nation of American 
women learn to walk, row, swim, ride horse- 
back, play croquet and lawn tennis, we shall 
not be the laughing stock of all the rest of 
the wrld for our sallow faces, narrow chests, 
stooping shoulders, spindling bodies and lan- 
guid motions. 

Heaven speed the day ! 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Among the few sports which ladies and 
gentlemen can enjoy together lawn tennis is 
the most popular. It is a fine game, especi- 
ally for ladies. It requires quick move- 
ments, the use of all the bodily powers, in- 
stant decision of mind, accompanied by in- 
stant volition. 

For this game you require a smooth piece 
of ground; no matter whether it is turfed or 
not. If you have a turfed court the grass 
should be cut very short in order that the 
playexs may move freely. 


OO the girls in this country might 


The Court. 

1. The Court is 78 feet long, and 27 feet 
wide. It is divided across the middle by a 
net, the ends of which are attached to two 
posts, A and B, standing 3 feet outside of the 
court on either side. The height of the net 
is 3 feet 6 inches at the posts, and 3 feet at 
the middle. At each end of the court, par- 
allel with the net, and 39 feet from it, are 
drawn the base lines DE and FG, the ends 
of which are connected by the side lines 
DF and EG. Half way between side lines, 
and parallel with them, is drawn the half 
court line I H, forming the right and left 
courts. On each side of the net, 21 feet 
from it, and parallel with it, are drawn the 
service lines KL, and MN. 

The Balls. 

2. The Balls shall measure not less than 2 
15-32 inches, nor more than 2 1-2 inches 
in diameter; and shall weigh not less than 
I 15-16 ozs., nor more than two ozs. 


The Game. 

3. The choice of sides, and the right to 
serve in the first game, shall be decided by 
toss; provided that, if the winner of the 
toss choose the right to serve, the other 
player shall have choice of sides, and vce 
versa. If one player choose the court, the 
other may elect not to serve. e 

4. The players shall stand on opposite 
sides of the net; the player who first de- 
livers the ball shall be called the server, and 
the other the strike-out. 

5. At the end of the first game the striker. 
out shall become server, and the server shall 
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FOOT BALL. 

Foot ball is one of the most exciting of 
manly sports and is very popular. If played 
by rule, injury is not likely to result. 

Foot Ball Rales. 

RULE 1.—(a) A drop-kick is made by 
letting the ball fall from the hands and kick- 
ing it at the very instant it rises. . 

(6) A place-kick is made by kicking the 
ball after it has been placed on the ground. 


(c) A punt is made by letting the ball fall’ 


from the hands and kicking it before it 
touches the ground. 

(2) Kick-off is a place-kick from the centre 
of the field of play, and cannot score a goal. 


(e) Kick-out is a drop-kick, or place-kick, | 


by a player of the side which has touched 
the ball down in their own goal, or into 
whose touch-in-goal the ball has gone, and 
eannot score a goal. 

(/) A free-kick is one where the opponents 
are restrained by rule. ° 

RULE 2.—(a) In touch means out of 
bounds. 

(6) A fair is putting the ball in play from 
touch. 

RULE 3.—A foul is any violation of a 
rule. 

RULE 4.—(a) A touch-down is made when 
the ball is carried, kicked, or passed across 
the goal line and there held, either in goal 
or touch-in-goal. 

(0) A safety is made when a ie guard- 
ing his goal receives the ball from a player 
of his own side, either by a pass, kick, or a 
snap-back, and then touches it down behind 
his goal line, or when he himself carries the 
ball across his own goal line and touches it 
down, or when he puts the ball into his own 
touch-in-goal, or when the ball, being kicked 
by one of his own side, bounds back from 
an opponent across the goal line and he 
then touches it down. 
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(c) A touch-back is made when a playet 
touches the ball to the ground behind his 
own goal, the impetus which sent the ball 
across the line having been received from an 
opponent. 

RULE 5.—A punt-out is a punt made by a 
player of the side which has made a touch- 
down in their opponents’ goal to another of 
his own side for a fair catch. 

RULE 6.—A goal may be obtained by 
kicking the ball in any way except a punt 
from the field of play (without touching the 
ground, or dress, or person of any player 
after the kick) over the cross-bar or post of 
opponents’ goal. 

RULE 7.—A scrimmage takes place when 
the holder of the ball puts it down on the 
ground, and puts it in play by kicking it or 
snapping it back. 

RULE 8.—A fair catch is a catch made 
direct from a kick by one of the opponents, 
or rom a punt-out by one of the same side, 
provided the catcher made a mark with his 
heal at the spot where he has made the 
catch, and no other of his side touch the 
ball. If the catcher, after making his mark, 
be deliberately thrown to the ground by an 


opponent, he shall be given five yards, unless 


this carries the ball across the goal line. 

RULE 9.—Charging is rushing forward to 
seize the ball or tackle a player. 

RULE 10.—Interference is using the hands 
or arms in any way to obstruct or hold a 
player who has not the ball, not the runner. 

RULE 11.—The ball is dead: 

I. When the holder has cried down, 01 
when the referee has cried down, or when 
the umpire has called foul. 


II. When a goal has been obtained. 

III. When it has gone into touch, o1 
touch-in-goal, except for punt-out. 

IV. When a touch-down or safety has 
been made. 
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V. When a fair catch has been heeled. 
No play can be made while the ball is dead, 
except to put in play by rule. 

RULE 12.—The grounds must be 330 feet 
in length and 160 feet in width, with a goal 
placed in the middle of each goal line, com- 
posed of two upright posts, exceeding 20 
feet in height, and placed 18 feet 6 inches 
apart, with cross-bar 10 feet from the ground. 

RULE 13.—The game shall be played by 


Touch in Goal. 


Touch or bounds. 


Goal Tne. 


(18% feet) 
Goal 
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Touch in Goal. 


teams of eleven men each; and in case of 


a disqualified or injured player a substitute 
shall take his place. Nor shall the disquali- 
fied or injured player return to further par- 
ticipation in the game. 

RULE 14.—There shall be an umpire and 
a referee. No man shall act as an umpire 
who is an alumnus of either of the com- 
peting colleges. The umpires shall be 
nominated and elected by the Advisory 


In Touch. 


330 feet. 
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Committee. ‘The referee shall be chosen by 
the two captains of the opposing teams in 
each game, except in case of disagreement, 
when the choice shall be referred to the Ad- 
visory Committee, whose decision shall be 
final. All the referees and umpires shall be 
permanently elected and assigned, on or 
before the third Saturday in October in each 
year. 

RULE 15.—(a) The umpire is the judge 


[eos ur yonoy, 


Touch or Bounds. 
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25-yard-line Limit of Kickout. 
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for the players, and his decision is final re- 
garding fouls and unfair tactics. 

(6) The referee is judge for the ball, and 
his decision is final in all points not covered 
by the umpire. 

(c) Both umpire and referee shall use 
whistles to indicate cessation of play on 
fouls and downs. ‘The referee shall use a 
stop watch in timing the game. 

RULE 16.—(a) The time of a game is an 
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RULE 33.—(a) If the try be by a place- 
kick, a player of the side which has touched 
the ball down shall bring it up to the goal 
line, and making a mark opposite the spot 
where it was touched down, bring it out at 
right angles to the goal line such distance 
as he thinks proper, and there place it for 
another of his side to kick. ‘The opponents 
must remain behind their goal line until the 
ball has been placed on the ground. 

(6) The placer in a try-at-goal may be off- 
side or in touch without vitiating the kick. 

RULE 34.—If the try be by a punt-out, the 
punter shall bring the ball up to the goal 
line, and making a mark opposite the spot 
where it was touched down, punt-out from 
any spot behind line of goal and not nearer 
the goal post than such mark, to another of 
his side, who must all stand outside of goal 
line not less than fifteen feet. If the touch- 
down was made in touch in goal, the punt- 
out shall be made from the intersection of 
the goai and touch lines. The opponents 
may line up anywhere on the goal line, 
except space of five feet on each side of pun- 
ter’s mark, but cannot interfere with punter, 
nor can he touch the ball after kicking it 
until it touch some other player. If a fair 
catch be made from a punt-out, the mark 
shall serve to determine positions as the mark 
of any fair catch. Ifa fair catch be not 
made the ball shall go to the opponents at the 
spot where it first strikes the ground. 

RULE 35.—A side which has made a touch- 
back or asafety must kick out from not more 
than twenty-five yards outside the kicker’s 
goal. If the ball go into touch before strik- 
ing a player it must be kicked out again ; 
and if this occurs three times in succession 
it shall be given to opponents asin touch on 
twenty-five yard line on side where it went 
out. At kick-out opponents must be on 

twenty-five yard line, nearer their own goal. 
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RULE 36.—The following shall be the 
value of each point in the scoring : 


Goal obtained by touch-down),.............. 6 
Goalitromifiel dukick;ciness scores ceiecaccce 5 
Touch-down failing goal,........ccccsesseeees 4 
Salety DyOPpPoneMisss.seocenssstesmeere eee 2 


BASE BALL. 
The Ball Ground. 


RULE 1.—The ground must be an en- 
closed field, sufficient in size to enable each 
player to play in his position as required by 
these Rulese. 

RULE 2.—The Infield must be a ‘space of 
ground thirty yards square. 


The Bases. 


RULE 3.—The Bases must be : 

SECTION 1. Four in number, and desig- 
nated as First Base, Second Base, Third Base 
and Home Base. 

SECTION 2. ‘The Home Base must be of 
whitened rubber twelve inches square, so 
fixed in the ground as to be even with the 
surface, and so placed in the corner of the 
infield that two of its sides will form part of 
the boundaries of said infield. 

SECTION 3. ‘The First, Second and Third. 
Bases must be canvas bags, fifteen inches 
square, painted white, and filled with some 
soft material, and so placed that the center 
of the second base shall be upon its corner of 
the infield, and the center of the first and 
third bases shall -be on the lines running to 
and from second base and seven and one-half 
inches from the foul lines, providing that 
each base shall be entirely within the foul 
lines. 

SECTION 4. Allthe bases must be securely 
fastened in their positions, and so placed as 
to be distinctly seen by the Umpire. 


The Foul Lines. 


RULE 4.—The Foul Lines must be drawn 
in straight lines from the outer corner of 
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the Home Base, along the outer edge of the 
First and Third Bases, to the boundaries of 
the Ground. 


The Position Lines. 


RULE 5.—The Pitcher’s Lines must be 
straight lines forming the boundaries of a 
space of ground, in the infield, five and-one- 
half feet long by four feet wide, distant fifty 
feet from the center of the Home Base, and 
so placed that the five and one-half feet lines 
would each be two feet from and parallel 
with a straight line passing through the 
enter of the Home and Second Bases. Each 
corner of this space must be marked by a 
flat round rubber plate six inches in diameter, 
fixed in the ground even with the surface. 

RULE 6.—The Catcher's Lines must be 
drawn from the outer corner of the Home 
‘Base, in continuation of the Foul Lines, 
‘straight to the limits of the Ground back of 
Home Base. | 

RULE 7.—The Captain’s or Coacker’s Line 
‘must be a line fifteen feet from and parallel 
with the Foul lines, said lines commencing 
at a line parallel with and seventy-five feet 
distant from the Catcher’s Lines, and runn- 
ing thence to the limits of the grounds. 

RuLE 8.—The Player's Lines must be 
drawn from the Catcher’s Lines to the limits 
of the Ground, fifty feet distant from and 
parallel with the foul lines. 

RULE 9.—The Batsman’s Lines must be 
straight lines forming the boundaries of a 
space on the right, and of a similar space on 
the left, of the Home Base, six feet long by 
four wide, extending three feet in front of 
and three feet behind the center of the Home 
Base, and with its nearest line distant six 
inches from the Home Base. 

RULE 10.—The Three Feet Lines must be 
drawn as follows: From a point on the Foul 
Tine from Home Base to First Base, and 
equally distant from such bases, shall be 
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drawn a line on Foul Ground, at a right 
angle to said Foul Line, and to a point three 
feet distant from it; thence running parallel 
with said Foul Line, to a point three feet 
distant from the First Base; thence in a 
straight line to the Foul Line, and thence 
upon the Foul Line to point of beginning. 

RULE 11.—The lines designated in Rules 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 must be marked with 
chalk or other suitable material, so as to be 
distinctly seen by the Umpire. ‘They must 
all be so marked their entire length, except 
the Captain’s and Player’s Lines, which must 
be so marked for a distance of at least thirty- 
five yards from the Catcher’s Lines. 


The Ball. 


RULE 12.—The Ball. 

SECTION 1. Must not weigh less than 
five nor more than five and one-quarter 
ounces avoirdupois, and measure not less 
than nine nor more than nine and one-quarter 
inches in circumference. The Spalding 
League Ball or the Reach American Associa- 
tion Ball must, be used in all games played 
under these rules. 

SECTION 2. For each championship 
game two balls shall be furnished by the 
Home Club to the Umpire for use. When 
the ball in play is batted over the fence or 
stands, on to foul ground out of sight of the 
players, the other ball shall be immediately 
put into play’ by the Umpire. As often as 
one of the two in use shall be lost, a new one 
must be substituted, so that the Umpire may 
at all times, after the game begins, have two 
for use. ‘The moment the Umpire delivers 
a new or alternate ball to the pitcher it 
comes into play, and shall not be exchanged 
until it, in turn, passes out of sight on to foul 
ground, At no time shall the ball be inten- 
tionally discolored by rubbing it with the 
soil or otherwise. 

SECTION 3. In all games the ball or balls 
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the Foul Lines, and Rules 37 and 38 are to 
be construed accordingly. 

RULE 40.—A Fair batted ball that goes 
over the fence at a less distance than two 
- hundred and ten feet from Home Base shall 
entitle the Batsman to two Bases, and a dis- 


__ tinetive line shall be marked on the fence 


at this point. 
Strikes. , 

RULE 41.—A strike is: 

SECTION 1. A ball struck at by the Bats- 
man without its touching his bat; or 
SECTION 2. <A Fair Ball legally delivered 

_ by the Pitcher, but not struck at by the Bats- 
man. 

SECTION 3. Any obvious attempt to 
make a Foul Hit. 

RULE 42.—A Foul Strike is a ball batted 
by the Batsman when any part of his person 
is upon ground outside the lines of the Bats- 
man’s position. 

The Batsman is Out. 


RULE 43.—The Batsman is out: 

SECTION I. If he fails to take his position 
at the bat in his order of batting unless the 
etror be discovered and the proper Batsman 
takes his position before a fair hit has been 
made; and in such case the balls and strikes 
called must be counted in the time at bat of 
the proper Batsman. /rovded, this rule 
shall not take effect unless the out is declared 
before the ball is delivered to the succeeding 
Batsman. 

SEecrion 2. If he fails to take his posi- 
tion within one minute after the Umpire 
has called for the Batsman. 

SECTION 3. If he makes a foul hit, other 
than a Foul Tip as defined in RULE 38, and 
the ball be’ momentarily held by a Fielder 
before touching the ground, proyided it be 
not caught in a Fielder’s hat or cap, or 
touch some object other than a Fielder, be- 


fore being caught. 
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SECTION 4. If he makes a Foul Strike. 
SECTION 5. If he attempts to hinder the 


Catcher from Fielding the ball, evidently 
without effort to make a fair hit. 

SECTION 6. If, while the first base be oc- 
cupied by a base runner, three strikes be 
called on him by the Umpire, except when 
two men are already out. 

SECTION 7. If, while making the third 
strike, the ball hits his person or clothing. 

SECTION 8. If, after twostrikes have been 
called, the Batsman obviously attempts to 
make a foul hit, as in Section 3, Rule 41. 


BASE RUNNING RULES. 


When the Batsman Becomes a Base Run- 
ner. 


RULE 44.—The Batsman becomes a Base 
iamnier: 


SECTION 1. Instantly after he makes a 
Paar Fit. 
SECTION 2. Instantly after four balls have 


been called by the Umpire. 

SECTION 3. Instantly after three strikes | 
have been declared by the Umpire. 

SECTION 4. If, while he be a Batsman, 
his person or clothing be hit by a ball from 
the Pitcher, unless—in the opinion of the 
Umpire—he intentionally permits himself to 
be so hit. 

SECTION 5. ‘Instantly after an illegal de- 
livery of a ball by the Pitcher. 


Bases to be Touched. 


RULE 45.—The Base Runner must touch 
each base in regular order, viz. : First, Second, 
Third and Home Bases; and when obliged 


to return (except on a foul hit) must retouch 


the base or bases in reverse order. 
Entitled to Base. 


_ Rue 46.—The Base Runner shall be en- 
titled, without being put out, to take the 
Base in the following cases: 


HEALTHFUL ATHLETIC SPoORYs. 


ficient to keep the body afloat. As soon as 
he can do this, and propel himself forwards, 
then he has learned the art, and only wants 
to attain greater skill by practice. 

Mistakes which retard the attainment of 
of the art of swimming are: Too rapid 
movements; the endeavor to float on the 
surface of the water, instead of keeping the 
body, at an inclination; spreading the 
fingers, instead of keeping them close to- 
gether; moving the arms too deep in the 
water, or quite on the surface, instead of 
about four inches below. 

After having acquired some practice and 
skill in swimming forwards, it is easy to 
learn swimming in upright position by 
means of making small swimming 
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stretching forwards the arm on the side that 
is below when performing the turning, and 
a general good stretching of the body, the 
turning from the backward-lying position to 
the forward-lying one, and wzce versa, is 
greatly facilitated. 

The Plunge. 

In bathing places with shallow water there 
is no necessity for leaping into the water, 
but there are many places with high shores 
where the only possibility of getting a bath 
is by leaping into it. In cases of accident 
it is sometimes-of the greatest importance to 
be able to plunge into the water calmly and 
courageously. 

General rules to be observed when leaping 


motions with the feet, and keeping 
the arms horizontally out from 
the sides, slightly pressing the 
water with the palms of the hands. 


How to Swim on the Back. 


To swim on the back, the head 
is sent backwards, its hinder part 
immersed in the water; the chest 
is arched forwards; the legs per- 
form the swimming motions with sharp 
stretchings downwards. In the beginning 
one can facilitate the swimming on the back 
by movements of the arms, or by resting 
them against the bottom. 

After having acquired some skill in this 
mode of swimming, the arms may be kept 
either along the sides, or with the hands on 
the hips, or stretched horizontally to the 
sides. In the last-named position they may 
be moved, so as to assist in keeping the body 
afloat and increase the speed. 

Once the art of swimming is acquired, 
either frontwise or in backward-lying posi- 
tion, there is no great difficulty in passing 
from one of these positions to the other. By 
somewhat 1icreasing the speed forwards and 


SWIMMING ON THE BACK. ~ 


intothewaterare: totakeadeep breath before 
leaping, and to offer the smallest possible sur- 
face to the water—that is to say, either the 
feet or the hands—for if a broader surface, 
such as the back or the chest, strike against 


the surface of the water when leaping from 


some considerable height, it will cause great 
pain, and may even have fatal consequences. 
To begin with, the leaps should be made 
from only a slight elevation, in order that 
the learner may gradually accustom himseli 
to self-possession when under the water. 

The leap down into the water with feet 
foremost is performed with stretched legs and 
feet, the heels closely kept together (so.as not 
to separate when touching the water), the 
whole body in upright attitude, the arms and 
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the hands stretched and kept close along the 
sides. When down in the water the swim- 
ming movements should be recurred to at 
_ once, in order to rise to the surface as 
_* promptly as possible. 

‘The Header.’’ 
In diving, the body is bent forward with 
the arms stretched over the head, the palms 
of the hands kept close against each other, 


~ and wheu arrived so far forwards that itison 


the point of falling, in that very moment one 
makes a good start with both feet, immedi- 
ately afterwards throwing upwards the legs 


THREE POSITIONS IN DIVING AND RETURNING. 


and stretching the back. As soon as one 


touches the water the head and the back 


should at once be sent backwards in order to 
change the direction of the body, and thus 
bring the head above the water. After some 
practice the stooping-leap can also be perform- 
ed head foremost, the arms and hands being 
stretched close along the sides. 

In order to gain assurance and precision 
a good deal of practice is necessary, and the 
learner should pass gradually from the easy 
to the more difficult performances; thus he 
should first do the leaping from a lesser 
height, then from higher and higher places. 


HOW TO BE HEALTHY AND STRONG. 


In the first instance, the inclination of. his 
body towards the water should be less than 


} later on, till it finally becomes a vertical one. 


He should, however, be careful that in the 
vertical down-leap the legs may not strike 
over to the opposite side (z.e., backwards), so 
as to make him throw a somersault into the 
water. The more shallow the water, the 
more the down-leap should approach the hori- 
zontal direction. ‘To leap from greater 
heights demands great force and self-control, 
and should never be attempted until assur- 
ance and practice in taking up the proper 
attitude have been gained. 

When practicing the stoop- 
ing-leaps, it is important to as- 
certain beforehand the depth of 
the water and the nature of the 
bottom, in order to avoid being 
hurt against stones and othet 
things that may possibly make 
the water unsafe. 


Swimming under Water. 


The art of diving consists, 
properly speaking, in swim- 
ming under the water with re- 
tained breath and open eyes. 
Diving is related to the plunge 
into the water in so far as it can be exercised 
as a continuation of a stooping-leap by 
means of swimming under the water either 
downwards towards the bottom or in the 
horizontal direction. ‘This, however,  pre- 
supposes some previous practice in diving 
into shallow water, and should be done with 
due precaution and not with rashness. 

Diving whilst already swimming can be 
done in the following manner :—One raises 
one’s self somewhat in the water, stretches 
the arms over head, making the hands meet, 
so as to form a wedge in front of the bea * 
then, with a spring, make the leap. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


How to Nurse the Sick. 


saved by good nursing as by good 

doctors. Medical skill cannot always 
save life, but it has a far better prospect 
of doing it when accompanied by proper 
care for the sick. ‘There are those whe get 
well in spite of neglect, and there are multi- 
tudes who die just by reason of it. Medical 
treatment would have raised them to health, 
if good nursing had attended it. 

A diseased organ demands the greatest in- 
dulgence. An unsound leg must not be used 
in walking, running or jumping; a disturbed 
stomach must not be tried by indigestible 
food; hoarseness interdicts talking, singing 
and shouting ; week eyes should avoida bright 
light; a short-winded person must not hurry 
in going up or down a staircase, or on the 
slope of a hill. It is against this cardinal 
tule that the larger number of offences is 
committed, especially during the conwvales- 
cence of a diseased member. | 

Most patients find it hard to await quietly 
the complete healing and restoration of an 
impaired organ, but would hasten to burden 
a part, still weak and but imperfectly re- 
covered, with tasks beyond its capacity. The 
unwelcome result is that the disease breaks 
out afresh and assumes now a graver cha- 
racter anda more lingering type. Especially 
in typhoid fever do we often see a fatal recur- 
tence, and no physician should omit to cau- 
tion a patient convalescing from this disease 
against the very dangerous consequences of 
departing from the prescribed diet. 

The patient should observe a well-balanced. 


PD) eet by as many lives have been 


‘unirritating. 


restful self-restraint, avoiding everything at 
all out of the ordinary. It is surprising how 
many persons in sickness feel constrained to 
do something strangely inconsistent with 
their condition. ‘This may be thought the 
reason, in no small number of instances, why 
at acertain point an illness is disturbed in its 
otherwise favorable course and begins an 
advance toward a fatal termination. It would 
be much better for every patient to remain in 
his room, if not in bed, up to the end of the 
period of illness, quite as carefully as at its 
beginning. 

Everything furnished the patient should 
be of the best quality. Above all, at night 
as well as during the day, the air of the sicks 
room should be pure and free from drafts and _ 
from dampness. ‘The mattress must not be 
too high, the temperature of the room must 
preserve an equable medium, and the food 
must be easily digested and moderately nu- 
tritive, while the drinks should be mild and 
All unusual excitements are 
to be avoided, as well as efforts of the mind, 
senses or body, glaring lights, loud noises. 
and disagreeable odors. 

Very often we find it to be the case, and 
not a little, it may be, to the injury of the 
patient, that he is either greatly overfed, or 
that nearly all nourishment is withheld from 
him, Generally the rule is to give little 
food at a time and to repeat it frequently. 
Food prepared for the sick should always be 
of the best quality and cooked with the ut- 
most care. ‘The nurse should bear in mind ~ 
that her task is that of supplementing an im- 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


How to Give Aid in Emergencies. 


HE occurrence of an accident in any 


well-populated region is sure to draw 

a crowd about the victim. ‘The first 
thing to be done is to disperse such a gather- 
ing, or at least to persuade spectators to keep 
away from the injured person. <A space of 
not less than ten feet on every side should be 
completely cleared, only those being allowed 
to approach nearer who are in immediate 
charge of the operations for relief. 


Fainting. 


When any one faints he should be placed 
ima recumbent position, with his head low, 
if he is pale and bloodless, but high, if red 
in the face, and every tight-fitting garment 
should be loosened. Then he should be 
fanned in the open air or by an open win- 
dow, cold water should be sprinkled over 
him, and his temples bathed with vinegar, 
ether or cologne, while ammonia, burnt 
feathers or singed hair are held beneath his 
nose, and his nostrils are tickled to make 
him sneeze. If the faint be a deep one, an 
enema of vinegar may be administered, the 
feet and hands bathed in warm water, the 
soles of the feet chafed, and mustard applied 
over the heart. 

A Trance. 


A trance is the most extreme form of faint- 
ing, and the appearance of a person in a 
trance resembles very closely that of one 
dead. Only a layman, however, can make a 
mistake in this respect, certainly not a phy- 
sician trained in scientific accuracy and in 
eareful methods of examination; for such an 
examination soon makes it apparent that 
both heart-sounds, or at least one of them, 


can be heard in a lethargic person, although 
sometimes very faint and infrequent. It 
heard less frequently than once in five min- 
utes, the condition must be that of death. 

To avoid burial during life the most 
serviceable measures are the prohibition of 
premature interments, the allowing of inter- . 
ment only after the beginning of decomposi- 
tion or after an autopsy, and the careful 
determination of death by medically com- ~ 
petent persons. 

The treatment of an individual apparently 
dead should be begun by freeing him from 
every injurious influence, such as ribbons 


| about the neck, noxious gases, and, in the 


case of those nearly drowned, from water in 
the air-passages. ‘This accomplished, he 
should be placed in a room filled with fresh 
air, his clothing removed cautiously but as 
quickly as possible, by cutting it off, if 
necessary, his mouth and nose cleared of 
any obstruction, and an effort made to 
restore his nervous energy, his circulation, 
and above all his respiration. 

This may be accomplished by making 
warm applications to the body and by 
warm baths, by washing the skin with 
vinegar, by rubbing, brushing and knead- 
ing it vigorously, by tickling the nose and | 
throat, by rousing the nerve of smell with 
irritants such as spirits of ammonia, by drop- 
ping naphtha and spirits of mustard upon 
the preecordia, or by applying a mustard 
poultice in the same region. 

Especial benefit may be derived from 
artificial respiration and from blowing air 
into the lungs. If, in effecting the latter, 
the operator would avoid applying his 
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BOOK TVs 


Business Rules and Forms. 


CHAPTER: 2OVILT 


Meaning of Terms Used in Business. 


Abandonmenc, —Kelinquishing to underwriters property 
saved fro. shipwrecks. 

Abai.ment.—Discount; sum allowed on payment of 
money betore due. i 

Acceptance.—A receiving so as to bind the agreement 
to pay a biil or draft. 

Accommodation Paper.—The loan of commercial paper 
or credit. 

Accrued.—Interest or increase due and unpaid. 

Account.—A statement; an arrangement of debits and 
credits in relation to aay person or thing; a 
record of business transactions. 

Account Sales.—A statement of the product arising from 
the sale of goods received by a merchant from 
another party, and sold for his benefit, together 
with the costs and charges incurred in making 
such sale. 

Accountant.—One who is skilled in accounts. 

Actuary.—A clerk of certain courts and insurance offices ; 
one skilled in annuities; an acting officer. 

Administrator.—One who manages an intestate estate. 

Adjustment.—Settlement of a difference between two 
parties. 

Admiralty.—A body which controls naval affairs in 
England. 

Ad valorem.—According to value. 

Advance.—Additional price, stocks above par. 

Advances.—Sums of money paid by a merchant upon 
goods lodged in his hands for sale at a future time. 
This term also covers money loaned by bankers 
on bills of lading. 

Adventure.—Property ventured in a voyage; a specula- 
tion., 

Advice.—Counsel given, usually in regard to the pur- 
chase and sale of goods. 


Affidavit,—A declaration under oath made in writing. 

Agent.—A person who acts for another; a deputy. 

Adulteration.—Mixing a spurious with a genuine article. 

Allowance.—Abatement, a deduction made for various 
reasons. 

Ambassador.— An enyoy of the highest rank sent to @ 
foreign government. ' 

Appraise.—To estimate the value of goods or property 

Antiipate.—To take beforehand, or pay before due. 

Appurtenance.—That which appertains or belongs tc 
something else. 

Arbitration.—The referring of a controversy to person: 
chosen by the parties to decide lt. 

Arrear.—That which is behind in payment. 

Assay.—To determine the amount of a particular metal 
in an ore or metallic compound. 

Assess.—To tax, or value for the purpose of taxing. 

Assets,—Resources, property in possession or money 
due. 

Antedate.—To date beforehand. 

Assignee.—One to whom something is assigned, one 
who receives property to dispose of for the benefit 
of creditors. 

Assignor,—One who makes a transfer to another. 

Assignment.—The transfer of property to assignees. 

Association.—A company of persons united for a par 
ticular purpose. 

Assume.—To take on one’s self or become liable fo: 
the debts of another. 

Attachment.—A writ or warrant for the purpose. 

Attest.—To call to witness or give official testimony re. 
quired in solemn instruments. 

Attorney (Power of).—A document by which a person 
authorizes another to act in his stead. 

Auctioneer.—One who sells goods at an auction, 
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MEANING OF TERMS USED IN BUSINESS. 


Minufacture—The process of converting raw material 


into articles of use and sale. 

Margin.—A sum of money deposited with a broker, in 
stock transactions, to protect hitn against loss by 
the depreciation of stocks held by him for another 
party. Also the difference between the value of 
securities deposited as collateral, and the amount 
loaned upon them. 

Marine —Relating to the sea. 

Maritime Law.—taw relating to harbors, ships and 
seamen. 

Marc.—A weight in European countries for estimating 
gold. and silver; a German gold coin equal to 

, 23d5c. | 

Mart.—A place of public sale; a market, 

Maturity —The date when a note or draft falls due or 
is payable. 

Maxitmum.—The highest figure. 

Mercantile Law.—Law relating to business transactions. 


Merger.—Vhe absorption of a thing of lesser import- 
ance by a greater, whereby the lesser ceases to 
exist, but the greater is not increased. For in- 
stance, a note on which a judgment is recovered 
is absorbed by and merged in the judgment. 


Minimum.—The lowest figure. 
Mint—The place where money is coined. 
Misfeasance,—Doing in an improper manner, by which 
another receives an injury. : 
Mitigation —Lessening the amount of a judgment, 
penalty, or punishment. 
Money —Current coin and circulating medium. 
Money Broker.—A broker who deals in money or ex- 
changes. 
Monopoly—The sole power of vending goods. 
Wortgage—The convyeyauce of real estate as collateral 
security of a debt. 
Mortgagee.—The person to whom the conveyance is made 
Mortagor.—One who makes the mortgage. 
Negotiable—That may be transferred by endorsement 
-and delivery, or by delivery alone. 
WNegotiate—To transact business or treat with another 
respecting trade or treaty. 
_Net.—Clear of all charges and deductions. 
Net Proceeds —The sum left after deducting commission 
or discount, etc. 
Non-feasance.—The non-performance of an act that 
should be done. 
Non-suit,—Abandoning a case, usually by order of the 
court. 
Note.—An obligation without a seal ; a written promiise 
to pay. 
Notary Public.~An officer whose chief business it is to 
protest paper for non-payment. 
Open Policy.—A policy upon which amounts yet to be 
ascertained and insured may be entered at different 
times. 5 
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Ostensible Partners.—Those whose names are made 
known to the public. 

Outstanding Debts.—Those unpaid. 

Overt.—Open to view, not secret, but manifest. 

Owe.—To be indebted to, or bound to pay. 

Par.—FEqual value; when market value equals faee 
value. 

Partnership.—Company; union of two or more in 
business. 

Pawnbroker.—One who lends money on pledge o1 
deposit of goods. 

Pay.—To recompense ; an equivalent given for goods. 

Payee.—The party to whom payment is to be made. 

Payor.—One who pays or is bound to pay. 

Pledge.—A pawn; a deposit as security. 

Policy of Insurance,—Contract between the insurer and 
the insured. 

Politic.—According to good policy ; for the public good. 

Portage.—The price of carrying; cost paid by the cap- 
tain for running his vessel. 

Premises.—Things previously mentioned ; houses, lands, 
etc. 

Premium.—The sum paid for insurance ; the excess of 
value above par. 

Price.—Value set or demanded ; current value. 

Price Current.—A table of the current price of mer- 
chandise, stocks, bills of exchange, etc. 

Prima Facie.—On the first view of the matter. 

Primage.—A charge imposed in addition to the freight. 

Principal,—An employer; the head of a commercial 
house ; the sum loaned upon which interest is paid. 

Pro rata.— According to the rate; proportionately. 

Protest.—A formal declaration made by a notary public 
for want of payment of a promissory note, or 
for want of acceptance or payment of a bill of 
exchange. 


Quarantine.—Restraint of intercourse to which a ship 
is subjected upon the supposition that she is 
infected with disease. 

Quotations.—A statement of the prices of articles of 
merchandise, given for the information of corves- 
pondents. ¥ 

Rate.—The proportion or standard. 

Rebatement.—Deduction for prompt payment ; discount. 

eal Estate.—Land, and everything that legally passes 
with the land, in a conveyance or sale. 

Receipt.—A writing acknowledging the taking of 
money or goods. 

Réefund.—To repay or pay back. 

Kesources.—Pecuniary means; effects; property. 

Respondential Bond.—A pledge of a cargo at sea. 

Retatl.—To sell in small quautities. 

Revenue.—Tax; income; rents; customs and duties, 

Reversionary Interest.—A right to possession of property 
at the termination of a certain period, or upon the 
death of the holder. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“Business Rules and Laws for Daily Use. 


HE need of a compendium of rules 
and laws required in daily business 
is evident. For want of this men 

have to consult lawyers and pay fees, where- 
as, if they had at hand just the information 
which this chapter furnishes in a plain, 
condensed form, they would save themselves 
much trouble and expense. You find here 
in a nut-shell what you would have to wade 
through many volumes to obtain, and are 
furnished with legal knowledge which is of 
inestimable service to every man doing 
business. 

Many mistakes may be avoided by con- 
sulting. the maxims and laws here laid 
down. | 


CONCISE BUSINESS RULES. 


The intelligent and upright business man regulates 
hisconduct by fixed principles and established methods. 
He is not the creature of impulse or caprice. 

1. He is strict in keeping his engagements. 

2. He does nothing carelessly or hurriedly. 

3. He does not entrust to others what he can easily 
do himself. 

4. He does not leave undone what should and can 
be done. 

5. While frank with all, keeps his plans and views 
largely to himself. 

6. Is prompt and decisive in his dealings, and don’t 
overtrade. 

7. Prefers short credits to long ones; and cash to 
credit always. 

8. Is clear end explicit in his bargains. 

9g. Doesn’t leave to memory what should be in 
writing. 

to. Keeps e9pies of all important letters sent, and 
files carefully all papers of value. 

II. Doesn’t allow his desk tobe littered, but keeps it 
tidy and well arranged. 

12. Aims to keep everything in its proper place. 

13. Keeps the details of his business well in hand, 
and under his own eye. 


14. Believes that those whose credit is suspected are 
not to be trusted. 

15. Often examines his books and knows how he 
stands, 

16. Has stated times for balancing his books, and 
sending out accounts that are due. 

17. Never takes money risks that can be avoided, 
and shuns litigation. 

18. Is careful about expenses, and keeps within his 
income. 

19. Doesn’t*postpone until to-morrow what can as 
well be done to-day. 

20. Is extremely careful about endorsing for any 
one. 

21. To claims of real need he responds generously- 


CONCISE BUSINESS LAWS. 


The following compilation of business law contains 
the essence of a large amount of legal verbiage: 

1. If a note is lost or stolen, it does not release the 
maker; he must pay it, if the consideration for which 
it was given and the amount can be proven. 

2. Notes bear interest only when so stated. 

3. Principals are responsible for the acts of their 
agents. 

4. Each individual in a partnership is responsible 
for the whole amount of the debts of the firm, except 
in cases of special partnership. 

5. Ignorance of the law excuses no one, 

6. The law compels no one to do impossibilities. 

7. An agreement without consideration is void. 

8. A note made on Sunday is void. 

g. Contracts made on Sunday cannot be enforced. 

to. A note by a minor is voidable. A contract made 
with a minor is void. 

11. A contract made with a lunatic is void. 

12, A note obtained by fraud, or from a person in - 
state of intoxication, cannot be collected. 

13. It is a fraud to conceal a fraud. 

14. Signatures made with a lead-pencil are good is 
law. 

15. A receipt for money is not always conclusive. 

16. The acts of one partner bind all the rest. 

17. The maker of an ‘‘accommodation” bill or note 
(one for which he has received no consideration, hay- 
ing lent his name or credit for the accommodation of 
the holder) is not bound to the person accommodated, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Book-keeping. 


VERY bey should learn book-keeping. 

Is there any good reason why every 

girl should not learn book-keeping 

also? <A practical knowledge of accounts 

and of the various forms used in ‘business, 

ought to be acquired by every individual. 

For the want of such knowledge, mistakes 

and blunders are constantly occurring. Every 
household should have its accountant. 


The system of book-keeping herewith pre- 
sented, is that taught in Peirce’s Business 
College, Philadelphia, which is considered 
the leading institution of its kind in the 
United States. The publishers of this work 
acknowledge Mr. Peirce’s courtesy in placing 
at their disposal the system taught in his 
college, a knowledge of which can be gained 
by any one, and will be found invaluable. 


SIGNS AND ABBREVIATIONS USED IN BUSINESS. 


Ace. Account 
Ad lib At pleasure 
Admr. Administrator 
Admx Administratrix 
Adv. Adventure 
Agt. Agent 
Amt, Amount 
Ans. Answer 
A.D. In the year of om Lord 
A.M. In the year of the World 
A.M. Before noon—Morning 
Apr. April 
Asst, Assistant 
Asstd. Assorted 
Aug. August 
Ave. Avenue 
Bal, Balance 
Bads. Boards 
Begs. Bags ° 
Bol. Barrel 
Bk. Bank 
B.B. Bill Book 
Blk. Black 
Bis. Bales 
- Bot. Bought 
Bro. Brother 
Brot. brought 
Bu. Bushel 
Bas. Boxes 


Bills Receivable 
Bills Payable 
Capital 


Bills Rec. or B/R 
Bills. Pay. or B/P 
Cap. 


CUB. Cash Boox 

Ch’ ed. Charged 

Ck. Check 

Gal. Car load 

COOnD. Collect on delivery 

Co. Company 

Coll, Collateral 

Col, Collection 

Const. Consignment 

Com, Commission 

Con. Contra 

Cr. Creditor 

Cts. Cents 

DEB. Day Book 

Dep. Deposit 

Dee. December 

Deft. Defendant 

Dt. Draft 

Dis, Discount 

De Double first class 

Do. Ditto—the same 

Doz Dozen 

Dr. Debtor 

Dray Drayage 

D's Days 

La, Each 

Vii Sis Errors excepted 

L.& O. EF Errors and omissions 
excepted 

Ling English 

Ene d, Entered 

Et al, And others — 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 


Books OF ORIGINAL ENTRY are those in 
which the business transaction is recorded at 
the time of its occurrence, and from which 
is taken, directly or indirectly, to the Ledger: 
as the Day Book, Cash Book, Invoice Book, 
Sales Book, ete. 

AUXILIARY Books aid materially in giv- 
ing the particulars and details of a trans- 
action. They comprise the Bank Book, Bill 
Book, Draft Book, Note Book, Order Book, 
Ticker, -ete; 

Books OF SUBSEQUENT ENTRY are the 
Journal and Ledger. ‘The Journal is some- 
times used to prepare the entries for the 
Ledger, in which are collected together in 
one place, under their appropriate heads, all 
debits and credits of like character. 


SILLS AND BOOKS OF ORIGINAL 
ENTRY. 


The proper making of bills of goods is a 
very important feature of counting-house 
duty, and the recording of business trans- 
actions in books of original entry is of great 
importance. 

The requisites of a proper book of origina 
entries are: 

First.—That the book is the original book 
ef entries, and not one in which the entries 
are transcribed from another book. 

Second.—That they shall be properly de- 
tailed and not lumped, giving such items of 
account, prices and kinds of goods that the 
party shall be able to tell what he is charged 
with. 
Third.—That the entries charge the parties 
by name with sufficient definiteness to indi- 
vidualize the party charged, and to distin- 
- guish him from every one else. 

Fourth —TYhat the entries are made for 
goods sold and delivered, or work and labor 
done in the usual course of business. 

Fifth.—That the respective dates of the 
entries are given. 


aa 


Stxth.—That the entries are made at or 
about the time the goods are set apart for 
delivery, or are delivered, or the work is 
finished. © 


HEAD FOR MECHANICS. 


DAY BOOK. 


The book of original entry is the Day 
Book, or a subdivision of it. ‘There should 
be entered into it, or its subdivision a concise 
and comprehensive history of the merchant’s 
business transactions, and they should be so 
carefully and clearly made that one familiar 
with business affairs, although an entire 
stranger to these particular transactions, would 
understand them fully by merely reading the 
record of them. 

If mistakes are made, either in words or 
figures, they should be cancelled by drawing 
lines of red ink through the mistake, and 
should not under any circumstances be 
erased. As books of original entry only are 
allowed in cases of litigation, it becomes more 
important that erasures should not be made 
in them. 

The Day Book is rarely ever used in a 


/ 
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382 BUSINESS RULES AND FORMS. 


These would appear in the Journal as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH I, 189 . 


\ 


Cash 2887/50 
Merchant 2000} 30 
; Jno. Stilz & Son 200] 9 
Hughes & Miller : 687/56 
Camden Woolen Mills 537/59 
Expense I00|00 
Expense 12|50 
Wendell, Fay & Co. 625]00 
Cash E27 5\C~ 


Memorandum of transactions entered in the Invoice Book, on page 380, and here Journalizeu. 


March, 1 189 .—Boughf of Camden Woolen Mills bill of Cassimeres amounting to $1137.50. Bought of 


Wendell, Fay & Co. bill of Serge, $1125.00. 


These would appear in the Journal as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 1, 189 . 


Mdse. 


Camden Woolen Mills 
Wendell, Fay & Co. | 


| 2262|50 | 


1137/50 
1125|00 


Memorandum of transactions entered in the Sales Book, on page 380, and here Journalized. 


March 1, 189 .—Sold John Stilz & Son Cloths to the amount of $450. Sold Hughes & Miller bill of Cloths 


to the amount of $687.50. 


‘These would appear in the Journal as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH I, I89 . 


Jno. Stilz & Son 
Hughes & Miller 


Mdse. 


LEDGER. 


The Ledger is the principal book, and all 
other books are subservient to it. It is che 
book of accounts, and in it are gathered 
from the books of original entry, either 
directly or through the Journal, all the 
business transactions of which a record has 
been made; but nothing can be entered into 
the Ledger until (x) it is known to what 


account the entry belongs, and (2) on which. 


side it is to be entered. For each person 
who becomes indebted to us, or to whom we 
owe anything, and for each sort of property 


687/50 


| pane 
| T137\50 


of which we may become possessed, an 
account must be opened and indexed, and 
the date and amount of the item placed 
therein. Numerous transactions are thus 
brought, in this condensed form, into a very 
small compass. The debtor, or charged 
items, are placed on the left hand side ana 
the creditor, or discharged, or trusted items, 
on the right hand side. By deducting the 
sum of the items on the one side, from the 
sum of the items upon the other side, an 
easy determination is made of the amount 
due to us, or due by us, or the amount of 


BOOK-KEEPING. 393 
This would appear in Inventory Account of the Ledger as follows : 
Dr. INVENTORY. Cx 
Risgt) 189 
July |1| To Mdse. 35 || 9763138 | July |1| By Mdse. 35 || 9763/38 
“i (es ‘© Real Estate 35 tere) pd +f ‘© Real Hstate 35 100/00 
4 |! € Store Fixtures 35 || 1625loof ‘ |‘‘| ‘ Store Fixtures 35 || 1625.00 
a ««) «© Reading Rail Road Stock | 35 3200/00 oe eS ‘© Reading Rail Road Stock | 35 3200/00 
23,588/38 23,588 38 
# 


LOSS AND GAIN ACCOUNT. 
Loss and Gain Account is debited with all 
Losses and credited with all gains. The dif- 
ference between the sum of the debits and 
the sum of the credits is the net gain or net 
loss. If the sum of the debits is the greater, 


the greater it isa net gain. 

Into this account are brought all the losses. 
and gains which have occurred in the busi- 
ness, and they are here compared and the net 
gain or loss determined. 

It is a Non-speculative Account, and closes 


it isa net loss; if the sum of the credits is | into the Capital Account. 


Schedule of Losses and Gains. 


July 1, 189 .—Porter & Coates, on closing their Ledger for the year, find that they have gained: On Mer- 
chandise, $21,630.80; on Real Estate sold during the year, $2,800; on Discount and Interest, $963.40; om Penna. 
R. R. Stock, $1140; on Phila. & Reading R. R. Stock, $813. : 

They have lost: On Expense Account, $581.60; on Salary Account, $9830; on Rent, $5000. 


Their net gain for the year is, therefore, $11,935.60. 


This would appear in Loss and Gain Account of the Ledger as follows: 


Dr. Loss AND GAIN. Cr. 
189 189 \ 
July | 1] To Expense 36 581/60 f July |1| By Mdse. 36 |} 21,630/So- 
Jel 6 Salary 36 9830 00 a ue “* Real Estate 36 2800\co- 
& “| «6 Rent 36 5000 00 Us ce ‘* Discount and Interest 36 963) 40 
&< «|< Porter 36 5967 80 U6 ¢ ‘Pa. R. R. Stock 36 1140/00 
“ «| 6 QGoates 36 5967 89 6c ve “Pp: & R. R. R. Stock | 36 813/00 
27,347 20 27,347 20 


Debits are losses; Credits are gains. 


SHIPMENT ACCOUNTS. 

Shipments are names given to accounts to 
which are charged the cost of goods sent to 
be sold for our account and at our risk by a 
Factor, or Bailee, called a Commission Mer- 
chant. ‘The account is kept for the purpose 
of ascertaining the gain or losson goods sent 
to a particular person. 


At the time of shipping, the account, by 
whatever name it may be called, is debited 
for the cost of the merchandise and all ex- 
peuses incurred in shipping the same. It is 
credited for the net sum yielded by our goods 
in the hands of the Commissicn Merchant. 

The shipments are distinguished one from 
another by the letters of the Alphabet, or the. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Forms for Business Letters. 


j ¥ IS quite as easy to write a love letter as 
to write a good business letter. Bothare 
difficult, and the opportunity to consult 

, approved forms will be appreciated by all who 
engage in correspondence. Many business 


men have achieved success by being able to: 


write a letter suited to the case, saying just 
enough, saying it right to the point, and 
stopping when there was no more that 
needed to be said. A man is known by his 


Messrs. MATTHEWS & CORNELL, 
No. 360 Levant St.: 


correspondence. In large business houses it 
is customary to employ a correspondent who 
can transact this most delicate part of the 
business in a neat and satisfactory maruer. 
The art of explanation, persuasion and dis- 
tinct statement, is one surely to be coveted. 
The following forms of letters are valuable 
for consultation, affording style, methods of 
statement and important suggestions, and 
will be of service in business correspondence. 


No. 55 Main St., 
CHICAGO, June 12th, 189 . 


GENTLEMEN.—Understanding by your advertisement in the 772bune of the 11th inst., that 


SEEKING A 
JUNIOR CLERK= 
‘RiP 


appointment. 


you require the services of a junior clerk, I beg respectfully to offer myself as a candidate for the 
I am nineteen years of age, and, from my attainments in various branches of 
education, I believe myself qualified for the duties required. 


I may mention that I am not altogether unacquainted with book-keeping and accounts, hav- 
ing for some months past assisted my father, Mr. James Brixey, lumber merchant, in the count: 


ing-house department of his business. 


Should you entertain my application, I beg to refer you to Messrs. Cram & Snyder, coal 
dealers, and Mr. Robert Dunlevy, hardware merchant, Wyoming St., who will have ~leasure in 
testifying as to my character and abilities. 

Iam, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 


Mr. WILLIAM M. BRIXEY: 


fIRM’S REPLY TO 
APPLICATION 


WILLIAM M. BRIXEY. 


No. 360 Levant St., 
CHICAGO, June 13th, 189 . 


$1x.—Having made inquiry of Mr. Dunlevy, one of the references named in your letter of 
the 12th inst., we are satisfied with his recommendation. 


Before making an engagement, 


however, we should desire a personal interview, and should therefore be glad if you could make 
it convenient to call at our counting-house on Saturday forenoon, at 11 o’clock. | 


Messrs. MATTHEWS & CORNELL: 


YOUTH’S REPLY 
TO THE 
GOREGUING 


Yours, MATTHEWS & CORNELL. 


- 


No. 55 Main St., 
CHICAGO, June 14th, 189. 


GENTLEMEN.—I am in receipt of your esteemed letter of yesterday, and feel much obliged 
by your kind attention. I shall not fail to wait upon you on Saturday, punctually at the hour 
mentioned, and should my application be ultimately successful, no effort shall be wanting on 


my part to merit your confidence and approval. 
Iam, gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 


26 


WILLIAM M. BRIXEY. 
4ol 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Agreements, 


HERE are persons who transact- the 
most important business by verbal 
contract. Although this is a prevail- 

ing custom in country places, it is a very 
poor way to do business. It is but fair to 
both parties that the contract should be 
in “black and white”; then there can be no 
mistakes of memory, and no possibility of 
evading the terms of the instrument. 

An agreement or contract is an arrange- 
ment entered into by two or more persons, 
by which each binds himself to perform 
certain -specified acts within a designated 
time. 

Agreements may be verbal, but it is better 
in all cases, and absolutely essential in mat- 
ters of importance, to express them in 
writing. 

Great care should be taken, in drawing an 
agreement, to state explicitly and in the 
plainest language the various acts to be per- 
formed, and the time of such performance. 
Nothing should be left to doubt or uncer- 
tainty. 

The law requires that all the parties to an 
agreement shall understand its provisions in 
the same sense, and does not recognize the 
existence of a contract in which this is not 
the case. ‘Thus, a person sent an order toa 
merchant for a particular quantity of goods 
on certain terms of credit. ‘The merchant 
sent a less quantity of goods, and ata shorter 
credit. The goods were lost on the way, 
and the merchant sued the party who ordered 
them for their value. He failed to win his 
case, as the court held that in consequence of 


or Contracts. 


the failure of the merchant to send the quan 
tity of goods ordered and to grant the credit 
asked, there was no common understand- 
ing between the parties, and consequently 
no contract. 

A contract must show that it is made for 
a valuable consideration. A failure to do this 
renders it void in law. 

Fraud annuls all contracts and obligations, 
and the party so wronged is relieved of his 
obligation by law. If both the parties to an 
agreement act fraudulently, neither can take 
advantage of the fraud of the other; nor can 
one who acts fraudulently set his own fraud 


| aside for his benefit. 


Agreements written in pencil are binding 
in law, but it is best to write them with ink, 
as pencil-marks are easily erased. 

Agreements should be prepared and signed 
in duplicate, triplicate, etc., according to the 
nur ber of personsconcerned in them. Each 
party should have a copy, and should care- 
fully preserve it. 

Generally speaking, all written instru- 
ments are construed and interpreted by the 
law according to the simple, customary, and 
natural meaning of the words used. 

When a contract is so obscure or uncertain 
that it must be set wholly aside and regarded 
as no contract whatever, it can have no force 
or effect upon the rights or obligations of 
the parties, but all of these are the same as 
if they had not made the contract. 


{ 


No custom, however universal, or old, or 
known (unless it has actually become a law), 
has any force whatever, if the parties see fit 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Laws of Partnership. 


EN who associate themselves to- 
gether in business should have a 
clear understanding of their mu- 

tual and individual rights and obligations. 
A partnership is an agreement between 
two or more persons for joining together 


their money, goods, labor, and skill, or any 


or all of them, in some lawful commerce or 
business, under an understanding, express, 
or implied from the nature of the undertak- 
ing, that the parties to the agreement shall 
share between them the profits and loss aris- 
ing therefrom. : 

As stated, a partnership may be formed by 
oral agreement, but it is always better and 
safer that it should be based upon written 
articles of agreement, In which the terms 
and conditions of the partnership must be 
stated explicitly. 

A single joint transaction, out of which 
considered by itself, neither profit nor loss 
arises, will not create a partnership. Neither 
is it a partnership where parties make a jot 
purchase and each then and there takes his 
proper share of the goods. 

No especial form of words is necessary in 
the preparation of articles of partnership. 
The agreement should give the full names 
of the parties to it, the amount of money or 
goods, or the nature of the services, contri- 
buted by each; should state clearly the 
responsibility assumed by each; and should 
set forth the manner in which the profits 
arising from the agreement are to be divided. 
In the absence of such statement the law 
assigns an equal responsibility, and presumes 
an equal division of the profits. 
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The partnership dates from the date of the 
articles, unless otherwise expressly stated in 
the agreement. 

It is not necessary that each partner should 
contribute an equal amount of money to be 
entitled to an equal share of the profits. An 
individual may contribute his knowledge of 
the business to be engaged in, or his skill, or 
his labor, or all three, the other partner or 
partners contributing a specified sum of mo- 
ney, or the money and their services. The 
agreement must state exactly what is contri- 
buted. 

Each and every partner is liable for the 
debts or losses of the concern. A partner- 
ship may bind one or more partners to bear 
the losses, and exempt another partner, or 
partners, from such losses. This agreement is 
perfectly valid between the partners, but it 
is not good against creditors unless such 
creditors in dealing with the firm were aware 
of this agreement, and based their trans- 
actions upon it. 

The act of one partner binds all the others. 
Thus, if one partner gives a negotiable note 
for the use of the firm, and signs it with his 
individual name, such signature binds all the 
other partners. 

Each partner is absolutely responsible to 
every creditor of the firm for the whole 
amount of the debt. If his agreement with 
them limits the amount of his responsibility : 
he may proceed against them to recover his 
loss. 

A person lending his name to a firm, or 
causing, or allowing it to be published as one 
of the partners in a concern, or allowing it 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Bills of Sale, Bonds and Assignments. 


BILL OF SALE is a written agree- 
ment by which a person transfers to 
another person, for a valuable con- 

sideration, his entire right, title, and interest 
in personal property. 

As a general rule, in order to establish 
ownership in law, the purchaser must take 
actual possession of the property purchased ; 


but in some States, if the sale was not inade 
fraudulently, for the purpose of evading the 
payment of just debts, the bill of sale is 
prima facie evidence of the sale, and will 
hold good against the creditors of the seller. 
Such questions must be decided by juries, 
«who have power to set aside the sale in cases 
where fraud is proved. 


Bill of Sale—General Form with Warranty. 


GOODS Know ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That in consideration of seven hundred doilars, the 
Et eP receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, I do hereby grant, sell, transfer and deliver unto 
Thomas Wright, his heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, the following goods and 
chattels, viz. : y) 

One set of parlor furniture, upholstered in purple velvet, $400.00 

One set of black walnut chamber furniture, 300.00 

$700.00 
aAay To have and to hold all and singular the said goods and chattels forever. And the said 


grantor hereby covenants with said grantee that he is the lawful owner of said goods and chat- 
tels; that they are free from all incumbrances; that he has good right to sell the same, as afore- 
said; and that he will warrant and defend the same against the lawful claims and demands of 


all persons whomsoever. 


In WITNESS WHEREOF, the said grantor has hereunto set his hand this tenth day of 


March, 189 . 
Witnesses : 
Q. C. BERTRON, 
ELMER SCHLITZER. 


REILLY VANSANT. 


Bill of Sale—Of a Horse, with Warranty. 


ARTICLE OF GALE 


KNow ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That in consideration of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, to me paid by Patrick Dooner, the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, I, John Mul- 


ligan, by these presents do bargain, sell, and convey to the said Patrick Dooner, his heirs, exec- 
utors, administrators, and assigns, one bay horse, of the male sex, bay color, fifteen hands high, 


. 


WARRANTY 


with a white star in the forehead, known as Old Reliable, to have and to hold the same unto the 
said Patrick Dooner, his heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns forever. 
And I, for myself, my heirs, executors, and administrators, will warrant and defend said 


horse unto him, the said Patrick Dooner, his heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, 
against the lawful claims and demands of all and every person or persons whatsoever. 
Witness my hand this tenth day of May, 189 . 


Witnesses : 
THOMAS JACKSON, 
GEORGE FIN’. 
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JOHN MULLIGAN. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Deeds and 


O documents employed in business are 
more important than deeds and 
mortgages. In former times, any 

writing signed and sealed was termed a deed. 
Now, the law confines the meaning to instru- 
ments for the sale of lands. In this country, 
no lands can be transferred excepting by a 
deed, which must be properly signed, sealed, 
witnessed, acknowledged, delivered, and 
recorded. In some of the States, seals are 
not necessary to the validity of a deed. 

A deed should be written or printed on 
parchment, as paper is more perishable in 
character. . 

The person making the deed is called the 
grantor ; the person in whose favor the deed 
is made is called the grantee. 

The deed should be signed by the grantor 
with his full name, written clearly in ink of 
the best quality. A person accepting a deed 
signed with a lead-pencil places his rights in 
jeopardy. If the grantor cannot write his 
name, he may make his mark. 

The name of the grantee should be written 
clearly, with good ink, in the proper place in 
the deed. 

In the States which require a seal great 
care must be given to see that only those 
recognized in law are used. Strictly speak- 
ing, a seal is a piece of paper wafered on, or 
a piece of sealing-wax pressed on the paper. 
In the New England States and in New 
York, the law does not acknowledge any 
other kind. In the Southern and Western 
States, the written word Sead, with a scrawl 
around it, placed after the signature, con- 
stitutes a legal seal. 
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Mortgages. 


A deed must be delivered in order to ren- 
der it valid. There is no special form neces- 
sary to constitute a proper delivery. —If the 
deed comes into the possession of the grantee 
with the knowledge and consent of the gran- 
tor, however it may have been gotten posses- 
sion of, itis a valid delivery. Ifa man makes 
a deed and fails to deliver it, and dies with it 
in his possession, the deed is of no effect 
whatever. A deed to a married woman 
may be delivered either to her or to her 
husband. 

Some of the States require that deeds shall 
be attested by two witnesses. New York 
requires but one. Other States do not 
require any witnesses; but in all cases a 
deed ought to be witnessed by at least two 
‘persons, whether the law requires it or not. 
It is best to have adult witnesses; but minors 
may act in the capacity if they be of sound 
mind. ‘The witness must have no interest 
in the deed. For this reason a wife cannot 
witness her husband’s signature. 

As a general rule, deeds are valid between 
parties even when not acknowledged. It is 
always best to have them acknowledged, how- 
ever, as an unacknowledged deed cannot be 
recorded. ‘The acknowledgment must be 
made before a person authorized by law to 
receive it. In some places a deed may be | 
acknowledged by either of the grantors, but 
the old custom of an acknowledgment by ad/ 
the grantors is the safest as well as the most 
general, Where a wife joins with her hus- 
band in conveying away her land, or does so 
separately, a particular form and mode of 
acknowledgment is generally required to 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Rights and Duties of Landlords and Tenants. 


civil courts would cease if those 

who lease property and those who 
hire it had clear and definite legal forms to 
follow. ‘These would enable them to come 
to a perfect, mutual understanding, and pre- 
vent a vast amount of litigation which now 
tesults from mere verbal agreements, and a 
failure of the parties to understand their 
mutual rights and obligations. 

A landlord is the owner of real estate who 
hires or lets his property to another person 
for a valuable consideration. ‘The person 
whe occupies rented property is called the 
tenant. ‘The agreement between the land- 
lord and the tenant stating the terms upon 
which the latter occupies the property is 
called the lease. ‘The person granting the 
lease is called in law the lessor; the person 
to whom the lease is made is known as the 
“essee. 


Best part of the business of our 


Written Leases. 


Leases should be written. No particular 
qorm of words is essential, but the lease 
should state in the clearest manner the terms 
and conditions of the agreement, so that 
nothing may be left to dispute between the 
landlord and tenant. ‘The law does not 
recognize verbal promises as binding, 
Therefore the lease must state explicitly 
all the covenants between the parties. 

No matter how bad the condition of a 
house, the landlord is under no legal obliga- 
tion to make the necessary repairs unless he 
sees fit to do so. ‘The lease should therefore 
contain a clause providing for the necessary 
repairs. 


Under an ordinary lease, should the house 
be destroyed by fire the tenant must continue 
to pay the rent, because the law looks upon 
the land as the principal thing leased, and 
the house as merely secondary. So also, if 
the tenant agrees to “return and redeliver 
the house at-the end of the term, in good 
order and condition, reasonable wear and 
tear excepted,” he is bound by this agree- 
ment to rebuild the house -should it be 
destroyed by fire. At present all well- 
drawr. leases provide that the rent shall 
cease in case the house shall be destroyed 
or rendered uninhabitable by fire or any 
other unavoidable calamity. A similar 


: : : 
j clause is also inserted with regard to the 


return of the house. Such a clause in a 
lease relieves the tenant of the obligation to 
rebuild the house, even though it should be 
burned through his own carelessness or that 
of his servants. 

Sub-letting. 

Where the landlord desires to prevent his 
tenant from sub-letting a part or the whole 
of the premises, he must provide for it in 
the lease. A person holding a lease which 
does not contain this prohibition can sub-let 
at his pleasure. | 

The lease should definitely state the period 
for which itis given. If no time is specified, 
the tenant can hold the property for one 
year, but no longer, A tenant-at-will can- 
not vacate the property without giving 
notice of his intention, nor can he be put 
out without being given notice of the land- 
lord’s desire to regain possession of the 
property. ‘The laws in the various States 
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q CONSIDERABLE part of every kind | 
& of business is done through agents, 
4 the individual or the firm employing 
a “trusted deputy. This system extends to 
* nearly all kinds of commercial transactions, 


and is regulated by laws in all the States. 

_ An agent is a person who is employed by 

_ another to represent him in the performance 
of certain acts. 


J 
a 
> 
ol 
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One who is legally incompetent to act on 
his own account may be an agent for a per- 
son who is competent Thus, an alien or a 
Mmatried woman may act as an agent. 

A principal is responsible for the acts of 
his. agents when he, by his acts or words, 
causes the person with whom the agent | 
_ deals to believe him to be vested with law fil | 
_ authority to perform such acts. 


designated acts for another is termed a 
specal ‘agent; one who has authority to 
“represent his principal in all his business, 
or all of his business of a particular kind, 
is termed a general agent. 


which the power is given.) 


e 


ve ee ee ee 


A person authorized to perform certain | 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Agencies and Coilection of Debts. 


If a special agent exceeds his authority, 
| the principal is not bound by his act, because 
| the person dealing with such an agent is 
) bound to inform himself of the extent of 
| such agent’s powers. In the case of a 
_ general agent, the principal is bound by his 
acts, even though he exceed his authority, 
| provided that in such acts he does not go 
| beyond the general scope of his business. 
If, however, the person with whom the 
agent deals does so with the knowledge 
| that the agent is exceeding his powers, he. 
| thereby releases the principal. 
_ Authority may be given to an agent either 
| verbally or in writing. If in ‘writing, it may 
_ be either under or without seal. If given by 
| 4 written instrument, this instrument is 
| termed a Power of Attorney. 
A power of attorney intended to cover 
inuch time should be recorded and acknowl- 
edged. 
The person granting the power of attorney 
is termed in law the constituent; the person 
receiving it is called the attorney. 


Form of Power of Attorney in General Use, 


Kxsow ALL Mens ey Toese Presents, That I, Gad Hill, of the city of St. Louis, State of 
eee oF PART Missouri, have constituted, ordained, and made, and in my stead and place put, and by these 
presents do constitute, ordain, and make, and in my stead and place put Warren North, of the 
city of Baltimore, State of Maryland, to be my true, sufficient, and lawful attorney for me and 
in my name and stead to— [Here state explicitly the things the attorney is to do, and the purposes for 


Giving and hereby granting unto him, the said attorney, full power and authority 3 in and 
about the premises ; and to use all due means, course, and process in law, for the full, effectual, 
and complete execution of the business afore described; and in my name to make and execute 


due acquittance and discharge; and for the premises to appear, and the person of me the con- 
stituent to represent before any governor, judges, justices, officers, and ministers of the law what- 
soever, in any court or courts of judicature, and there, on my behalf, to answer, defend, ane 
reply unto all actions, causes, matters, and things whatsoever relating to the premises. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


Last Wills and Testaments. 


HE breaking of wills has become a 
habit. A man makes his last testa- 
ment, disposing of his property, 
clearly stating just what parties are to re- 
ceive it, dies in the happy assurance that his 
property will fall into the hands of the per- 
sons to whom he has devised it, and then he 
is scarcely cold in his grave before his rela- 
tives, near and remote, are having a lawsuit, 
each contestant trying to get the lion’s share 
of the estate. ‘The man was crazy, or his 
mind was feeble, or he was unduly influ- 
enced. ‘The sharks in effect make a new 
will, but the dead man is not consulted. 

Then comes the wrangling, the false 
swearing, the subterfuges of crafty lawyers, 
the claims of thirty-third cousins who were 
never heard of until the old man died, and 
never would have been heard of unless he 
had left a million. And so a man shrewd 
enough to make a million is proved to have 
been a fool or a lunatic, and did not know 
how to give it away. ‘Too much care can 
not be exercised in making a will. 

And no man with any amount of pro- 
perty should neglect to devise it, and have 
the instrument deposited in a safe place. ‘To 
be sure, the law steps in and settles a man’s 
estate after he has left it, but he should de- 
clare his wisheS and intentions in writing, 
and should do this when in health and pos- 
sessed of the full use of all his faculties, 
There should be no neglect nor delay in a 
matter so important. 

A willis the legal declaration of what a 
person desires to have done with his property 
after his death, 


There is nothing more difficult than to 
make a proper will; nothing in which legal 
advice of the most trustworthy character is 
needed. Every man should regard it as his 
solemn duty to make a will, whether he — 
have much or little to leave behind him; 
but no one should venture to do so unaided, 
where the property to be disposed of is of 
importance, or where it is liable to become 
a subject of dispute among his heirs. 

Legal Debtor. 

Any one may make a will who is of legal 
age and sound mind. A married woman 
cannot, however, make a will unless the law 
of the State in which her property is situated 
vests her with the separate ownership of it. 

The legal age for making a will devising 
real estate is twenty-one years. In most of 
the States a male, aged eighteen years, or a 
female, aged sixteen years, may bequeath 
personal property by will. 

The person making a will, if a male, is 
called the testator; if a female, the testatrix. 

A will is of no effect during the life ot the 
maker, and may be set aside, altered or 
replaced by a new will, at any time previous 
to the death of the maker. 

The /ast will made annuls all previous 
wills. . It is, therefore, the duty of the testa- 
tor to state distinctly in the first part that 
this is his last will. If he has made other 
wills, he should state that by this instrument 
he revokes all other wills. 

The will should close with a formal state. 
ment that it is the deliberate act of the tes. 
tator, and that it is properly signed and 
sealed by him. 
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LAST WILLS AND TESTAMENTS. 


this in lieu of. her dower or not, at her 
pleasure. If the will fails to state that this 
bequest is in lieu of her dower she is entited 
to such bequest and to her dower also. 

In the Dominion of Canada the laws with 
reference to wills are generally the same as 
in the United States. In the Province of 
Quebec, however, a will written in the hand- 
writing of the testator and signed by him is 
valid without witnesses. 

After the death of the testator his pro- 
These must be 


AAI 


paid before the provisions of the will can 
take effect. ‘The laws of the various States 
give precedence to the various claims upon 
the estate, in the following order : 

1. Funeral expenses, charges of the last 
sickness, and probate charges. 

2. Debts due to the United States. 

3. Debts due to the State in which the de 
ceased had his home. | : 
4. Any liens attaching to the property by 
law. 

5. Debts due creditors generally. 


perty is liable for his debts. 


NAME AND 
RESIDENCE 


¥O THE WIFE 


«© THE SON 


LEGACIES 


SERVANTS 


RESIDUE 


EXECUTORS 


General Form of Will. 


I, Thomas Henry Howard, of the City of Baltimore, State of Maryland, declare this to be 
my last will and testament. ; 

J. I give and bequeath to my wife, Catharine Howard, all the fixtures, prints, books, paint- 
ings, linen, china, household goods, furniture, chattels, and effects, other than money, or secur- 
ities for money, which shall, at my death, be in or about my house, No. 458 Park avenue in the 
said City of Baltimore. 

2. I give and devise to my said wife, her heirs and assigns, the dwelling house and lot of 
ground, known as Number 458 (feur bundred and fifty-eight) in Park avenue, in the said City 
of Baltimore, together with all the appurtenances thereunto belonging; to have and to hold the 
same unto the said Catharine Howard, her heirs and assigns, forever. 

3. I give and bequeath unto my said wife, the sum of two thousand dollars, to be paid to her 
within one month after my death, without interest. 

4. I also give and bequeath unto my said wife, the sum of fifty thousand dollars in the pre- 
ferred stock of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, now held by me. 

5. I give and devise to my son, George Frederick Howard, his heirs and assigns, forever, ali 
that certain brick dwelling and lot of ground, known as Number 529, in St. Paul street, in the 
said City of Baltimore, together with all the hereditaments and appurtenances thereto beloug- 
ing, or in anywise appertaining; to have and to hold the premises above describea to the said 
George Frederick Howard, his heirs and assigns, forever. 

6. I give and bequeath to my said son, George Frederick Howard, the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars, in the bonds ot the United States of America, known as the five-twenty bonds, 
being all the securities of the United States now held by me. 

7. I also bequeath the following legacies to the several persons hereafter named: To my 
nephew, Thomas Henry Howard, the sum of ten thousand dollars ; to my cousin, Mrs. Rebecca 
Jackson, wife of Henry B. Jackson, of the City of Annapolis, Maryland, the sum of five thousand 
dollars; to my old and trusted friend and clerk, Alfred W. Lee, the sum of five thousand 
dollars. ‘ 

8. I also bequeath to each of my domestic servants who may be living with me at the time 
of my death, the sum of two hundred dollars. 

g. All the rest, residue, and remainder of my real and personal estate, I give, devise, and 
bequeath in equal shares, to my said wife, Catharine Howard, and to my said son, George Fred- 
erick Howard, their heirs and assigns, forever. 

10. I appoint my said son and my said friend, Alfred W. Lee, executors of this my will, 
and desire that they shall not be required to give any security for the performance of their 
duties. 

In WitNESS WHEREOF, I, Thomas Henry Howard, have hereunto set my hand and seal 


this twenty-fifth day of May, 189 . 


THOMAS HENRY HOWARD, [sEat.] 


att 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Form of Constitution for Lyceums. 


T is necessary for all permanent associations 
formed for mutual benefit to have a 
Constitution by which they shall be 

governed. 

Where it is intended to organize a society 
for the intellectual improvement or social 
enjoyment of its members, a number of 
persons meet together and select a name 
for the organization. ‘The next step is to 
appoint a committee, whose duty it shall be 
to prepare a Constetuteon and code of By- 
Laws for the society. ‘These must be re- 
ported to the society at its next meeting, 
and must be adopted by the votes of a 
majority of that body before they can take’ 
effect. 

The Constitution consists of the rules 


which form the foundation upon which the ° 


organization is to rest. It should be brief 


‘and explicit. 


It should be considered and 
adopted section by section; should be re- 
corded in a book for that purpose, and should 
be signed by all the members of the society. 

Amendments to the Constitution should 
be adopted in the same way, and should be 
signed by each member of the society. 

In addition to the Constitution it is usual 
to adopt a series of minor rules, which should 
be explanatory of the principles of the Con- 
stitution. ‘These are termed By-Laws, and 
should be recorded in the same book with 
the Constitution, and immediately after it. 
New by-laws may be added from time to 
time, as the necessity for them may arise. 
It is best to have as few as possible. They 
should be brief, and so clear that their mean- 
ing may be easily comprehended, and should 
govern the action of the body. 


CONSTITUTION OF A VILLAGE LYCEUM. 


PREAMBLE. 


As growth and developnient of mind, together with readiness and fluency of speech, are the 


NAME AND 
OBJECT 


OFFICERS OF 
THE SOCIETY 


result of investigation and free discussion of religious, educational, political, and other topics, 
the undersigned agree to form an association, and for its government, do hereby adopt the 
following 


CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. The name and title of this organization shall be 
‘‘The Athenian Literary Association,’’ 


and its object shall be the free discussion of any subject coming before the meeting for the 


purpose of diffusing knowledge among its members. 


ARTICLE II. The officers of the Association shall consist of a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer and a Librarian, who shall be 
elected annually by ballot, on the first Monday in January of each year, said officers to hold 
their position until their successors are elected. 

ARTICLE III. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all public meetings of the 
Society. The first Vice-President shall preside in the absence of the President, and in case of 
the absence of both President and Vice-President, it shall be the duty of the second Vice-Presi- 
dent to preside. 
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to. Should Emulation be encouraged in Education ? 

Notr.—The system of prize-giving in education has 
supporters and opponents, both so determined, that a 
discussion upon the subject cannot fail to be interest- 
ing and instructive. Philosophy and experience should 
both be referred to in the debate. 

11. Which was the greater Poet, Milton or Homer? 

Novre.—This debate will turn upon the facts that 
Homer is the more real, life-like, and human poet, 
whilst Milton is the more imaginative, sublime and 
spiritual; the decision must depend upon which are 
the nobler qualities. 

12. Is Military Renown a fit Object of Ambition ? 

13. Is Ambition. 2 Vice or a Virtue ? 

14, Has Nove!-“cading a Moral Tendency ? 

Note.—It pay seem that this question barely ad- 
mits of discussion, for moral novels must, of course, 
have a moral tendency; but at least the debate may 
serve to lead the debaters to a proper selection of 
novels. ; 

15. Is the Character of Queen Elizabeth deserving of 
our Admiration ? 

16. Is England rising or falling as a Nation? 

Novrre.—Compare the Elements of Modern with the 
Elements of Ancient Prosperity. 

17. Has Nature or Education the greater Influence in 
the Formation of Character ? 

18. Which is the more valuable Metal, Gold or Iron ? 

Norr.—This is a question between Show and Valuwe— 
between ornament and utility. 
x9. Is Warin any case justifiable ? 

20. Has the Discovery of America been beneficial to the 
World ? 

21. Can any Circumstances justify a Departure from 
Truth ? 

22, Are Sports Justifiable? : 

23. Does not Virtue necessarily produce Happiness, and 
does not Vice necessarily produce Misery in this 
Life ? 

24. From which does the Mind gain the more Knowl- 
edge, Reading or Observation? 

25. Have our Gold Mines, or ourCoal Mines, been more 
beneficial to the country ? 

26. Which was the greater General, Hannibal or Alex- 
ander ? \ 

27. Which was the greator Poet, Dryden or Pope? 

28, Which has done the greater Service to Truth, 
Philosophy or Poetry ? 

Novre.—Philosophy is here meant to signify intel- 
lectual wisdom; and poetry, that inspiration respect- 
ing truth which great poets exhibit, and which seems 
to be quite independent of acquired knowledge. Philo- 
sophy is cultivated reason, poetry is a moral instinct 


BUSINESS RULES AND FORMS, 


toward the True and Beautiful. To decide the question 
we inust see what we owe on the one hand to the dis- 
coveries of our philosophers, to Socrates, Plato, Epi- 
curus, Bacon, Newton, Locke; and on the other, for 
what amount and sort of truth we are indebted to the 
intuition and inspiration of our poets, as Homer, Mil- 
ton, Dante, Shakespeare. 


29. Is an Advocate justified in defending a man whom 
he knows to be Guilty of the Crime with which hs 
is charged ? 

30. Is it likely that England will sink into the Decay 
which befell the Nations of Antiquity ? 

31. Are Lord Byron’s Writings Moral in their Tend- 
ency ? 

NotTre.—The works of Byron must here be looked 
atias a whole, and not be judged by isolated passages ; 
they must be tried, too, by eternal, and not by fashion- 
able, morality. 

32. Do the Mechanicians of. Modern equal those of An- 
cient Times ? 


| 33. Which is the greater Civilizer, the Statesman or 


the Poet ? 

34. Which was the greater Writer, Charles Dickens or 
Lord Lytton ? 

35. Is the Principle of Utility a Safe Moral Guide ? 

36. Was the Deposition of Louis XVI. justifiable? 

37. Is the use of Oaths for Civil Purposes Expedient ? 

38. Is a Classical Education essential to an American 
Gentleman ? 

39. Are Colonies advantageous to the Mother Country ? 

40. Which does the most to produce Crime—Poverty, 
Wealth, or Ignorance ? : 

41. Is the Unanimity required from Juries conducive to 
the Attainment of the Ends of Justice ? 

42. Is it not the duty of a Government to Establish a 
System of National Education ? 

43. Are the Intellectual Faculties of the Dark Races of 
Mankind essentially inferior to those of the White? 

44. Is Solitary Confinement an effective Punishment ? 

NotE.—This discussion should include the value of 

Solitary Confinement as a punishment, and its reform- 

atory effects on the criminal. 

45. Should not all Punishment be Reformatory ? 

46. Is a Limited Monarchy, like that of England, the 
best form of Government ? 

47. Is not Private Virtue essentially requisite to Great- 
ness of Public Character ? 

48: Is Eloquence a:Gift of Nature, or may it be ac- 
quired ? 

49. Is Genius an innate Capacity ? 

50, Is a rude or a refined Age the more favorable to the 
Production of Works of Imagination ? 


CHAPTER 2k. 


Parliamentary Rules and Usages. 


HE following are the complete rules, 
in a plain and compact form, for 
conducting a public meeting: 

Quorum. 

A quorum is a sufficient number of the 
members of an association to legally transact 
business. Unless a quorum is present no 
business is in order, except to adjourn. A 
majority of the members constitutes a natural 
quorum, but the by-laws of the association 
may prescribe a smaller number. 


The Chairman. 


It is the duty of the chairman to open the 
meeting at the time fixed upon, by taking 
the chair, calling the house to order, to 
announce the business before the house in 
the order in which it is to be acted upon; to 
receive and submit all motions; to put to 
vote all questions which are regularly moved, 
or which necessarily arise in the course of 
proceedings, and to announce the result; to 
restrain every one, when engaged in debate, 
within the rules of order; to enforce the 
observance of order and decorum; to appoint 
committees; to authenticate by his signa- 
ture, when necessary, all the acts and pro- 
ceedings of the house, and generally to 
declare its will. 

He may speak to points of order in pre- 
ference to others; shall -decide all questions 
of order, and if the house is evenly divided 
he may give the casting vote, in doing which 
he may, if he pleases, give his reasons. 

The Clerk. 

It is the duty of the clerk or secretary to 
keep correct minutes of the proceedings of 
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the house; to read ail papers when ordered, 
and for this purpose he should always rise; 
to call the roll, and state the answer when 
a vote is taken by yeas and nays; to have 
the custody of all papers and documents, and 
to authenticate the acts and proceedings of 
the house by his signature. 
Committees. 

Standing committees sit permanently; 
special committees perform only some par- 
ticular duty, when they are discharged. 
The person first-named is usually regarded 
as chairman, but this is only a matter of 
courtesy; every committee has a right to 
select its own chairman. Custom, however, 
has practically taken away this right, and it 
is considered bad form to elect any other 
person than the first-named as chairman. 
The mover of a motion to commit, should 
be placed on the committee and first-named, 
except where the matter committed con- 
cerns him personally. - In the appointment 
of the committee no person directly opposed 
to the measure committed should be named, 
and wheu any person who is thus opposed 
to same, hears himself named of its com- 
mittee he should ask to be excused. 

The chair appoints all committees. Com- 
mittees do not adjourn, but, when they have 
concluded their deliberations, should rise and 
report. ‘The report should be presented by 
the chairman. When the report is received 
the committee is dissolved and cannot act 
further without new power. 

Any committee required or entitled to 
report upon a subject referred to them may 
make a majority and minority report, while 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Forms for Resolutions and Petitions. 


deliberate mode of expressing the 
opinions and sentiments of a society, 
club, or public assemblage. 

Resolutions should be written tersely and 
with great clearness. No unnecessary words 
should be used; nor should there be any 
ambitious attempts at fine writing. The 
writer of the resolutions should state exactly 
what he means; nothing more nor less. 

It is customary to preface a series of reso- 


BY" sciiccate resolution is a formal and 
\ 


lutions by a preamble. This may be omitted 
at the discretion of the writer. Where a pre- 
amble is used, it should set forth the cause 
of the resolutions which are to follow. It 
should always begin with the word ‘‘Where-- 
as.” 

The resolutions follow immediately after 
the preamble, each one beginning with the: 
word ‘‘ Resolved.” 

We give a few resolutions as specimens for 
the guidance of the reader. 


At a regular communication of St. John’s Lodge, No. 210, A. F. and A. M., held March: 


RESOLUTIONS OF 
CONDOLENCE ON 
THE DEATH OF 
& FREE MASON 


24th, 189 , the following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted: 
WHEREAS, It has pleased the Supreme Architect of the Universe to remove from our midst 
our late brother, Thomas W. Johnston; and, 


WHEREAS, The intimate relations long held by our deceased brother with the members of 
this Lodge render it proper that we should place on record our appreciation of his services as a 
Mason, and his merits as a man: therefore be it 

Resolved, By St. John Lodge, No. 210, on the registry of the Grand Lodge of Maryland, of 
Ancient, Free and Accepted Masons, that, while we bow with humble submiission to the will 
of The Most High, we do not the less mourn for our brother who has been called from his 


labor to rest. 


Resolved, That in the death of Thomas W. Johnston this Lodge loses a brother who was al- 
ways active and zealous in his work as a Mason ; ever ready to succor the needy and distressed 


of the fraternity ; prompt to advance the interests of the Order ; 


devoted to its welfare and pros- 


perity ; one who was wise in counsel and fearless in action ; an honest and upright man, whose 
virtues endeared him not only to his brethren of the Order, but to all of his fellow-citizens. 


kesolued, That this Lodge tenders its heartfelt sympathy to the family and relati, 


os of our 


deceased brother in this their sad affliction. 
kesolved, That the members of this Lodge will attend the body of our deceased brother to 


the grave in full regalia, to pay the last honors to his remains. 


Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon the Minutes of this Lodge, and that a copy 
of them be sent to the family of our deceased brother. 


Resolved, That the continuance of the slaughter-house of Messrs. Green and White, in the 


midst of a densely populated neighborhood, is an intolerable nuisance, which is incompatible 


REMONSTRANCE 
AGAINST A with the health and comfort of those who reside in its vicinity. 
este sg Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the chair, whose duty it shall be to ap- 
prise the proper authorities of the existence and nature of the nuisance; and in case such action 
shall not produce its abatement, then to-employ counsel, and take such other legal steps as the 
case may require. 
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CHAPTER, XLII. 


How to Conduct Public Celebrations. 


UBLIC CELEBRATIONS ‘may be 

Pp held by the citizens of a city, town, 

or village, as a whole people; or by 
societies or clubs. 

The chief public celebration in this country 
is held on the Fourth of July, or Independ- 
ence Day. In former years it was the custom 
to celebrate Washington’s Birthday (February 
22d), but this patriotic observance has been 
almost entirely discontinued. 

Should the celebration be conducted by 
the citizens at large, a public meeting should 
be held some weeks in advance, at which a 
Committee of Arrangements should be ap- 
pointed to make provision for the various 
portions of the celebration. 


Committees. 


The Committee of Arrangements should 
‘meet as soon as practicable after its appoint- 
ment. A chairman and secretary should be 
elected, after which the chairman should ap- 
point the various sub-committees, whose duty 
it is to arrange the various details of the cele- 
bration. ‘These sub-committees should be as 
follows: ’ 

Committee on Correspondence.—This com- 
mittee is charged with the duty of inviting 
such distinguished guests as may be desirable. 

Committee on Finance.—This committee 
solicits subscriptions of money, and manages 
the expenditure of it. 

Committee on FPlace.—This committee 
- engages a suitable hall, or, if the celebration 
is to be held in the open air, secures suitable 
grounds, and attends to the erection of 
stands, ete. 
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Commuttee on Orator.—This committee 


| secures an orator for the occasion and also a 


reader of the Declaration of Independence, 
or of the Constitution of the United States, 
where it is desired to have these documents 
read, and great care should be taken to select 
some one known to be a good reader, in 
order that full effect may be given to the 
documents to be read, as a bad reader will 
only mar the ceremonies. 

Commuttee on Music.—’'This committee 
provides the vocal or instrumental music for 
the occasion. 

Committee on Printing.—This committee 
attends to the proper advertising of the cele- 
bration, and provides programmes and such 
other printed matter as may be needed for 
the occasion. 


Other sub-committees may be appointed. 


to take charge of such other details as may 
need providing for. All sub-committees are 
under the control of the Committee of Ar- 


rangements, and must report to it at its: 


regular meetings. ‘The Committee of Ar- 
rangements may accept or reject the acts of 
sub-committees. _ 

The programme, or order of exercises for 
the celebration, should be carefully prepared 
beforehand, and should be rigidly adhered to. 


Public Dinners. 


Public dinners are given in honor of some 


public or social anniversary, or of some dis- | 


tinguished person. They-may be given by 


_the citizens of a place at large, or by any 


number of them, by a political party, a 
society, or a club. . 


BOOK V. 


Encyclopedia of Valuable Information. 
Including the Census of 1890, 


CHAPTER XLUL 


Table Showing the Principal Events of Ancient History. 


B.C. : 

2324 Allegea beginning of Chaldean astronomical ob- 
servations sent by Callisthenes to Aristotle; the 
earliest extant is of 720 B. Cc. 

2200 The Hia dynasty in China founded. 

2000 Cuneiform writing probably in use. 

1996 Birth of Abraham. 

tg2r Call of Abrahana. 

1896 Isaac born. 

1856 Kingdom of Argos founded. 

1837 Birth of Jacob and Esau. 

1729 Joseph sold into Egypt. 

1582 Beginning of the chronology of the Arundelian 
marbles, which were brought to England in a. p. 
1627. 

1571 Moses born. 

1491 The Passover instituted. Departure of the Israel- 

' ites from Egypt. 

1491 The law given from Mount Sinai. 

1451 Death of Moses and Aaron. Joshua leads the 
Israelites into Canaan. 

1352 to 1193. The Judges. 

1273 Rise of the Assyrian Empire. 

1136 Samson slays the Philistines. 

1120 Death of Samson. 

1100 (civca) The Chow dynasty in China founded. 

1095 Saul made King of Israel. 

1075 Death of Samuel. 

1056 Death of Saul and Jonathan. 

1055 David King of Israel. 

1048 David takes Jerusalem. 

to48 to 1006. Tyre flourishes under Hiram. 

4o42 The Ark removed to Jerusalem. 


B. C. 
1023 The tevolt of Absalom. | 
tor5 Death of David. Accession of Solomon. 
IoI2 Solomon’s Temple begun. 
1006 Completion and dedication of Solomon’s Temple, 
975 Death of Solomon. Revolt of the Ten Tribes. 
The kingdom of Israel established under Jero- 
boam. 
971 Shishak, King of Egypt, captures and plunders 
Jerusalem. 
957 Abijah, King of Judah, defeats the King of Israel. 
906 Israel is afflicted with a famine predicted by the 
Prophet Elijah. . 
gor The Syrians besiege Samaria. 
goo Erection of the northwest palace of Nimroud. 
897 Hlijah translated to heaven. 
896 Death of Ahab, King of Israel. 
895 Miracles of Elisha the Prophet. 
884 Legislation of Lycurgus at Sparta. 
878 Carthage founded by Dido. 
776 Commencement of the Olympiads. 
thentic date in Greek history. 
771 Palestine invaded by Pul, King of Assyria. 
758 Syracuse founded. © 
753 Rome founded. 
747 Babylon independent under Nabonassar. 
743-723. First Messenian War. 
741 Pekah, King of Israel, lays siege to Jerusalem; 
120,000 of the men of Judah are slain in one day. 
740 Ahaz, King of Judah, being defeated by Pekah, 
calls in the assistance of Tiglath-Pileser, King of 
Assyria, and becomes tributary to him. Israel js 
also made tributary to the same king. 


First au. 
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B.C. 

49 Civil war between Czesar and Pompey. Pompey 
driven from Italy. The Pompeians defeated in 
Spain. Ceesar dictator. 

48 Battle of Pharsalia. Murder of Pompey in Egypt. 
Cezesar and Cleopatra. 


47 Ceesar dictator again. Partial de- 


War in Egypt. 


struction of the Library of Alexandria. Czesar 
defeats Pharnaces at Zela. 
46 The African War. Battle of Thapsus. Death of 


Cato. Reformation of the Calendar by Cesar. 
His triumphs. 

45 War in Spain. Battle of Munda; defeat of the 
Pompeians. Czsar Pater Patrice Imperator, for 
life, Dictator. 

44 Assassination of Ceesar. 
Cassius. Antony master of Rome. 
Carthage rebuilt. 

43 Battle of Mutina. Second Triumvirate—C. Octa- 
vius, M. Antony, M. Lepidus. Cicero’ put to 
death. Birth of Ovid (died a. p. 18), 

42 Battles of Philippi. Death of Brutus and Cassius. 
The Triumviri masters of the Roman world. 

41 Meeting of Antony and Cleopatra at Tarsus. 

40 Herod made King of the Jews. . 

36 Sextus Pompeius driven from Sicily (put to death 
35). Lepidus deprived of power. 

32 War between Octavius and Antony. 

31 Battle of Actium. Establishment of the Roman 
Empire. ‘ 

30 Deaths of Antony and Cleopatra. 

29 The Gates of Janus shut. 

27 Czesar Octavius is made Emperor and receives the 

' title of Augustus. 

17-7 Temple at Jerusalem rebuilt by Herod. 

I5 Victories of Drusus over the Rheeti. 

I2 Invasion of Germany by Drusus, 

II-g Campaigns of Tiberias in Pannonia and Dalmatia. 

4 Birth of Jesus Christ, according to Usher’s system. 
Death of Herod. 
a.D. * 
4-6 Campaigns of Tiberias in Germany. 
9g Destruction of Varus and three legions by the Ger- 
mans under Hermann. 

14 Death of Augustus. Accession of Tiberias. 

14-16 Campaigns of Germanicus in Germany. 

23 Influence of Sejanus. 

25 or 26. Pontius Pilate Governor of Juda. 

27 Tiberias retires to Capree. 

33 The Crucifixion, according to Eusebius. Lactan- 
tius, Augustine, Origen, and other authorities 
give A. D. 29 as the proper year. 

a7 Accession of Caligula. Birth of Josephus. 

41 Claudius emperor. 

‘> Expedition of Claudius to Britain. 
Aulus Plautins. 


Flight of Brutus and 
Corinth and 


Successes of 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


AGED. 
47 London founded by the Romans. 


50 Defeat and capture of Caractacus ; taken prisonet 


to Rome. 
54 Nero emperor 
61 Insurrection of the Britons under Boadicea. Vics 
tory of Suetonius Paulinus. 


64 Rome on fire six days. Persecution of the Chris 


tians. 


65 (?) Deaths of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
\ Seneca. 


66 Jewish War begins. 

68 Galba emperor. 

69 Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, emperors. 

70 Jerusalem taken by Titus. 

71 The Gates of Janus closed. Triumph of Vespasian 
and Titus. 

71-75 The philosophers expelled from Rome. 

78 Agricola commands in Britain. 

79 Titus emperor. Herculaneum and Pompeii de- 
stroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius. Death oj 
Pliny the Elder. 

80 Advance of Agricola to the Tay. 

81 Domitian emperor. ‘ 

84 Agricola defeats the Caledonians and sails around 
Britain. 

86 Dacian War begins. 

90 The philosophers again expelled from Rome. 

95 Persecution of Christians. St. John banished to 
Patmos. 

96 Nerva emperor. 

98 Trajan emperor. Plutarch flourishes. 

Io3-107 Subjugation of Dacia. 

114-117 Trajan’s expedition to the East. 

117 Hadrian emperor. He abandons the conquests 
of Trajan. The Euphrates made the eastern 
boundary of the empire. 

120 Hadrian visits Gaul and Britain. 

121 Hadrian’s wall built. 

130 Birth of Galen (died 200). 

132-135 Second Jewish War. 
the Jews. 

138 Antoninus Pius emperor. The empire at peace. 

139 Conquests of Lollius Urbicus in Britain. Wall of 
Antoninus (Graham’s Dyke) built. 

161 Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus joint emperors, _ 

163 Persecution of Christians. 

166 Martyrdom of Polycarp. 

167-178 War with the Marcomanni, Quadi, ete. 

169 Death of Verus. Marcus Aurelius sole emperen. 

180 Commodus emperor. 

183 Successes of Ulpius Marcellus in Britain. 

184 Commodus takes the name of Britannicus. 

185 Birth of Origen (died 253). 

190-214 Tertullian flourished. 


Death of 


Barchochebas leader of 


CHAPTER \XLIV. 


Table Showing all the Important Events in the History 
of the Principal Countries of the Modern World. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


A. D. 

1492 Columbus sails from Spain, August 3. Columbus 
discovers the island of Guanahani, one of the 
Bahamas, which he named San Salvador, Oct. 
12. “te discovers Cuba, Oct. 28; and Hayti, 
Dec. &. 

1497 Cabot sett out by Henry VII. of England. He 
discovers Labrador. 


1501 Negro slaves -mported into Hispaniola. 

1506 Death of Columbus, May 20. 

¥512 The coast of Florida discovered by Ponce de Leon. 

1513 Balboa discovers the Pacific Ocean. 

1534-35 Cartier, a Frenchman, explores the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and ascends theriver to Montreal. 


154i De Soto conquers. Louisiana, and discovers the 
Mississippi river. 

1565 St. Augustine, in Florida, founded by the Span- 
iards. 

31585 First English Colony founded on Roanoke Island 
by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

1607 Jamestown, the first permanent settlement of the 
English foundéd. 

1608 Quebec founded by the French. 

1614 Settlement of New Amsterdam, or New York, by 
the Dutch. Settlements also in New Jersey. 

1620 Plymouth, Mass., founded by the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers. Dutch vessel with first negro slaves 
entered James river. 

1627 Delaware and New Jersey settled by the Swedes 
and Finns. 

1652 Maryland settled by Irish Catholic emigrants 
under Lord Baltimore. 

1635 Connecticut settled by Hooker. 
settled by Roger Williams. 

1664 New Amsterdam captured by the English, and 
named New York. 

1669 The Carolinas settled by the English. 

1682 Pennsylvania settled by the Quakers under Wil-_ 
liam Penn. Louisiana settled by the French. 


Rhode Island 


1717 New Orleans founded. 

1732 Georgia settled by Oglethorpe. 

1754 Kentucky settled by Daniel Boone. 
1759 Conquest of Canada by the English. 


Na oy 

1763 Canada formally annexed to the British dominio 

1765 The Stamp Act passed, March 22. First Congress 
of the Colonies at New York. Resistance to the 
oppression of the mother country organized 

1766 Repeal of the Stamp Act. 

1767 Parliament levies obnoxious duties on teas, paper, 
glass, etc., imported by the Colonies. 

1768 British troops sent to Boston. 

1770 Repeal of the duties on tea. 

1773 The cargoes of the tea-ships in Boston thrown 
into the harbor by masked men. 

1774 Boston Port Bill, March 25. Meeting of the first 
Continental Congress, at Philadelphia, Sept. 5. 
Congress issues a Declaration of Rights, Nov. 4. 

1775 Commencement of the Revolution. Battle of 
Lexington, April 19. Perpetual union of the 
Colonies formed, May 20. George Washington 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Continental 
forces, May. Ticonderoga taken by the Ameri- 
cans, May ro. Battle of Bunker Hill. Defeat 
ef the Americans. Loss: British, under Howe, 
” 54; Americans, under Prescott, 453. Wash- 
ington takes command of the American army at 
Cambridge, July 3. Continental fast, July 20. 
Falmouth burnt by the British, Oct. 17. 

1776 Jan. 1, Destruction of Norfolk by the British. 
March 17, Boston evacuated by the British in: 
Ggpsequence of the Americans having taken pos: , 
session of Dorchester Heights, which command- 
ed the harbor. April 14, Washington’s arrival at 
New York. July 4, Independence declared. Com- 
missioners sent by Congress to solicit a treaty 
with the French. Aug. 27, Battle of Flatbush, 
or Brooklyn, on Long Island, Howe (loss 400) 
defeats Putnam and Sullivan (loss 2000). Sept. 
15, New York evacuated by the Americans, and 
possessed by the British. Oct. 28, Battle of 
White Plains, Howe (loss 300 or 400) defeats 
Washington (loss 300 or 400). Noy. 28, Wash- 
ington’s retreat beyond the Delaware. Dec. 12 
Congress adjourns to Baltimore. Dec. 26, Battle 
of Trenton, Washington (loss 9) defeats Rahl 
(loss 1000). ; 
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476 

A.D. 

1888 Feb. 15. Treaty respecting fisheries signed at 
Washington. 


Mar. 13. Destructive ‘‘ blizzard. ” 

June 25. Mr. Cleveland nominated by acclama- 
tion for re-election as President by the Democra- 
tic convention at St. Louis; 6th June, Gen. 
Benj. Harrison (born 20th Aug., 1833) nomin- 
ated candidate by the Republican convention at 
Chicago. 4 

Aug. 14. Death of Gen. Philip Henry Sheri- 
dan, commander-in-chief ‘of the army, aged 57; 
5th Aug., succeeded by Gen. John M. Schofield. 
Aug. 20, Treaty with China to prohibit Chi- 
nese immigration for 20 years ; 14th March, bill 
passed. 

Aug. 21. The Senate refuses to ratify the fish- 
eries treaty. 

Noy. 5. Gen. Benj. Harrison elected President, 
Mr. LeviP. Morton, vice-President ; great defeat 
of the Democrats (233-168) in Electoral College. 


1889 Jan, 19. Bill introduced in the House for strin- 
gent repression of immigration, especially 
laborers and criminals. 

Jan. 22. New tariff bill passed by the Senate. 
March 4. Gen. Harrison assumes office; his 
cabinet formed; Mr. Blaine Secretary of State. 
April 29. Celebration at New York of the cen- 
tenary of Gen. Washington’s inauguration as 
first President. 

May 1. Naval procession ; 400 vessels sail round 
the harbor 29th April; military procession 65,000 
men; April 30. Civic and industrial procession. 
May 31. About 4000 persons perish by the over- 
flow of the dam ofa lake in Conemaugh Valley. 


June 8. Message of sympathy from Queen Vic- | 


toria to the President on account of the disaster 
at Johnstown. * 


DOMINION 


A.D. & 


1497 John Cabot discovers the island of Newfoundland. 
June 26. Reaches the coast of Labrador. July 3. 
Surveys Hudson’s Bay and Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

1534 Cartier’s expedition to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

1535 Cartier’s second voyage to Canada. Enters and 
names the St. Lawrence. Visits the sites of 
Quebec and Montreal. 

1542 Roberval’s expedition to the St. Lawrence. 

1598 De La Roche proceeds to Canada. His attempt 
at colonization unsuccessful. 

1600 Chauyin’s trading voyages to Tadoussac. 

1603 Champlain’s first expedition to the St. Lawrence. 

1604 Efforts of Des Monts to colonize Canada. Port 
Royal, on the Bay of Fundy, founded. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


A. D. i 


1889 June 26. Death of Simon Cameron, aged go, wai 
secretary during the civil war. 


1890 Visit to Washington of Commissioners of South 
American Republics to establish commercial re: 
lations. 

Oct. 1. McKinley tariff went into effect. 
Noy. Indian War in the Northwest. 
Dec. Death of great Sioux Chief, Sitting Bull. 


1891 Feb. 14. Death of General W. T. Sherman. 
April 7. Death ot P. T. Barnum the great show- 
man. . 
Eleven Italians, who had been acquitted of a 
charge of murder in New Orleans, killed by a 
mob of citizens. Recall of Baron Fava, the 
Italian Minister at Washington, April 11. 


Coke riots in Pennsylvania. Militia called out. 
Riot suppressed and troops withdrawn April 23. 
April 14. President Harrison started from Washe 
ington for an extensive journey through the 
South and West; returned to Washington, May 
15. 

Death of General Joseph E. Johnston (Confed- 
erate) at Washington. ' 

May 5. Insurgent Chilian steamer “‘ Itata’’ seized 
by U. S. officers at San Diego, Cal.; escaped, 
and, arriving at Iquique June 4, was delivered to 
the American warships. 

The U. S. Supreme Court upheld the constitu 
tionality of the Original Package law passed by 
Congress. 

June. An agreement was reached between the 
United States and Great Britain to suspend the 
catching of seals in Behring Sea for one year, 
pending negotiations for settling the dispute 
between the two countries concerning the juris- 
diction of the waters of the Sea. 


OF CANADA. 


A. D. 

1608 Des Monts sends Ckamplain to Canada. Quebe¢ 
founded. ; 

1611 Return of Champlain to America. Montreal 


founded. Champlain supreme in Canada. 
1613 Champlain explores the Ottawa river. 
1627 Cardinal Richelieu’s scheme for colonizing 


Canada. ‘‘ The Company of One Hundred Asso~ ° 
ciates’’ formed. War between England and 
France. 


1629 Quebec captured by the English. 
prisoner. Is sent to England. 

1633 Champlain returns to Quebec with new settlers. 

1635 Death of Champlain. 

1637 Governor De Montmagny arrives in Canada. 
Island of Montreal settled. 


Champlain e, 


IMPORTANT EVENTS IN MODERN HISTORY. 


a. D. * 


1885 entrenched camp, about 20 miles from Fort Pitt, 
but retreats in good order. 


Sept. 27. Big Bear’s army divided, pursued by 
Generals Middleton and Strange; his escape re- 
ported June 7; captured July 3; sentenced with 
others to imprisonment. 


Nov. 8. Canadian Pacific Railway completed 
about 2900 miles; first through train from Mon- 
‘real to Vancouyer. [First public daily train, 
“une 28, 1886.] 


Nov. 6. Message of congratulation from the 
Queen to the people of Canada. 


Nov. 16. Trial of Louis Riel at Regina, July 20; 
convicted, Aug. 1; 28 prisoners plead guilty to 
treason felony, Aug. 5.; appeal for Riel on 
ground of insanity disallowed, Sept. 10; appeal 
dismissed by privy council, London, Oct. 22; 
Riel executed near Regina. 


1886 Seizure of American vessel for illegal fishing in 

the Bay of Fundy announced about April 24; 
released about April 27. 
May. ‘‘David J. Adams,’ U. S. fishing vessel, 
seized at Digby, Nova Scotia, for alleged illegal 
practices, announced May 8 (captain fined July 
Ig); the Americans seize the ‘‘ Sisters,’’ a Cana- 
dian smack, in retaliation (released May 30); 
Mr. Bayard, U.S. minister, appeals to the British 
government for release of ‘‘David J. Adams;”’ 
Danadian armed fleet sent out; new legislation 
at Ottawa. 


July 9. General amnesty to all persons impli- 


cated in the rebellion, except murderers. 

#887 Jan. 17. Dissolution of Parliament. 
Feb. Sir Alexander Campbell appointed high 
commissioner for Canada in London in succes- 
sion to Sir Charles Tupper. 
Feb. 23. Elections, majority for government. 
House opened, April 13. 
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A.D. 


1887 March 3. Fisheries Retaliation Bill passed by 
the United States Congress. 
May 11. Mr. Wm. O’Brien, editor of United 
Ireland, arrives at Montreal on a mission, 
visits Ottawa, Toronto, etc.; generally unsuc- 
cessful, and frequently stoned; left, May 28. 
Joint commission on fisheries dispute (3 British, 
including—Mr. J. Chamberlain, and 3 United 
States) appointed about Aug. 30. 
Aug. 2, 9,12, 17. British vessels seized by United 
States authorities in N. Pacific waters. 
July 30. Great railway bridge over the St. Law- 
rence at Lachine completed. 


1888 Feb, 15. Treaty respecting fisheries signed at 
Washington. Aug. 21. The senate refuses to 
ratify. 


Feb. 28. The ‘‘ David J. Adams’’ and ‘Ella 
Doughty,” the American fishing vessels, re- 
leased. 

April 7. The bill for trade reciprocity with United 
States negatived after 15 days’ debate. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne leaves Canada May 
23; succeeded by Lord Stanley, of Preston, who 
took the oath, June Ir. 


.1889 Jan. 28. Proposed extension by Manitoba of the 


Red River railway across the Pacific railway ; 
opposed by the Canadian Pacific Company as 
interfering with their monopoly, and disallowed 
by the Dominion Parliament; a compromise 
agreed to; the Manitoba government determine 
to proceed; the Canadian company resists, Oct.; 
conflict between the men, the company succes: 
ful, Oct. 26; decision of the supreme court in 
favor of Manitoba announced Dec. 23; leave 
given to cross the line, 

1890 Lord Stanley, of Preston, Governor-general. Ex- 
tradition treaty with U. S. 

1891 Death of Sir John Macdonald, June 6; imposing 
obsequies June II}; 40,000 persons in attend, 
ance ; burial in Cataraqui Cemetery at Kingston- 


ENGLAND. 


By. 

57 Divitiacus, King of the Suessones, in Gaul, said to 
have supremacy over part of Britain. 

55-54 Britain invaded by the Romans under Julius 
Ceesar. 

A.D. 

47 Southern Britain reduced to subjection by the 
Romans under Vespasian. 

50 Caractacus defeated by Ostorius. 

51 Caractacus carried in chains to Rome. 

6t Boadicea defeats the Romans; 70,000 slain, and 
London burnt. Suetonius defeats her; 80,000 
slain. 


A. D. 


78-84 Agricola conquers Anglesea, and overruns 
Britain in seven campaigns, and reforms the 
government. 

120 The Emperor Adrian visits Britain. 

121 Adrian builds a wall from the Tyne to the Solway, 

204 Southern Britain subdued and divided into twe 
provinces by the Romans. 

208 Severus keeps his court at York, then called Ebo: 
racum. 

211 Severus finishes his wall, and dies at York. 

304 St. Alban and 17,000 Christians martyred, aecard 
ing to Bede. 
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2885 June 8,9. Resignation of the Gladstone min- 
istry on account of minority on the Budget Bill 
(264-252). 

June 24. Ministry of the Marquis of Salisbury 
formed. 

Aug. 14. Parliament prorogued. 

Very dry summer, average harvest. 

Oct. 1. The Earl of Shaftesbury, a great philan- 
thropist, dies, aged 84. 

Nov. 18. Dissolutién of Parliament. 

Noy. 23 to Dec: 18. Elections: about 333 Lib- 
erals, 251 Conservatives, 86 Parnellites. 


1886 The new Parliament meets Jan. 12; opened by | 


the queen Jan. 21. 

Jan. 27. Resignation of the Salisbury adminis- 
tration. 
Feb. 2-6. 
formed. 
April 8. Mr. Gladstone introduces his bill to 
‘‘make better provision for the future govern- 
ment of Ireland.”’ 

June 20. Queen Victoria’s jubilee year begins. 
July. Parliamentary election on Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy (reported, 316 conservatives, I91 
Gladstonians, 78 unionists, 85 Paruelites). 

July 20. The Gladstone adniinistration resigns. 
The second Salisbury administration formed 
July 26; the Marquis of Hartington and friends 
decline to form a coalition ministry, Dec. 31. 


Gladstone’s third administration 


1887 Tan. 28. Meeting of Parliament. 

June 21. The queen attends the jubilee service 
at Westminster Abbey ; she issues a letter to the 
nation expressing her profound gratitude for the 
very kind reception by the vast multitude during 
her progress to, and return from the Abbey, and 
her high admiration for the excellent order pre- 
served, June 24. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


A.D. 


1887 Sept. 16. Parliament prorogued. 
Oct. 24. Amicable conventions respecting Suez 
Canal and New Hebrides, signed at Paris. 


1888 Feb. 9. Meeting of Parliament. 
Aug. 13. Local Government Act passed. 
Aug. 13. | Parliament adjourns till Noy. 6. 
Noy. 6. Parliament meets; adjourns Dec. 24. 


1888-9 Winter. Epidemic of measles throughout the 
country. : 


1889 Feb. 21. Parliament meets. 
March 29. Death of Mr. John Bright, M.P., aged 
78, orator, ‘‘ tribune of the people.”’ 
Jan. to June. Great improvement in trade and 
revenue. 


1890 Suit of Parnell against the London 7imes com- 
promised by defendant paying $25,000, Feb. 3. 
Railway bridge, 5296 feet long, across the Forth, 
near Edinburgh, opened to travel, March 4. 
Death of Sir George Burns, head of the Cunard 
Steamship Co., June 2. 


Henry M. Stanley and Miss Dorothea Tennant 
married at Westminster Abbey, July 12. 

Death of Cardinal Newman, Aug. II. 

Failure of Baring Bros. and Co., London bankers, 
averted by Bank of England and other banks 
assuming $55,000,000 of indebtedness for three 
years, Nov. 15. 

Captain O’Shea’s divorce suit against his wife; 


Parnell named as co-respondent, who fails to 


appear; divorce granted, Nov. 15. 

1891 ‘‘ Baccarat’’ scandal; suit by Sir William Gordon 
Cumming for libel; defendants acquitted and 
Cumming cashiered; great popular uprising 
against the Prince of Wales for gambling, June. 

Mr. Parnell marries Mrs. O’Shea at Brighton, 
June 5 ; died Oct. 13. 


HRANCE. 


B.C. 


600 Massilia, now Marseilles, founded by the Phoczeans. 
390 The Gauls, under Brennus, defeat the Romans at 
the river Allia. Rome sacked by the Gauls. 
Defeat and expulsion of the Gauls from Rome 
by Camillus. 
220 ‘Lhe Romans conquer Gallia Cisalpina. 
121-58 The Romans invade Gallia Transalpina. 
(23 Aix founded by the Romans. 
t18 Narbonne founded by the Romans. 
58-50 Conquest of Gaul by Julius Ceesar. 
41 Lyons founded. 


- 


A. D. 
43 Claudius proscribes the religion of the Druids. 
120 Visit of the Emperor Adrian to Gaul. 


A. D. 


160 Christianity introduced. 

177-288 Christians persecuted at various periods. 

241 Aurelian defeats the Franks and their allies. 

206 Constantine proclaimed Emperor in Gaul. 

357 The barbarians desolate Gaul. Julian arrives to 
relieve it, and defeats the Alemanni at Strasburg. 

360 Julian proclaimed emperor at Paris. 

363 Death of the Emperor Julian. 

378-450. The Burgundians, Franks, biresa and 
others, invade and settle in Gaul. 

451 Aetius defeats the Huns under Attila in a great 
battle near Chalons. 

464 Childeric, the Frank, takes Paris. 

475 All Gaul west of the Rhone ceded to the Visigoths. 
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Council of Five Hundred, and is declared First 
Consul, Noy. Io. 

¥800 Buttle of Marengo. Great victory of Bonaparte 
over the Austrians. Attempt to kill the consul 
by means of an infernal machine, Dec. 24. 

B02 Peace with England, Spain, and Holland signed 
at Amiens, March 27. Legion of Honor insti- 
tuted. Bonaparte made ‘‘Consul for life,’ Aug. 2. 

1803 Bank of France established. War with England. 

1803 Conspiracy of Moreau and Pichegru against Bona- 
‘parte fails. Execution of the Duke d’Enghien. 
The empire formed. Napoleon proclaimed em- 
peror, May 18. 

¥805 Napoleon crowned King of Italy, May 26. Battle 
of Trafalgar. Destruction of the French fleet, 
Oct. 21. Battle of Austerlitz. Austria humbled, 
Dees 2. 

1806 Defeat of Prussians at Jena, Oct. 14. 

B08 New nobility of France created. 

1809 Divorce of the Empress Josephine. Napoleon de- 
feated at Aspern and Kssling. Victorious at 
Wagram. 

1810 Union of Holland with France. 

1812 War with Russia. Napoleon invades Russia. 
Great victory of the French at Borodino, Sept. 7. 
Disastrous Retreat of the French from Moscow. 

3813 Alliance of Austria, Russia, and Prussia against 
Napoleon. Battle of Leipzig. Napoleon de- 
feated, Oct. 16-18. The Allies invade France 
from the Rhine; the English from Spain. _ 

1814 Surrender of Paris to the Allies, March 31. Ab- 
dication of Napoleon, April5. Napoleon goes to 
Elba, May 3. Louis XVIII. enters Paris, May 
3. The Bourbon Dynasty restored. The Con- 
stitutional Charter established, June 4~-I0. 


1815 Napoleon leaves Elba ; lands at Cannes, March 1, 
and proceedsto Paris. Is joined by all the army. 
The Allies form a league for his destruction, 
March 25. Napoleon abolishes the Slave Trade, 

‘ March 29. Leaves Paris for the Army, June 12. 

Battle of Waterloo. Final overthrow of Napo- 
leon, June 18. Napoleon reaches Paris, June 20. 
Abdicates in favor of hisson, June 22. Reaches 
Rochefort, where he intends to embark for Am- 
erica, July 3. Entry of Louis XVIII. into Paris, 
July 3. Napoleon goes on board the ‘‘ Bellero- 
phon” and claims the ‘‘ hospitality”’ of England, 
July 15. Upon reaching England is transferred 
to the ‘‘ Northumberland,’’ and sent a prisoner 
to St. Helena, Aug. 8. Arrives at St. Helena, 
Oct. 15. Execution of Marshal Ney, Dec. 7. 

3816 The family of Napoleon forever excluded from 
France. 

1820 Assassination of tle Duke de Berri, Feb. 12. 

1821 Death of Napoleon I., May 5. 
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1824 Death of Louis XVIII., Sept. 16. 
king. 

1827 National Guard disbanded. War with Algiers. 
Riots in Paris. Seventy-six new peers created. 

1829 The Polignac administration organized. 

1830 Chamber of Deputies dissolved, May 16. Capture 
of Algiers, July 5. Revolution ofJuly. Flight 
and abdication of Charles X. Louis Philippe 
king. Polignac and the ministers of Charles X. 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. 

1831 The hereditary peerage abolished. 

1832 Insurrection in Paris suppressed. 

1833 Failure of the attempt of the Duchess de Berri. 

1834 Death of Lafayette, May 20. 

1835 Fieschi attempts to kill the king, July 28, and is 
executed, Feb. 6, 1836. 

1836 Louis Alibaud fires at the king, June 25; is guil- 
lotined, July 11. Death of Charles X., Nov. 6. 
Prince Louis Napoleon attempts an insurrection 
at Strasbourg, Oct. 30. Is sent to America, Nov. 
13.. The ministers of Charles X. set at liberty 
and sent out of France. Meunier attempts to 
kill the king. 

1838 Death of Talleyrand, May 17. 

1840 M. Thiers Prithe Minister. Removal of the re- 
mains of the Emperor Napoleon I. from St. 
Helena to Paris. Prince Louis Napoleon, 
General Montholon, and others attempt an in- 
surrection at Boulogne, Aug. 6. Prince Louis 
Napoleon sentenced to imprisonment for life, 
and confined in the Castle of Ham, Oct. 6. 
Darmes attempts to shoot the king, Oct. 15. 

1842 The Duke of Orleans, the heir to the throne, dies 
from the effect of a fall, July 13. 

1843 Queen Victoria, of England, visits the royal 
family at the chateau d’ Eu. Extradition treaty 
with England. 

1846 Lecompte attempts to assassinate the king at 
Fontainebleau. Louis Napoleon escapes from 
Ham. Joseph Henri attempts to kill the king. 

1847 Jerome Bonaparte returns to France after an exile 
‘of thirty-two years. Death of the ex-Empress 
Marie Louise. 


Charles X 


1848 Revolution of February, 22 to 26. Flight of the 
king and- royal family. The Republic pro- 
claimed, Feb. 26. The provisional government 
succeeded by an executive commission named 
by the assembly, May 7. Louis Napoleon 
elected to the assembly from the Seine and three 
other departments, June 13. Outbreak of the 
Red Republicans. 

Severe fighting in Paris, June 23 to 26; 16,000 
persons killed, including the Archbishop of 
Paris. Gen. Cavaignac at the head of the goy- 
ernment, June 28. Louis Napoleon takes his 


IMPORTANT EVENTS 


A. D. 


774 Charlemagne invades Italy. 

800 Pope Leo III. crowns Charlemagne Emperor of 
the West at Rome. 

842 Invasion of Italy by the Saracens. 

1000 Genoa becomes rich and powerful. 

1016-1017 The Saracens expelled from Italy by the 
Normans. 

1073-85 Gregory VII., Pope. He establishes the uni- 
versal sovereignty of the Papacy, and reforms 
abuses in the Church. 

1073 Beginning of the disputes between the Popes 
and the emperors about ecclesiastical investi- 
tures. 

1120 Rise of the Lombard cities. 

1125 Era of the glory of Venice. The Venetians win 
many victories over the eastern emperors. 

1144 Wars of the Lombard cities. 

1161 Commencement of the wars of the Guelphs and 
the Ghibelines. 

II54-1175 Frederick I. (called Barbarossa) emperor. 
His wars in Italy occupy the greater part of this 
period. 

1167 League of the Lombards against the emperor. 

1176 Frederick defeated at Legnano. 

1183 Peace of Constance. 

1236-1250 This period mainly occupied by the wars of 
the Emperor Frederick II. 

1277 Rule of the Visconti, at Milan. 

1282 The Sicilian Vespers. The French expelled from 
Sicily. 

1308 The Pope (Cle1 ent V.) removes to Avignon, in 
France. 


1339 First Doge of Genna appointed. 

1495 Conquest of Naples by Charles VII., of France. 

‘1496 Charles loses Naples. 

~1499 Louis XII. unites with Venice and conquers 
Milan, but does not hold it long. 

1508 The League of Cambray formed against Venice. 

1509 Venice stripped of its Italian possessions. 

1513-1522 Leo X., Pope. He patronizes literature and 
the arts. 

1515-1521 This period occupied by the wars of the 
Emperor Charles V. and Francis I. of France. 

1525 Battle of Pavia. Francis J. defeated and made 
prisoner. 

1545 Pope Paul III. (Alexander Farnese) erects Parma 
and Placentia into a Duchy. 

1559 Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis. 

1627-1631 War of the Mantuan succession. 

1693 Battle of Marsaglia. The French, under Catinat, 
defeat the Duke of Savoy. 

1701 The war of the Spanish succession begins in Italy. 

1706 Battle of Turin. 

1713, Peace of Utrecht. Italy divided. 

1718 The Duke of Savoy becomes King of Saxdinia. 
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1748 Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The House of Austria 
confirmed in the possession of Milan. 

1796-7 Bonaparte’s first victories in Italy. 

1797 Treaty of Campo Formio. France and Austria 
divide the Venetian States. The Cisalpine Re- 
public founded. 

1798 Pope Pius VI. deposed by Bonaparte. 

1799 Defeat of the French at Trebia by the Russians 
under Suwarrow. 

1802 The Italian Republic. Bonaparte President. 

1805 Napoleon crowned King of Italy. Eugene Beau- 
harnois Viceroy of Italy. 

1806 The Treaty of Presburg deprives Austria of her 
Italian possessions. 

1814 Downfall of Napoleon. 
dom of Italy. 

1815 Establishment of the Lombardo-Venetian King- 
dom by Austria. 

1837 King Charles Albert of Sardinia, promulgates a 
new Code. 

1848 The King of Sardinia grants a Constitution, and 
openly espouses the cause of Italian regeneration 
against Austria, March. Insurrection in Lom- 
bardy. It is supported by Sardinia, April. The 
Pope supports the movement for Italian inde 
pendence, June. War between Sardinia and 
Austria. Revolution at Rome. Flight of the 
Pope to Gaeta. \ ; 

1849 After several reverses, the Sardinians are totally 
defeated by the Austrians at Navarre, March 23. 
Close of the war. Austria recovers Lombardy. 
Charles Albert abdicates in favor of his san, 
Victor Emmanuel II., March 23; dies, July 28. 
The Roman Republic. Rome captured by a 
French army under Marshal Oudinot. The Re- 
public overthrown, and the Pope restored. 

1850 Ecclesiastical jurisdictions abolished in Sardinia. 
Arrest of the Archbishop of Turin. 

1851 Count Cavour Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

1855 Sardinia joins the alliance of France, England, 
and Turkey, against Russia and takes part in 
the Crimean War. 

1857 Diplomatic rupture between Sardinia and Austria. 

1859 Quarrel between Sardinia aud Austria results in 
war. France espouses the cause of Sardinia, and 
sends an army to her assistance. The Austrians 
cross the Ticino, April 27. The French army 
reaches Genoa, May 3. Battles of Montebello, 
May 20; Palestro, May 30-31; Magenta, June 
4; Marignano, June 8; Solferino, June 24. 
The Austrians defeated in each engagement. 
Revolutions in Tuscany, Parma, Modena, Bo- 
logna, Ferrara, etc. Peace of Villafranca, July 
11. Lombardy surrendered to Sardinia. The 
Pope appeals to Europe against the King of 


Overthrow of the King- 
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791-796 Charlemagne establishes the Margraviate of 
Austria. 
317 Louis, the German (of France), conquers Austria. 

x 56 The Margraviate made a hereditary duchy by the 
Emperor Frederick 1. 

‘wa \ Frederick II., the last male of the House of Ba- 
beaberg, killed in battle with the Hungarians. 

1254 )ttocar (or Premislas) of Bohemia acquires the 
Austrian provinces. 

1260 = obliged to cede Styria to Hungary, but makes 
war and regains it. 

1263 He nherits Carinthia. 

1272 Dec,nes the imperial crown ot Germany. 

1273 Rodu.ph of Hapsburg being elected Emperor of 
Germ, ny, Ottocar refuses to do homage to him. 

1274 Rodolph, makes war upon Ottocar, defeats him, 
and con, <!s him to cede over Austria, Carinthia, 
and Styrra_ 

1278 Battle of Maeuafeld. Ottocar is slain in the effort 
to recover hx dominions. 

1308 Albert I. atten.} s to subdue the Swiss. 
sinated. 

1307-1309 Successful ++ olt of the Swiss. - 

1315 Battle of Morgarts Total defeae of the Aus- 
trians by the Swiss 

1386 Battle of Sempach. esefeat of the Austrians by 
the Swiss, and deatn ..z the Duke Leopold. 

1437 Duke Albert V. obtains sohemia and Hungary, 
and is elected Emperor wr Germany. 

1453 The Archduchy of Austria created with sovereign 
power by the Emperor Frevecrick III., as head of 
the House of Hapsburg. 

1457 Frederick divides Austria wich his relatives. * 

1463 Close of the war with the Emperor Frederick. 

1477 Maximilian obtains Burgundy by marrying the 
heiress of that duchy. 

1496 Spain accrues to Austria by the marriage of Philip 

_ I. with the heiress of Arragon and Castile. 

1526 Ferdinand I. unites Bohemia and Hungary to 

Austria. 


1529-1545 Wars with the Turks. 
invaded by them. 

1556 Abdication of the Emperor Charles V. 

1608 Mantua ceded to the emperor. 

1713 The Treaty of Utrecht gives a part of the Duchy 

of Milan to the emperor. 

1714 Treaty of Rastadt. The emperor acquires the 
Netherlands. 

1715 Naples, Milan, the Netherlands, etc., added to 

the Austrian dominions. 

1718 Peace of Passarowitz. Austria gains still more 
territory. 

1735 Naples and Sicily given up to Spain. 


Is assas- 


Austria several times 


A. D. 


1740 Death of the Emperor Charles VI., the last of the 
male line of the House of Hapsburg. Maria. 
Theresa (daughter of Charles VI.) becomes 
Queen of Hungary. 

1741 Prussia, France, Bavaria, and Saxony, make war 
on Maria Theresa. Great Britain supports her. 

1745 Francis, Duke of Lorraine (husband of Maria 
Theresa), elected emperor. 

1797 Treaty of Campo Formio. The emperor sur- 
renders Lombardy, and obtains Venice. 


1804 Francis II. of Germany becomes Francis I. of 
Austria. 

1805 War with France. Capture of Vienna by Napo- 
leon. Battle of Austerlitz. 

1806 Treaty of Presburg. Austria surrenders the Tyrel 
and Venice. The French evacuate Vienna. 

1809 Second capture of Vienna by the French. 

1810 Marriage of the Archduchess Maria Louisa to 
Napoleon I, April 1. 


1814 Downfall of Napoleon. Congress of Vienna. 
1815 Treaty of Vienna. Austfia regains her Italian 
provinces with additions. 
The Lombardo-Venetian kingdom established. 
1836 Death of Francis J. Ferdinand succeeds him. 
1838 Treaty of commerce with England. Ferdinand I.. 
crowned at Milan. 


1848 Insurrection at Vienna. Flight of Prince Met-: 
ternich, March 13. Insurrections in Italy. 
They are crushed. Another insurrection at: 
Vienna. The emperor flies to Innspruck, May 
15-17. The Archduke John appointed vicar- 
general of the empire, May 29. A Constitu- 
tional Assembly meets at Vienna, July 22. 
third insurrection at Vienna. 
murdered, Oct. 6. War with Sardinia. Revo- 
lution in Hungary. Warensues. The Emperor 
Ferdinand abdicates in favor of his nephew, 
Francis Joseph. 

1849 Sardinia forced to make peace. Constitution 
granted. ‘The revolution in Hungary put down 


Count Latour 


-after a severe struggle, the Russian army having _ 


come to the assistance of Austria. 


1850 Convention of Olmutz. 

1851 The emperor revokes the constitution of rele: 

1852 Trial by jury abolished in the empire. 

1853 Libenyi attempts to assassinate the emperor. 
Commercial treaty with Prussia. The Austrians 
enter the Danubian Principalities. 

1856 The emperor grants amnesty to the Hungarian 
political offenders of 1848-49. 

1857 Quarrel with Sardinia. Diplomatic relations sus- 


pended. Visit of the emperor and empress to 


Hungary, 


Mee - 
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1879 Count Andrassy resigns. 

1880 Austria and Germany agreed upon the Kastern 
Question. 


1882 Six hundredth anniversary of the establishment 
of the House of Hapsburgh, celebrated through- 
out the empire, Dec. 27. 

1884 Great conspiracy against the empire; many ar- 
rested or expelled, Jan. Heavy bank frauds ; 
suicide of culprits, Dec. 


1885 Imperial assent given to the Reform Act, April 


30. 
1886 Political crisis relating to duties on Russian pe- 
troleum; settled, June 2. Death of Count F. 
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von Beust, great liberal statesman, ex-chancellor, 
Oct. 24. 

Treaty of Alliance with Cerne and Italy 
signed, Mar. 13. Anarchists sentenced to im- 
prisonment for dynamite plot, Mar. 28. Money 
granted for war preparations, Dec. 1g. 


1887 


1888 Defensive treaty with Germany against Russiaw 

"or other aggressions, Oct. 7, 1879; first pub- 

lished, Feb. 3. Visit of the German Emperor, 
William II. at Vienna, Oct. 3. 


1889 Suicide of Archduke Rudolph, heir to the throne, 
Jan. 30; solemn funeral, Feb. 5. Catholic con- 
gress of noblesand clergy met at Vienna, April 29. 


GERMANY. 


A. D. 
9 Hermann (or Arminius), the German hero, de- 
stroys the Roman legion under Varus. 
450 The Germans overrun Gaul. 
772-785 Charlemagne after a severe struggle conquers 
the Saxons. They embrace Christianity. 
800 Charlemagne crowned Emperor of the West, at 
Rome, 


839-840 Louis (4 Dedonnaire) separates Germany from 


France. 
g1I The German princes assert their independence, 
aud Conrad of Franconia resigns, 
918-934 Henry I. (called the Fowler) reigns. He con- 
quers the Huns, Danes, Vandals, and Boheniians. 
962 Otho I. crowned emperor by the Pope. 
ro42 Conquest of Bohemia by Henry III. 
Iv75 Struggle between Henry IV. and Pope Gregory 
VII. 
The Pope humbles the emperor. 
1084 Henry captures Rome. The Pope flies to Salerno, 
and dies there in 1085. ° 


1073-1123 Quarrel between the emperor and the Pope 
respecting ecclesiastical investitures. 

1147 Conrad III. joins the Crusade. His army des 
stroyed by Greek treachery. 

1154 to 1177 Wars between Frederick I. Paitin aca) 
and the Italian Republics. 

1162 Barbarossa destroys Milan. 

1190 Death of Barbarossa. Order of Teutonic Knights 
established. 

1245 Hanseatic League formed. 

1273 Rudolph, Count of Hapsburg, chosen empevor. 

1356 An edict of Charles IV., called the ‘Golden 
Bull,” issued. It becomes the fundamental law 
of the empire. 

1414-1416 Sigismund, King of Bohemia, becomes Hm- 
peror. He betrays John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, and allows them to be burned by the 
priests. 


32 
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1416-1419 The followers of Huss take up arms. A 
severe war ensues. Prague is: taken by the 
Hussites in 1419. 

1437 Albert II., Duke of Austria, becomes emperor. 

1517 Luther begins the work of the reformation. 

1522-1546 Luther translates and publishes the Bible 
and Liturgy in German. 

1521 The Diet at Worms. Luther excommunicated. 

1527 War with the Pope. Rome captured by the 
Germans. 

1529 Diet at Spires. 

1530 The Augsburg Confession. 

1531 The League of Smalkald formed by the Protes- 
tant,princes. 


1534 The Anabaptist War. They capture Munster. _ 

1536 The Anabaptists suppressed, and John of Leyden 
slain. 

1546 Death of Luther. 

1546-1552 The Emperor, Charles V., makes war on the 
Protestants, who are assisted by Henry II. of 
France. 

1552 The peace of Passau. 
wars. 

1556 Abdication of the Emperor Charles V. 

1618 Beginning of the Thirty Years’ War—between 
the Evangelical Union, under the elector pala- 
tine, and the Catholic League, under the Duke 
of Bavaria. 


Close of the religious 


1620 Battle of Prague. Ruin of the Blector Palatine. 
1630 Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, invades 
Germany. 

1632 Battle of Lutzen. 
Adolphus. 

1648 Treaty of Westphalia closes the Thirty Years 
War, and establishes religious toleration. 

1683 John Sobieski, King of Poland, defeats the Turks 

before Vienna. 
1699 Peace of Carlowitz. 


Victory and death of Gustavus 


IMPORTANT EVENTS IN MODERN HISTORY. 
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peror Frederick III. arrives at Berlin Mar. 11. 
Solemn national funeral of the Emperor William 
at Berlin; present the mionarchs of other na- 
tions, Mar. 16, Death of Emperor Frederick 
III. June 15. Emperor William III. comes to 
the throne. 4 

#889 Great strike of coal miners in Westphalia. 
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1890 The dowager Eimpress Augusta died at Berlin, 
Jan. 7. Prince Bismarck and his sons, Herbert 
and William, resigned their positions under the 
government, Mar. 17. Von Caprivi appointed 
to succeed Bismarck, March 19. 

1891 Emperor William visits London, July 10; has an 
enthusiastic reception. 


RUSSIA. 


&. D. 

$76 Invasion of the Huns. 

802 Ruric, the Norman, establishes the first regular 
government at Novgorod, and becomes grand 
duke. 

g04 Successful invasion of the Greek Empire by 
Oleg. 

988 Viadimir the Great marries Anne, sister of the 
emperer, Basil II., and embraces Christianity. 

1223 Irruption of the Golden Horde of Tartars. They 
conquer a large part of Russia. 


1237 The Grand Duke, Jurie, slain in battle. 

1242 The Tartars establish the empire of the Khan of 
Kaptschak; and exercise great influence in Rus- 
sia. 

1244 Invasion of the Danes. 
Alexander Newski. 

1252 He is made Grand Duke of Russia by the Tar- 
tars. 

1380 War with the Tartars. 

1383 Moscow burned. 

1395 Invasion of Russia by Tamerlane. 

1462 Accession of Ivan the Great. He founds the 
(present) monarchy, and in 1482 he assumes the 
title of Czar. 

#475 Cannon and firearms introduced into Russia by 
Ivan. 

1479 Great invasion of the Tartars. 

1491 The Tartars are defeated, and their power anni- 

- hilated by Svenigorod, the generai of Ivan. 

£533 Ivan IV. Czar. Noted for his cruelty. 

1553 Trade with England begun by the English ‘‘ Rus- 
sian Company. ”’ 

'554 Siberia discovered. 

1598 The race of Ruric, who had governed’ Russia for 
700 years, becomes extinct. 

2606 Demetrius, an impostor, ascends the throne, but 
is soon detected and put to death. 

4610 Interregnum. 

1613 Michael Fedorvoitz becomes czar, and establishes 
the house of Romanoff. 

1617 Finland ceded to Sweden. 

1645 Alexis, called the Father of his Country, czar. 

1654 Russian victories in Poland. 

1667 First Russian vessel built. 

1681 The Cossacks subdued. 


They are defeated by 


A. D. 


1682 Reign of Ivan and Peter I. (called the Great). 

1689 Peter sole sovereign. 

1697 He visits Holland and England, and learns the 
useful trades. Peter suppresses the conspiracy 
of the Strelitz, and punishes its members with 
barbarous cruelty. 

1700 War with Sweden. Battle of Narva. 
feat of Peter by Charles XII. 

1703 Peter founds St. Petersburg, and makes it the 
capital of the empire. 

1704 The Strelitz (or royal body guard) abolished. 

1709 Battle of Pultowa. Charles XII. of Sweden, to- 
tally defeated by Peter, and forced to fly to Tur- 
key. Peter sends 14,000 Swedish prisoners to 
colonize Siberia. 


Total de- 


| 1711 War with Turkey. 


1713 Peter takes the title of emperor. 

1715 Esthonia, Livonia, and a large part of Finiand 
added to the empire. Peter visits Germany, 
Holland, and France. 

1718 The Jesuits expelled. 

1725 Catharine I. empress. 

1730 Peter II. (the last of the Romanoffs) deposed. 
Anne, Duchess of Courland, and daughter of 
the czar, Ivon IV., empress. ; 

1740 Ivan VI., an infant, emperor. 

1741 Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, impiisons 
Ivan VI. for life, and reigns in his stead. 

1762 Peter III. deposed and murdered. Catharine I1., 
called the Great, becomes empress. 

1764 Murder of Ivan VI. 

1772 Catharine commences the dismemberment ot 
Poland. 

1774 Rebellion of the Cossacks. 

1775 Cossacks’ rebellion suppressed. 

1795 The partition of Poland completed. 

1769-1784 Conquest of the Crimea. 


1796 Death of Catharine the Great. Waz with Persia. 

1798 Russia joins the alliance of England and Austria 
against France. 

1799 Suwarrow checks the French in Italy. 

1800 Insanity of the Emperor Paul.. 

1801 He is murdered. Alexander I. emperor. 
makes peace with England. 

1805 Russia joins the coalition against France, April 


He 
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Our National Government. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BORN 


DATE BIRTHPL 


PARENTS TERM OF OFFICE 


FATHER. MOTHER | FROM i TO 


ACE 


1-2 George Washington........ Fri. Feb. 33, 1732 et idee ec } Augustine .|Mary Ball............. .|Apr. 30,1789|Mar. 4, 1797 
3 John Adamé...... Sseieiseiene Wed. Oct. 38, 1735) Braintrec, Mass...... John....-....|/Susanna Boylston......|Mar. 4, 1797'Mar. 4, 1801 
4-5 Thomas Jefferson........../Tues. April %4,1743|/Shadwell, Va......-..|Peter.........|Jane Randolph......... Mar. 4, 1801/Mar. 4, 1809 
6-7 James Madison...... ..|Fri. Mar. 5, 1751|Port Conway Va..... James......--|/Nellic Conway... -.{Mar. 4, 1809/Mar. 4, 1817 


if 
° 


Martin Van 


Joln Tyler. 


_ 
o 

wa 

Ht oOoOwWmn A Or ON =| 


James Monroe.....+. 
John Quincy Adams.. 


Andrew Jackson..... siecieiste 


Wm. Iienry: Iarrison...... 


-|Sat. July 11, 1767 { Brawtell, 


Sun. Mar. 15, 1767|Mecklenburg 
Burenesis ccsais 


eee eeeoes beeee 


-|Fri. April 28, 1758) Westmoreland Co.,Va 


now Quincy...-+-+- 
Thurs. Dee. 5, 1782}Kinderhook, N. Y.... 


Mon. Mar. 29, 1790|Charles City Co., Va. 


Mass., 


Spence.......|Elizabeth Jones.... 
John.......|/Abigail Smith..........|/Mar. 4, 1825|Mar. 4, 1829 


-{Mar. 4, 1817)Mar. 4, 1825 


Co.N.C.|)Andrew.....-|Elizabeth Iutchinson..|Mar. 4, 1820 Mar. 4, 1887 


Abraham...../Mary Hoes.............|/Mar. 4, 1837/Mar. 4, 1841 
Tucs. Feb. 9. 1773/Berkcley, Va.......- Benjamin....|Elizabcth Bassctt...... Mar. 4, 1841/Apr. 4, 1841 
Jolin........-|Mary Armistead.......|Apr. 6, 1841|Mar. 4, 1843 


15 James Knox Polk........«./Mon. Nov. 2,.1795|Mecklenburg Co.N.C./Samuel.......|Jane Knox...........--/Mur. 4, 1845|Mar. 4, 1849 
16 {12|Zachary Taylor............/Tues, Nov. 24, 1784;Orange Co., Va......|Richard......|Sarah Strother........- Mar. 4, 1849) July 10,1830 
16 13| Millard Fillmore........... Tues. Jan. 7, 1800/Summer Hill, N. Y...|/Nathaniel..../Phebe Millard......... July 10,1850/Mar. 4, 1833 
17 14/Franklin Pierce..... . .|Fri. Nov. 23, 1804/IlillsborouglnN. H..|Benjainin.. -|/Anna Kendrick...... +-|Mar. 4, 1853|Mar, 4, 1857 
18 {15/James Buchanan........ --.|Sat. April 23, 1791]Stony Batter, Pa...... James.. --{Elizabeth Speer........ Mar. 4, 1857|Mar. 4, 1861 
19-20/16| Abraham Lincoln..........|Sun. Feb. 22, 1809 hg soe Larne! { Thomas ....|Nancy IHanks.....++++. Mar. 4, 1861| A pr.15, 1865 
BNA SORE A Gad aes 
20-17) Andrew Johnson......-..../Thitwrs. Doc.29, 1808/Ralcigh, N. C... ....JJacob........|Mary McDonnough....|Apr.15, 1865|Mar. 4, 1869 


21-22/18| Ulysses Simpson Grant.....|Sat. April 27, 1822|Point Pleasan 
23 Me Rutherford Birchard Hayes|Fri. Oct. 4, 1822|/Delaware, O 


A _|20)James Abram Garfield...../Sat. Nov. 19, 1831 


Bedford, 


Township, Ohio.... 
21)Chester Alan Arthur......./Tucs. Oct. 5, 1830/Fairficld, Vt........ 


t, O.....|/Jesse Ttoot..|Ilarriet Simpson....... Mar. 4, 1869) Mar. 4, 1877 
Abin ad Rutherford ..|Sophia Birchard.......|/Mar. 4, 1877|Mar. 4, 1881 


Orange | Abram..... Eliza Ballou...........|Mar. 4, 1881|Sep. 19, 1881 


..|William......]Malvina Stone,......... Sep. 20, 1881] Mar. 4, 1885 


24 
25 (|22/Grover Cleveland.......-../Sat. Mar. 18, 1837|Caldwell, N. J........|Rich’d FalleyiAnne Neale........... "Mar. 4, 1885; Mar. 4, 1889 
26 = |23| Benjamin Harrison........./Tues. Aug. 20, 1833|North Bend, O.....--|John Scott...) Elizabeth Findlay Irwin|Mar. 4, 1889]...........- 


PPO eel eel acer eeesceseeserscresesseees|eresseseeresse Ce ee eh ey eeeceleos Coote we teens See eee e weet weenie ene -ecceee 


AGE (as President) 

¥/M/D, 
Washington|57| 2! 8 
Adams,Jno./61| 4/15 
Jefferson...|57)11| 2 
Madison ...}57/11/19 


' Monroe ....|/58/10) 6 


Adams,J.Q.|57| 7 
Jackson..../61/11 
Van Buren.|54| 2 
Harrison. ..}68] 0 
Tyler ......[51) 0| 7 
Polk......../49| 4 
Taylor ...../64| 3 
Fillmore... .|50} 6 
Pierce ...../48] 3 


Buchanan .. |65|10/11 
Lincoln ..../52} 0/22 
Johnson....|56} 3/16 
Grant... 46/10] 7 
Hayes....../54| 5} 1 
Garfield..../49| 3/15 


Arthur ..../50/11/15 


Cleveland. .}47/11/16].. 
Harrison. ..|55| 6/14].. 


The upper figurcs in date column correspond to old calendar: the lower to new. 


DIED 
WHEN WHERE 


Sat. Dec. 14, 1799|Mt. Vernon, Va........+..--.|Membrancous croup..--.. 67 


CAUSE 


Tues. July 4, 1826/Quincy, Mass......seeeeeee0 [Natural decline........../90 
Tues. July 4, 1826|Monticello, Va......++.++ee+-|Chronic diarrheea......... 
Tues. Junc 28,1836|Montpelier, Va.-.-- «+--+. --|Natural decline........... 


Mon. July 4, 1831;New York City, N. Y........|/Natural decline........+.- 


Mon. Feb. 23, 1848) Halls of Congress, Wash.,D.C. 
Sun. June 8, 1845|Hermitage,near Nashville,Ten 
Thurs. July24,1862| Kinderhook, N. Y...+++.+.0- 


Sun. April 4, 1841;White House, Wash., D. C...|/Pleurisy fever..........+.|68 


Fri. Jan. 17, 1862);Ballard House, Richmond, Va 
Fri. June 15,-1849| Nashville, Tenn......... diac 
Tues. July 9, 1850; White House, Wash., D.C... 


Bilious attacks, with 
bronchitis...... aie is 


«|Chronic diarrheea....... 153 


Cholera morbus and 65 
typhoid fever........ 


Sun. Mar. 9, 1874/Buffalo, N. Yoecsccceeeneres «|PATAlYSIS.scecceses sosece 14 


Fri. Oct. 8, 1869/Concord, N. H....s.eseeees 


Mon. June 1, 1868|/Lancaster, Pa....ssseeeseeees 
Sat. April 15, 1865|Washington, D. C............ 
Sat. July 81, 1875/Greenville, Tennh...........-- 
Thurs.July 23,1885|Mt. McGregor, N. Y....-... 


Mon. Sept. 19,1881 iibevons Long Branch, N. ie 


Fri. Nov. 18, 1886)/New York, N. Y..eeeeeeeeees 


FO OPER HHS OH EOS HL TEST HEHEHE ERE EE OEE HEH OEE HE EE® 


Dropsy and penn tee 64 
tion of the stomach... 


Rheumatic gout....... eee TT 
Assassinated by Booth...|56 
Paralysisyaaivet «siceat sence 
Cancer of the tongue..... 


Assassinated by Guiteau..|49 
Bright's disease, ceul- 
minating. in paralysis } /66 
and apoplexy......... 


ee aed ed ae 


CHOP RHO O meee reese aeseereles 


' 


a fe 


Se 
WHERE BURIED 


9 22|Mt. Vernon, Va....-sccseccccses eT 
sl15 Unitarian Church, Quincy Mass...... . 
3 2|Monticcllo, Al¥emarle Co., Va...... << 
3\13|Montpelier, Hanover Co., Va......-++ 


ps 
1 


transferred, 1858, to Hol 


Originally 2d Ave. Comsstery ey 
ipwond 
Cemetery, Richmond, Vitlnee.s casa 


12/Uniturian Church, Quincy, Mass....+« 
23|Hermitage, near Nashville, Tenn..-...+ 
19/ Village Cemetery, Kinderhook, N. Y.. 
25|North Bend, Ohio............sesecccve 


9| Lollywood, Richmond, Va.......sseee0 


SiNashville, . Tens f2::0s asce5cagnnde cake 


5|Near Louisville, Ky. (Springfield) -... 
1/Forest Lawn, Buffalo, N. Y..... ceceen 


10}15|Minot Cemetery, Concord, N. H...... 


8! Woodward Hill Cem., Wheatland, Pa. 
3)Oak Ridge Cemetery, Springfield, Il.. 
2/Groenville, Tenn...... seeeeeeseeees : 


26| Riverside, Now York City.....+.+-++6 


0\Lake View Ceinetery, Cleveland, O... 


1/13}Rural Cemetery, Albany, N. Y.---.08 


Se en) 


slower cer cence cere eer eenseeueneeeeaseeee® 
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OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


Politics of the Presidents. 

The subjoined table will be found interesting, as a 
reference, to many of our readers. Of course the name 
ef Washington heading the list does not mean that he 
was the candidate of any party or faction, but is placed 
there to complete the roll: 


POLITICS. 


NAME. INAUGURATION. 
George Washington.....April 30, 17809...... Unanimous. 
\conevaywal(a hel Ree sanenteepeyes Marchi ys  D797cces Federal. 
Thomas Jefferson......... March 4, r8ot...... Democrat. 
james Madison............ March 4, 1809...... Democrat. 
James Monroe.............. March 4, 1817...... Democrat. 
John Quincy Adams.....March 4, 1825...... Federal. 
Andrew Jackson........... March 4, 18209...... Democrat. 
Martin Van Buren........ Marche 4, 1837...... Democrat. 
Wm. Henry Harrison....March 4, 1841...... Whig. 
John Tyler.......... bee April 6, 1841......Whig 
Wares 1OPPol kee ec. ads se March 4, 1845...... Democrat. 
Zachary Taylotf............. March 5, 1849...... Whig. 
Millard Fillmore......... atl yO velo 5 Oresries Whig 
HAMA M = PICTCO rc. vec coco March 4, 1853..... Democrat. 
James Buchanan.......... March 4, 1857...... Democrat. 
Abraham Lincoln......... March o4,itS6msns.- Republican. 
Andrew Johnson..........April 15, 1865...... Republican. 
NO Sens Grails. stv cctsest woh e's March 4, 1869...... Republican. 
Rn LAY ES: os ones teen cece March e618 77ane oe. Republican. 
James A. Garfield......... March 4, 1881...... Republican. 
Chester A. Arthur........Sept. 20, 1881...... Republican. 
Grover Cleveland......... March 4, 1885...... Democrat. 
Benj. Harrison............ March 4, 1889...... Republican. 


Ballots Cast at National Convention in 
Chicago. me 
June 22-25, 1888, the National Convention of the 
Republican party, at Chicago, nominated Benjamin 


Harrison, of Indiana, for President, on the eighth | 


‘ballot. The following is a statement of the ballots: 
‘CANDIDATES. —JUNE 22— —JUNE 23. -—JUNE 25— 
Ballots ......++. I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
‘Harrison ...... SOmmOM a O4= 221 7n 213 1 23T 27 0 5Aa 
Sherman....... 229 249 244 235 224 244 231 118 
IM steseoaesanepocee SLE G2 29 e125 TAZ 137. 1120). LOO 
‘Gresham....... Thi LOS b23. OS) OO] grOT ©2159 
ATIiSONIe 5.2... TOR GS) SS On 731) 1 70, Wiad 
DEPEW is .csieese- 99 99 91 Withdrawn. 

Pacis ameter Doce 2O.n 1 TO" tees ashen fos 
Phelps.......... 25, sis ON tay ORES 

igalicy snc. 28 16 Withdrawn. 

Hawley ........ 13 Withdrawn. 

SEIDEL ees ects ois .. 24 Withdrawn. 

WrcKanilews say.) 2 3 She Athy Ty aisles Woh Lp 216 4 
PAMCOMM ceca sD 2 2 ie) born he vier 2a. 
IW GUE ESS oecoeeor ct apes 2 

Douglass....... ... Soe Weekes I 

Motak Gtuecdsstcesseu ssc) | ses Agrees I I 


Law ON Nears cso ek is bosuhiprctelmorsver vee eee I 


Blaine sensue ness OS SOO E 2a ede rd Ones 5 


Total vote....830 830 830 829 827 830 831 
Necessary for 

CHOICES ce AI6 416 416 415 414 416 416 416 

Levi P. Morton, of New York, was nominated for 
Vice-President on the first ballot, which was as follows: 
Morton, 561; William Walter Phelps, of New Jersey, 
119; W. O. Bradley, of Kentucky, 93; Blanche K. 
Bruce, of Mississippi, 11; Walter F. Thomas,of Texas, I. 


Popular Vote for President by States in 


1888. 

Cleveland, Harrison. Fisk. Streeter. 

STATES. Dem. Rep. Pro. U.Labor 

Alabama ..,....... I17,320 56,197 io PGR a aaeton 
ATKANSaS. 65. see 85,962 58,752 641 10,613 
California:......¢ 127,729 T2AFS IG! 5 75.700 pene erceeee 
Colorado..7:3:.-. 37,567 50,774 2,191 1,266 
Connecticut...... 74,920 745584 4,234 240 
Delaware ........ 16,414 12,973 4OO SAS eRe 
HORIGAS sosnet sents 3Os501 26,657: 423 et shout eaceea 
Georgia............ 100,499 40,496 1,808 136 
Whimoisn..J..c.s...9 348,278 370,473 21,695 7,090 
Indiana........... 261,013 263,361 9,881 2,694 
NOW Aseeeticeesannscs 179,887 211,598 3,550 9,105 
HCAIMISASH veneer tes 103,744 182,934 6,768 37,726 
Kentucky» <...5. 183,800 LHS Lede 5.225 622 
Louisiana ....... 85,032 30,484 160 39 
Maine i... 8 » 50,481 73,734 2,691 1,344 
Maryland....... 106,168 99,986" —A,767 => pane meee 
Massachusetts.. 151,855 TS35 892) 5 =. Gy 7OL: teem rence 
Michigan.....:.. 213450 | 1 236,370 120,942 4,542 
Minnesota ...... 104,385 142,492 15,311 1,094 
Mississippi...... 85,471 30,096 218 22 
Missouri ......... 261,974 236,257 4,539 18,632 
Nebraska.:....... 80,552 108,425 9,429 4,226 
Nevada <:..s..en 5,362 7,229 ATS sk yaaa 
N.Hampshire.. 43,456 45,728 1,593 13 
New Jersey ..... 151,493 TAA SAA NET, O04, ame eetertenrs 
New York ...... 6355757 648,759 30,231 626 
North Carolina 147,902 134,784. 2,787 32 
OHI O.2 ts .oresc~ 396,455 416,054. 24,356 3,496 
Oxegoi, foc... 26,522 33;201) 1) 1,077, 363 
Pennsylvania... 446,633 526,091 20,947 3,873 
Rhode Island.... 17,530 21,968 1,250 18 
South Carolina 65,825 T3HAGM teh 5g teniee lp mame ered 
Tennessee....... 158,779 138,988 5,969 48 
MexciGe ate eS CA, OOF 88,422 4,749 29,459 
Vermont......... 16,788 AS TOD tol ACOr wee eteaete 
Nak dos babe inpOre AES 151,977 T5ON4 280 131.0780 on) Sees 
West Virginia.. 79,664 47,791 669 1,064 
Wisconsin....... 155,232 W7O,55 3) alge 77, 8,552 
Motal ceed: 5,540,329 5,439,853 249,506 146,935 


Cleveland’s majority on popular vote over Harrisom 
was 100,476. 
Electoral vote: Harrison, 233; Cleveland, 168. 


506 
Annual Salaries of Principal United States 
Officers. 
LEGISLATIVE. 

ORES Aer Mya cba daboHosceancbae nda ssaonicepon dab iaaccsoo, $50,000 
IWACES PRESEC CH Bisccsik ade cwedleiscastinccea sels sotewarieccencaiesa 8,000 
DECTELATY OF State st censssvooscepsor-beapsesusnemememreees 8,000 
eCrelany AOL neasun, yrlep «nu resners sn teeeean ce eee atnes 8,000 
Secretary Of Interiors: sicc.: <sedesseceuscesocsp omnes ~ 8,000 
Deoretaky OL INAVysmcantecncdtiosas Se cencwems Nee uarma ees 8,000 
Seorelary Ons Wiatwecscccacecssscossesnses'atte yeeeemeaath es 8,000 
SeCretaryiOb: Agim CU IbUTCs: sasscags et. oseeatattlece eames. 8,000 
Postinaster-General itis scmcesdesvosesecceseimesbesaseecs 8,000 
INGCOTIME VAG EMetialleavain sents sousorse tedeasesnseactes cece 8,000 
Speaker of House of Representatives............+5 8,000 
United States Senators’. (1b... .ce.sccosconscspsovveserce 5,000 
Representatives in COngress.........cssseseseeeseewees 5,000 

UNITED STATES MINISTERS TO 

FEMA ss comes cee ee osahce- sive als ae ep coco awedeDeninese ae $17,500 
Gepmlathyjcccncatcm suaeb ices revret sere t cn tenscee eect serect 17,500 
RAN CE cay seuiveseucn te cclessetcasinat soeaessgaceenccieaenesenns 17,500 
IRAESS ES Snadnsdecscscnect (Ge Suse: Sons sona se odor nosnoudd\aone 17,500 
MENA e en ce elalevccss uals ae ed ceauputachareumaceemenmaaue tes 12,000 
BT OEM aocreesaccwe csc tieelsnacsesel Wa ots etaie oda spomectstee pets 12,000 
Spalilinne dancers sesnees ok Used sees oseduecnsecsceseusseeanteses 12,000 
WAT are rece seeasavenseces son vests eas ce eu setbesigceeesltion tees 12,000 
NRGSEICODeS eed oaene seen ccewew cavwhaes sadeconaeladstastabassetes . 12,000 
CentralvA mericasevesesse chet vste sds coansoodsetescetseuss . 10,000 
ATED sae soe dose seechtds bee Casteledncatec races asedeaetenees . I0,000 
TE GSaR WA Ssosdnaanaadeccobo ab dooUod SSeS EASeOL aE suoconauosansacaces 10,000 
IGNEOUS Aaa tae sedan swenes se chiWwactassvansastenadeesszteesevesferesceo =a 7/3) OO 
Turkey.... sais Losabtceadisseueabvcteonace 7,500 
Sweden aad. Romeys: Sa ua soninieemotinstiseeG Oeste ores 7,500 
INCENEEIATGS co s.ns oc nceewerectsecacs ceslredies de cwecesisasonce 7,500 
PDE TTTL ATA. See see oetieice cbs tacenan dasives seat eaigeliadesmar sacine 5,000 
ENC ECON eens dete deiot sostiote setae etad aden doose woeasonictensete 5,000 
NO GOO Ay pes coke atwsdnlasvleclnsipa se osctosarccves cma acs ecs 5,000 
Bor tata ct nesses Aces santas woh aNcanten savers 5,000 
SWAtzer LAs sais aetessts nativsch wots op ete io elsaectetersceeaes 5,000 
GIST Iain Sade avis dose oi ae scene conunen aca cat ates dense spsceees 4,000 

JUDGES. 
Chief Justice U.S. Supreme Court.................. $10,500 
NSS OCIALE J UAGES. 5.0 s/ta.0 sts cenaeoueaesns: SrotbiRocshconck 10,000 
United States Circuit Judges................006 sees 6,000 
U.S: District Judges......from $3,500 to.......+1 4,500 
Wudgerol U.S: Court ofiClaitis:.....cccseurenesteccrs: 4,500 
HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 
Director of Geological Surveys..........scceeceeeceeee $6,000 
Auditor of Railroad) AccOUNtS........sscccseaceseeenee 5,000 
Superintendent of Census.......... nocean scehosenamen sea 6,000 
Superintendent of Naval Observatory.........2+00 5,000 
omimissioneriof Patents. nrerd.ssscaurds muchas tormpiss 5,000 
WDirector Of tue Mint: 15.0. nace eoce madnagestatea tenths 4,500 
Commissioner of General Land Office.............. 4,000 
Superintendent of Signal Service...............ceee 5,500 
Commissioner Of Pensions.....:...:0:scsessevnsessscees 5,000 
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Superintendent of Nautical Almanac............. $4,400 
Commander of Marine Corps............ssessecsoseees 4,500 
Commisstoner of Indian Affairs...........sc0eeeeeeeee 4,000 
Commissioner Of Hducation...........s.sscesesseceeeee 3,000 


Salaries of the United States Army and’ 
Navy Officers. 


ARMY. 
Getieralss. iic.4 ip ancccues Wessnevsiess se tecedeese nama «-$13,50C 
Lieutetiant-Géneral., it.ctetccsssesececascssuseesteeasenes II,00c 
Major-General. .)s.stesesneSacsonsaerenseomeagee denies « 7,500 
Brigadier-Generalycad. 3. i a.dececeseensccrdee eoeener ee 5,500 
Colomelo.20. tare iatesce serene esesectels unas suacrens sean 3,500 
Tieutenant-Colomeleei scp .pacsctedasetacceieee ease 3,000 
MAOIs a sites /salalacioe ye sepiilans «oldaainee asic ea aaele at eae ee 2,500 
Captain, .ci adidas ssein tasccnncescetaenepesteebaneceeneaes 2,000 
Regimental: Adyatant J... ---ssssadementcesssaaeeewseees 1,800 
Birst. Lieutenant iviacit os.cscesebaaosasevcseeaseeceee I,600 
Second Wieuitetiantsss.<tGcec¢s een ason sees o-eeesmanetenee I,400 

NAVY 
Adinital (arcs dateqetensseestsdcetgedavelee estes suet espe ene $13,000 
Wice-Ad ntivals sr vscsccdsesccsoessean eso edar cate ne eee 9,000 
Rear-A dss irall st .cccccdsocesceca sates scveysed vos ward eee a OTE! 
Commodore: 2.0. Jscisetiasemceiasdces- cesta tesa stein 5,000 


Captain a iccch cccestesd sides cue tdpadende tee Ret cena ae RAR COS 


Commanders 255 ccacorqucslcn~shaceeteane scawat dean seeds 3,500 
TAcutenant-Commander..23.:hsc2--4:-<2sp sce se neon 2,800 
TAOUtE MAN tos. cosa, acensiec on neseeecsetecsO sues ae cee cae eee ee RIE 
MEASECiakesccacsestacssn s cnostacsecis'seny adastecateee ones =e eae eT 
OSI GH acai sce) «+ caesereensroseeteqey Mactecee tee ene ene I,200 
Midsiriprmtiatt s.<s2.ccesler. casesesc ass ase say ace Score ee 1,000 


The President's Salary, ete. 

Most people believe that the $50,000 a year which 
the President gets as his salary is the sum total. This 
isa mistake. $36,064 is given him, in addition to his 
salary of £50,000, to pay the salaries of hissubordinates 
and clerks. His private secretary is paid $3,250, his 
assistant private secretary $2,250, his stenographer 
$1,800, five messengers, each $1,200, a steward $1,800, 
two door-keepers, each $1,200, four other clerks at 
good salaries, one telegraph operator, two ushers $1,200 
and $1,400, a night usher $1,200, a watchman $900, and 
a man who takes care of the fires who receives $864 a 
year. In addition to this, there is given him $8,000 
for incidental expenses such as stationery, carpets, and 
the care of the presidential stables. And under anoth- 
er heading there is given him nearly $40,000 more. 
Of this $12,500 is for repairs and refurnishing the Whit 
House, $2,500 is for fuel, $4,000 is for the green-house 
$15,000 is for gas, matches and the stable. The White 
Tiouse, all told, costs the country in connection with 
the Presideut considerably over $125,000 a year. 

Cabinet Facts. 

There were six Secretaries of State who. afterward 
became Presidents, namely, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, John Quincey Adams, Van Buren, and Buchanan. 
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Pennsylvania. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Population of the United States According to the 
: Census of 1890. | 


RELATIVE RANK 


1890. 


New York. 
Pennsylvania. 
Illinois. 

Ohio. 
Missouri. 
Massachusetts. 
Texas. 
Indiana. 
Michigan. 
Towa. 
Kentucky. 
Georgia. 
‘Tennessee. 
Wisconsin. 
Virginia. 


North Carolina. 


Alabama. 
New Jersey. 
Kansas. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
California. 


South Carolina. 


Arkansas. 
Louisiana. 


22 
23 
24 
25 


OF STATES AND TERRITORIES IN POPULATION. — 


1880. 


‘New York. 
Pennsylvania. 
Ohio. 

Ulinois. 
Missouri. 
Indiana. 
Massachusetts. 
Kentucky. 
Michigan. 
Iowa. 
‘Texas. 
Tennessee. 
Georgia. 
Virginia. 


North Carolina. 


Wisconsin. 
Alabama. 
Mississippi. 
New Jersey. 
Kansas. 


South Carolina. 


Louisiana. 
Maryland. 
California. 
Arkansas. 


45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


1890. 


Nebraska. 
Maryland. 
West Virginia. 
Connecticut. 
Maine. 


Colorado. 
Florida. 


New Hampshire. 


Washington. 
Rhode Island. 
Vermont. 
South Dakota. 
Oregon. 
District of Col. 
Utah. 

North Dakota. 
Delaware. 
New Mexico. 
Montana. 
Idaho. 
Oklahoma. 
Wyoming. 
Arizona. 
Nevada. 


26 
27 


1880. 


Minnesota. 
Maine. 


28 Connecticut. 
29 West Virginia. 


30 
31 


Nebraska. 
New Hampshire 
Vermont. 
Rhode Island. 
Florida. 
Colorado. 
District of Col. 
Oregon. 
Delaware. 
Utah. 

Dakota. 

New Mexico. 
Washington. 
Nevada. 
Arizona. 
Montana. 
Idaho. 
Wyoming. 


It will be seen that, as in 1880, New York still heads the list, and is followed by 


Ohic and Illinois have exchanged places. 


Of the other changes in the 


list the most marked are those of Texas, which rises from No. 11 to No. 7; Kentucky, 
which drops from 8 to 11; Minnesota, which rises from 26 to 20; Nebraska, which rises 
from 30 to 26; Maryland, which drops from 23 to 27; Colorado, which rises from 35 to 31; 
Vermont, which drops from 32 to' 36; Washington, which rises from 42 to 34; Delaware, 
which drops from 38 to 42; Nevada, which drops from 43 to 49, and Arizona which drops 


from 44 to 48. 
508 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Population of the United States in 1890. 


The tables given below show the population of the 
States and Territories in 1870, 1880 and 1890. It can 
be seen at a glance that the increase of our country’s 
population has been very rapid. In 1870 there were, 
in round numbers, thirty-eight and a half million peo- 
ple; in 1880, the number had riser to over fifty million; 
by the last census the population is nearly sixty-three 
million. A considerable part of this increase is due to 
immigration ; Germany, Italy, Great Britain, Norway 
and Sweden furnishing a constant inilux of immigrants. 
During the decade since 1880, great strides have been 
made in the development of our country’s resources, 
and, whereas, a large proportion of immigrants settle 
in our great cities and in the wastern and Middle 
States, many take up lands in the West and become 
“pioneers. 

For convenience of reference, the States and ‘Terri- 
tories are given in divisions ; these are, the North At- 


Sek 


lantic, the South Atlantic, the Northern Central, the 
Southern Central and the Western. The growth of 
population in the United States is an exact criterion of 
the prosperity of the country, and also, it may be said, 
of thesocial and financial condition of the other nations 
of the globe. In periods of depression abroad, the 
rate of emigration to the United States is increased; 
while, at the same time, fruitful seasons, prosperous 
manufacturing industries and settled finances on this 
side of the Atlantic, all, have their effect in drawing 
foreigners to our shores. 


No nation in the history of the world shows such a 
rapid growth as the foregoing figures indicate. When 
our country was declared free and independent, the 
thirteen States then in existence contained a popula- 
tion of about three million; in a little over one hun- 
dred years this number has been multiplied twenty-one 
times. Thisis an extraordinary growth and is paral. 


leled by that of no other nation. 


— 


—— 


: i - 
; POPULATION. ee ee noe 1830 picasa tenn 1870 “DICREASE FROM 1860 
8TATES AND TEERITOBIES. 
1890, 1880. 1870, Number. | pesca Number. ers Number. |? he: 
\ = 
The United States... -| 62,622,250 | 50 155,783 | 38,558,871 || 12,466,467 24.86 11,597,412 80.08 7,115,050 22,63 
<= = == SS = 
North Atlantic division .......| | 17,401,545 | 14,507,407 | 12,298,730 2,894,138 19,95 2,208 677 | 17.96 1,704,462 16.09 
Maistesicrictan taseretsaisceenes hitters 661,086 648 936 626 ,915 12,150 1.87 22,021 3.51 al,364 a0.22 
_New Hampshire. 376,530 346 ,991 318 ,300 29,539 8.51 28,691 9.01 | aT ,7i3 a2.38 
Yermont... 332,422 332,286 330,551 136 0.04 1,735 0.52 15,453 4.90 
“Massachusetts. 2,238,943 1,783,085 1,457,351 455,858 | 25.57 325,734 22.35 | 226 , 285 18.88 
Rhode Island.. 345 ,506 276 531 217,353 68,975 24.94 59,178 27.23 42,733 24.47 
Connecticut .........secerere 746 258 622,700 537,454 123,558 © 19.84 85,246 15.86 77,307 16.80 
New York........... 5,997 ,853 5,082 ,871 4,382,759 . 914 ,982 18.00. 700,112 15.97 502,024 12.94 
1,444 ,933 1,131,U6 906 ,096 813 ,817 27.7: 225 ,020 24.83 234 061 31.83 
5,258,014 4,282,801 3,521,951 975,123 22.77 760 ,940 21.61 615,736 21.19 
- South Atlantic division........ 8,857,920 7,597 ,197 5,853,610 Bete 16.59 1,743 587 29.79 488 907 
EIDCIAWSYE...ccscccccsececos cvcserraccnaceces 168 ,493 146 ,608 125,015 21,885 14.93 21,593 17.27 | 12,799 
EMfarylatnd..iostesencl oc aclsvssdotes 1,042,390 934 943 780,894 107 , 447 11.49 154,049 19.78 98 845 
District of Columbia 230 ,392 177 ,624 131,700 52,768 29.71 45,924 34.87 56,620 
Virgimia....ccv0 1,655 ,980 1,512 ,565 1,225 ,163 143 415 9.48 287 ,402 23.46 670,859 
West Virginia. 762,794 618,457 442 014 144 ,337 23.34 176,443 39.92 To esee Wensheeheanreuea 
~Nerth Carolina. 1,617 ,947 1,399,750 1,071 ,361 218,197 15.59 328 389 30.65 78,739 
“South Carolina 1,151,149 995 ,577 705 ,606 185 $72 15.63 289,971 43.10 1,898 
Georgia. ......0..066 1,837,353 1,542,180 1,184,109 295 ,173 19,14 858,071 30,24 126,823 
(GEE a, Ae eae 391 ,422 269,493 187,748 121,929 45.24 81,745 43.54 47,324 
\ 
Norther Central division ...| 22,362,279 17,864,111 12,981,011 4,998,168 28.78 4,383,000 33.76 3,884,395 42.70 
— es | = 
BONS Ossett telesext ccs tassicopetsaccicesess 8,672,316 8,198 ,062 2,665,260 474,254 14.83 \ 532,802 19.99 | 825,749 13.92 
Indiana, 2,192 404 1,978,301 1,680 ,637 214,103 10.82 297 ,664 17,71 330,209 24.45 
THinois 3,826 351 3,077 ,871 2,539,891 7A8 480 24.32 537,980 21.18 827 ,940 48,36 
Michigan...... 2,093 ,839 1,636 ,937 1,184,059 456 ,952 27.92 452 878 88.25 434 946 58.06 
Wisconsin 1,686 ,8S0 1,315 ,497 1,054,670 371,883 28.23 260 ,827 24.73 78,789 85.93 
1,301,826 780,773 439 ,706 521,053 66.74 841,067 W757 267 ,683 155.61 
1,911 ,896 1,624,615 1,194,020 287 281 17.68 430,595 386.06 519,107 76.91 
BUucourie ee ees (2,679, 188 2,168,380 1,721,295 510,804 23.56 447,085 25.97 539,283 45.62 
North Dukota.. 182,719 36,909 } 14,181 { 145,819 | 895.05 7 120,996 853.23 9,344 193.18 
South Dakota 328 ,808 98,268 230,540 | 231.60 | : 
Nebraska, 1,058 910 452,402 122,993 606 ,503 134.06 | 829 , 409 207.83 94,152 826.45 
aries dercenites seston avscecedin Ledey 098 996 ,096 364,399 431,000 43.27 631,697 | 173.35 257 193 239.91 
a Decrease. 6 Of Virgivia and West Virginia together. 


/ 
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City Population in 1890. 


In defining what constitutes a city,in each case the 
Census Office has consistently maintained the policy of 
including only such population as lives within the 
charter limits, because no other defined limits exist. 
In many cases, however, this does not give to the city 
all the population which naturally belongstoit. There 
may be populous suburbs, which are to all intents and 
purposes parts of the city, whose inhabitants transact 
business within the city, who are served by the same 
post office, etc., but who, living without the charter 
limits, are not included in the city’s population. Of 
this our greatest city, New York, isa forcible example. 
Within a radius of fifteen miles of the City Hall on 
Manhattan Island the people are in effect citizens of 
New York, so far as their business and social interests 


/ 
go, although politically they live in different cities, 

counties, and States. This body of population, the 

commercial metropolis of the country, contains a pop- 
ulation considerably in excess of 3,000,000, or two- 
thirds that of London, which is, similarly, a congeries: 
of fiunicipalities. Next to London, New York and its 
suburbs form the largest city of the globe. Other 
cases are those of Saint Paul and Minneapolis, whose 
corporate limits join one another, and Bristol, Tenn., 

and Bristol, Va., two corporations whose line of divi- 
sion follows the middle of the mainstreet of the city, 
and which havea joint population of6,229, Texarkana, 
Tex., and Texarkana, Ark.. is a smilar case. Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has large suburbs immediately adjoining, 
whose population would, if added, increase it to very 
nearly 40,000 inhabitants. 


CITIES AND TOWNS HAVING A POPULATION OF 8,000"AND QVER IN 1890, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 


‘WITH INCREASE ‘SINCE 1830. 


POPULATION, INCREASE. POPULATIOF. INCREASE, 
| CITIES AND TOWNS. - CITIES AND TOWNS. = 
1890. 1880. || Number.| Percent. 1890. 1880. | Number.,| Per cent. 
Adams, Mass.........cscsesseees 9,213 Bridgeport, Conn o...-ee.. - 48 ,866 76.78 
Adrian, Mich 8,756 Bridgeton, N. J... 2 11,424 30.98 
Akron, Ohio... 27 ,601 Brockton, Mass... 27,294 100.57 
Alameda, Cul.. : 11,165 Brookline, Mass. en 12,103 50.22 
AMD any, Ny Visc~tevrecesnssccnccossee 94,923 IBroolshy nether Miessesncocemese se 806 343 42.30 
Alexandria, Va.. 14,339 ; Brunswick, Ga..... 8,459 3192.60° 
Allegheny, Pa.... 105,287 78\682 || 26,605 33.81 | Buffalo, N. Y...... 255,664 4.x0- 
Allentown, Pa, 18,063 7,165 39.67 Burlington, Iowa. 22,565 36.02 
Alpena, Mich.. 11,283 6.153 5,130 83.37 Burlington, N. J 8,222 35.01 
Alton, lil 10,294 8,975 1,319 14.70 || Burlington, Vt... 14,590 23.38. 
tA iteonts. Pave ccs 30 337 19,710 || 10,627 53.92 || Butler, Pa 8,734 176.13- 
Amesbury, Mass... d 9,798 3,355, 6,443 192.04 Butte, Mont.. 10,723 218.85 
Amaterdain, N. Y. 17 336 9,466 7,870 83.14 Cairo; IN. 2k: 10,324 14.57 
Anderson, Ind... a 10,741 4,126 6,615 160.32 Cambridge, Mass... 70 ,028 32.96 
Ann Arbor, Mich..ccscss. ses. 9/431 8,061 11370 | 17.00 | Camden, N. J....... 58/313 39.93 
‘Anniston, Ala. 9,876 942 ! , 8,934 948.41 Canton, Ohio... 26,189 , 
Appleton, Wis. 11,869 8,005 21864 48.27 || Carbondale, Pa 10/833 eae 
Arkansas City, 8,347 ' 1,012 7,335 724.80 Cedar Rapids, | 18 020 78.35 
Asheville, N.C 5854 10,235 2,616 7,619 291.25 Charleston, S. C.......... 54,955, 9.95 
Aablands Wiss csa.liscclecal 9) (a) Saeeies 2 ete Charlotte, N.C 11/557 62.91 
Ashtabula, Ohio.... 8,338 4,445 3 893 87 .58 Chattanooga, Tenn 29 300 
Atchison, Kans.. 13/963 15,105 } b1142 | 47.56 | Chicago, Meese -| 1.099 '850 ine 
Athens, Ga... 8 6,099 2,540 41,65 Chicopee, Mass... 14,050 24.49 
Atlanta, Ga........ 65 533 1409 || 28/124 75.18 | Chillicothe, Ohio...... |” 11,288. 3.20 
Atlantic City, N. J 13,055 5,477 7,578 138.36 Chippewa Falls, Wis... 8,670 117.73 
11,250 9 555 1,695 17.74 || Chelsea, Mass.....cssceseeeeeeee * 27,909 
‘ ] : zi'924 || 3.934 | 17.91 || Chester, Pa... 20226 Fe 
Augusta, G&.... 33,300 21,891 11,409 52.12 Cheyenne, Wy 11,690 238.25 
Augusta, Me, 10/527 81665 1,862 21.49 |) Cincinnati, Ohio. 296-908 16.37 
— Aurora, W....sceeseeerse 19,688 11,873 7.815 65.x2 |} Cleveland, Ohio. 261,353 63.20 
AUBEIT, AV OX Si vssorecotescvetes 14,476 11,013 3,463 381.44 Clinton, Iowa. 
} , 4 Sears’ 13,61 
Baltimore, Md ; 332,313 | 1021126 30.73. || Clinton, Mass face aes 
Bangor, Me... 19,108 16,856 2,247 13,33 Cohaes VN Yi oa stecent 22509 a 
Bath, Me issu. 8,723 7.874 849 10.78 || Colorado Springs, 11/140 163.6t 
ton Rouge, La. 10/478 7.197 3,281 45.59 || Columbia, Pa... 107599 27.51 
Battle Creek, Mich...... 18,197 7,063 6,134 86.85 Colu i 5 
i GUVERGIR os cus one scores i hi 7 ¢ mbia, S, C. 15,353 
Bay City, Mich oe ‘| 27'339 20'693 7,146 | 34.53 || Columbus, Ga... 17303 ae 
Bayonne, J. 19 033 9,372 | 9,661 103.08 Columbus, Ohio.. 81150 an 
Restrice: Neb.. 13 836 2,447 11 3x9 465.43 Concord, N. Il. 17/004 co 
Beaver Falls, P 91735 510d | 4.631 | 90.73 | Corning, No Yoncscesscsssseonse 81550 78.05 
, 40, 
Bellaire, Ohio... 9,934 8,025 1,909 23,79 ‘ i 
‘ 9,6 ,02 ; Council Bluffs, J maeoeeese 21,47 
Betloyile 10. 15,361 101683 C551 ao 1 Wopipeton tice path ae 
. i ‘32 8456 2.365 | 27.97 || Cranston, R, 1. 4 ; 
Biddeford, Me..... wa} 141443 12.651 1.792 14.16 «| ‘Cumberland re 12/529 ed 
Binghamton, N.Y... see. 351005 17,317 |) 17,688 | 102.14 || Cumberland! R. I....... .... 8.080 Hae! 
Birmingham, Ala...... 26 178 3,086 23 092 718.28 
) ‘ pae i 5 93, 2 Dalla, Poems: cesscecccuasserneees 7 7. 
Blogmington, I. | 20'048 177180 | 2'368 | 16.69 | Danbury, Coun ate aerpe 
Boston, Mass .. 448/477 362/839 | 85.638 23.60 || Danville, Nl. 11.491 ae 
addock, Pa. 81561 3,310 || 5,251 | 158.64 || Danville. Va.. S| 10°305 lens 
Bradford, 'Pa........ 10/514 9/197 1/317 14.32 | Davenport, Towa. weneed 265872 a 
a No population for 1880, b Decrease. : 


POPULATION OF\THE UNITED’ STATES. 
CITIES AND TOWNS HAVING A POPULATION OF 8,000 AND OVER IN 1890, ETC.—Continvrp. 


CITIES AND TOWNS, 


POPULATION, 


————— 


1890, 1880, 


Dayton, Ohio. 
Decatur, II1.. 

Delnwvare, Ohio. 
Denison, "Pex. 
Denver, ‘Colo. 


Des Moines, Iowa.. 
Detroit, Mich... 
Dover, N. FL... 

Dubuque, lowa 
Duluth, Minn 


PPA DT Rg INES ate eacepae untGunsvaces 


Dunmore, Pa... 
East Liverpool, Ohio.. 
Easton, Pa.... 
East Portland, 
East Providence, R. I.... 
East Saint Louis, Ill 
Eau Claire, Wis.. 
Belen, M1.......2000 


Vlizabeth City, N. Seuscssseosse 


Elkhart, (nd... 
Elmira, ‘N.Y. 
El Paso, Tex 
‘¥rie, Pa... 
Kvansville, 


everett, Mass...... .... c 
Fall River, Mass. . 
Findlay, Ohio... 

Fitehburg, Mass....... 


MP its Michi: hse ccse cekictceccoead 


Flushing. N. Y........ 
Foud du Lac, W 
Port Scott, Kans.. 
Fort Smith, Ark... 
Yort Wayne, Ind..... 


Fort Wortli, Tex....cces oe csoee 


Franingham, Mass.. 
Frederick, Md,......- 
Freeport, Ml. 
Fresno, Cal... 


‘Galesburg, M)., ....... 
4ialveston, Tex........ 
‘Gardner, Mass... 
Gloucester sees 
Gloversville, NN ted 


Grand Rapids, ple 
‘Green Bay, Wis. 

‘Greenville, S. Colle 
‘Greenwich, Conn.. 


Hagerstown, NIT ee ktens 


Hamilton, Ohio.. 
Tlannibal, Mo.. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harrison, N. J. eee 


Hartford, Conn sitccdecein 


Hastings, Neb.... ........ 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Tinzelton, Pa... 
Helena, Mont.. 


Henderson, KY... ......sec eee 


Woboken, N. J. 
Holyoke, Mass 
Hornellsville, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Houston, Tex..... 


ETUGRONGING IN cunccccdsesschewseceore> 


Huntington, W. Va... 
Hutchinson, Kans... 
Iyde Park, Mass.. 


Indianapolis, Ind.,........eee- 


Tronton, Ohio.. 
Tron Mountain, e 
Ishpeming, Mich..... 
Ithaca, N, Y... 
Jackson, Mich. 


a Estimated, 


61 ,220 38, 678 
16/841 : 

81204 6,894 
10,958 3,975 
106,713 35,629 
50,093 22,408 
205 ,876 116,340 
12,790 ,6 
30,31k 22 254 
33,115 3,483 

9,116 7.248 

8,315 5,151 
10,956 5,568 
14,48) 11,924 
10,532 2,934 

8,422 5,056 
15,169 9,185 
17,415 10,119 
17,823 8,787 
37,764 28,229 
11,360 6,953 
29,708 20,541 
10,338 

40 ,634 27,737 
50,756 29,280 
11,068 [> 4,159 
74.398 | 48,961 
18,553 4,633 
22 ,037 12, 

9,803 8,409 
10 ,868 a6 ,683 
12,024 13,094 
11,946 

11,311 

35,393 f 
23,076 

9,239 

8,193 

10,189 

10,818 

15 , 264 

29 084 22 248 

8,424 

24,651 

13,864 

60,278 

9,069 

8,607 ; 
10,131 

10,118 

17 ,565 

12,857 11,074 
39,385 30,76! 

838 y 

53,280 42,015 
13,584 2,817 
27 ,412 18,472 
11,872 6,935 
15 834 3,624 

8,835 5,365 
43 648 380,999 
35 637 21,91 
10,996 8,195 

8,086 3,5: 
27 557 16 513 

9,970 8,670 
10,108 3,174 

8,082) 1,540 
10,193 7,088 
105 , 436 75,056 
10,939 8,857 

8,599 (¢) 
11,197 6,039 
11,079 9,105 
20,793 16,105 

b Decrease. 


INCREASE, 


Per cent. 


58.28 
76,40 
19.29 
175.67 
199.51 


123.55 
76.96 
9.44 
36.20 
850.76 


29.91 


166,12 
51.95 
300.45 
77.30 
16.58 


62.62 
08.17 


CITIES AND TOWNS, 


Jackson, Tenn.......ssccceceeees 
Jucksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Tl... 
Jumestown, N.Y. 
Janesville, Wis....... 


Jeffersonville, Ind.. 
Jersey City, N. 
Johnston, R. I... 
Johnstown, P: 
Joliet, 1..... ....... 


Joplin, Mo... Sroscenocees 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Kankakee, Ill... 
KKansas City, Kans.. 
Kansus City, Mo... 


Kearney, Neb... 
Keokuk, lowa.. 
Key West, Fla.. 
Kingston, N.Y. 
Knoxville, Tenn 


Kokomo, Ind... 
La Crosse, W 
Lafayette, Ind 
Lancaster, Pa. 


lansing, Mich......scsscsssees 


Lansingburg, N, Y.........6 


Laredo, Tex........ 
La Salle, lll....... 
Lawrence, Kans, 


Lawrence, Mass....... Pahl 


Leadville, Colo ...c.cscces sence 


Leavenworth, Kans.. 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Lewiston, Me. 


Lexington, ey ee ae 


BAMA, GUIO. 0. cases. ce scyo secees 
Lincoln, Neb 
Lincoln, R.1.... 
Littlo Falls, N.Y. 
Little Rock, Ark... 


Lockport, N.Y... 

Logansport Ind. 
Long Island City, 
Los Angeles, Cal .. 


Louisville, 1 a aes 


Lowell, Mass........ 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass..... 
McKeesport, Pa.. 
Macon, Ga 


MEd sor Ni icesascessvercecsencs 


Madison, Wis.. 
Mahanoy’, Pa. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Conn.. 


Miunchester, N. H.. 
Manchester, Va.. 
Manistee, Mich... 
Mankato, Minn... 
Mansfield, Ohio... 


Marblehead, Mass...........665 


Marietta, Ohio 
Marinette, W 
Marion, Ind... 
Marion, Ohio... 


Marlborough, Muss .....-.6 


Marquette, Mich 


Marshalltown, low ...... 


Massillon, Ohio... 


Meadville, Pa....... fiddsce esl 


Medford, Mass ..... 
Melrose, Mass. 
Memphis, Ten 
Menominee, Mich... 
Meriden, Conn .. 


cNo population for 1889, 


POPULATION. 


1890. 1880. 


10,039 5,377 
17,201 7,650 
10,740 10,927 
16,038 9,357 
10,836 9,018 
10,666 9 357 
163,003 320,722 
9,778 5,765 
21,805 8,380 
23,264 11,657 
9,943 7,038 
17,853 11,937 
9,025 5,651 
38,316 3,200 
132,716 55,785 
8,074 1,782 
14,101 12,117 
18,080 9,890 
21,261 18,344 
22,535 9,693 
8,261 4,042 
25,090 14,505 
16,243 14,860 
82, 01L 25,769 
13,102 8,319 
10,550 7 ,A32 
11.319 3,521 
9,855 7,847 
9,997 8,510 
44,054 39,151 
11,212 14,820 
19,768 16,546 
14,664 8,778 
21,701 19,083 
21,567 | 16,656 
15 ,987 7,567 
55, 4 13,003 
201355 13,765 
8,783 6,910 
25,874 13,138 
16,038 13,522 
13 328 11,198 
30 ,506 17,129 
50,395 11,183 
161,129 123,7 
77,696 59,475 
19,709 15,959 
55,727 38,274 
20,741 | 8,212 
2,746 12,749 
8,937 8,945 
13,4126 10,324 
11,286 7,181 
23,03L 12,017 
8,222 6, 
44,126 82,630 
9,246 5,729 
12,812 6,930 
8,838 5,550 
13,473 9,859 
8,202 7,407 
8,273 5444 
11 523 2,750 
8,769 3,182 
8,327 3,899 
13,805 10,127 
9,093 4,690 
8,914 6,240 
10,092 6,836 
9,520 8,860 
11,079 7,573 
8,519 4.560 
64,495 33,592 
10,630 3,288 
21,652 15,540 


515 


eS DS 


INCREASE, 


Number.| Per cent. 


4 


S 
g 


d Includes 13,048 population which by recent decision of the Missouri state supreme court is now outside of the limits of Kansas City. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VALUABLE INFORMATION. 
CITIES AND TOWNS HAVING A POPULATION OF 8,000 AND OVER IN 1890, ETC.—ConTINvED. 


a Decrenése, 


POPULATION. INCREASE. * | 
CITIES AND TOWNS, a) 
1890. 1830. Number.| Per cent. 
———! : -————_—_—— 
Meridian, Miss 10,624 4,008 6,616 165.07 
Michigan City, Ind. 10,776 7,366 ‘8,410 46.29 
Middketown, Conn. 9,013 6,826 2,187 32.04 
Middletown, N. Y 11,977 8,494 3,483 41.01 
Milford, Mass........ 022050008 se0e 8,780 9,310 a530 a5 , 69. 
Millville, N. J 10,002 7,660 2 342 30.57 
Milwaukee, Wis. 204 468 115 587 83,881 76.90 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 164 ,738 46 887 117,851 251 35 
Moberly, Mo 8,215 6,070 2,145 35,34 
Mobile, Ala... 31,076 29,132 1,944 6.67 
Moline, Ml, 12,000 7,800 4,200 53-85 
Montgomery, Ala 21,883 16,713 5,170 30.93 
Mount Carmel, Pa... 8,251 2,378 5.876 247.10 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 10 677 4,536 6,091 132.82 
MN GIC) TNE ess seine oot 11,345 5,219 6,126 117.38 
Museatine, lowa 11,454 8,295 r 3,159* 38.08 
Murskegon, Mich 22,702 11,262 11,440 101.58 
Nanticoke, Pa. 10,044 3884 6,160 158.60 |] 
Nushuna, N. H.. 19,311 13,397 5,914 44.14 i 
Nashville, Tenn.... 76,168 43,350 32,818 75.70 |: 
Natchez, Miss... 10,101 7,058 3,043 43,11 |; 
Natick, Mass... 9,118 8,479 639 7.54 |! 
Nebraskna City. Neb. 11,494 4,183 7,311 174.78 | 
New Albuny, Ind. 21.059 16 ,423 4,636 28.23 | 
Newark, N. J... Pe 181,830 136,508 || 45,322 33.20 | 
i 
Newark, Ohio. 14,270 9,600 |} 4,67! 48.65 | 
New Bedford, Mas: 40 733 26,845 13 8388 51.73 | 
New Brighton, N. Y.. 16,423 1s | 8,744 29.53} 
New Britain, Conn. (b). 3 19,007 1,800 7,207 61.08 
New Brunswick, N. Ju... 18 ,603 17,166. || = 1,437 8.37 1 
‘Newburg, N. Y 23,087 18,049 || 5,038 27.91 | 
Newburyport, Mass. 13,947 13,538 409 3.02 
Neweustle, Pa....... 11,600 8,418 8,182 37.80 
New Haven, Conn.. 81,298 62,882 18,416 29.29 | 
New London, Conn.... 13,757 10,537 3,220 30.56 
New Orloans, Vat......scseeeee| 242,039 216,090 25,949 12.01 
Newport, Ky... 24,918 20,433 4,485 21.95 
'Newport, R. I... 19,457 15,693 3,764 23.99 |) 
Now Rochelle, N. 3 8,318 5,276 3,012 57.66. | 
INewton, Massicsicecceessesegeenese 24,379 16,995 7,884 43.45 
iNew York, N.Y... .| 1,515,801 | 1,206,299 || 309,002 25.62 |! 
Norfolk, Va... 34 871 21,966 12,905 58.75 
Norristown, Pa.. 19,791 13,063 6,728 5.50 
North Adams, Mass 16,074 10,191 5,883 57.73 |! 
Northampton, Mass... 14,990 121172 2)818 23.15 |} 
Norwalk, Conn.. 17,747 13,956 3,791 27.16 | 
Norwich, Conn, 16,156 15,112 1,044 6.91 
Onkland, Cal... 48 ,682 34,555 14,127 40.88 
Ogden, Utah ... 1d 889 6,069 8,820 145.33 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 11,662 10,341 321 12.77 
Oil City, Pa. 10,932 7,815 3,617 49.45 |) 
‘Omaha, Neb. 140 452 80,518 109 , 98-4 860.23 
Orange, N. J 18,844 13,207 5,637 42.68 | 
Oshkosh, Wis.. 22 836 15,748 7 O88 45.01 | 
Oswego, N.Y... 21.812 21,116 726 3.44 
Ottawa City, Ill... 9,985 7 834 2,K1 7 46 
Ottumwa, Ia 14.001 g'oot || 4'997 | 55.50 
Owensboroagh, Ky 9,837 6,231 38,606 57,87 
Paduenah, Ky 13,076 8,036 5,040 62,72 
Paris, Texas... 8,254 8.990 | 4,27 107.39 
Parkersburg, W. Va... 8,408 6,582 1,826 27.74 | 
Paxsnic, N. J... : 13 ,028 6,532 || 6,496 99.45 
Paterson, N. J 78,347 51,031 } 27,316 53.53 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 27,633 19,030 8,603 45,21 
Peabody, Mass.... 10,153 9,028 | 1,130 12.52 
Peekskill, N. Y....... 9,676 6,893 2,7! 40.37 
Pensacola, Fla 11,750 6,845 4,905 71,66 
PEON AIM aicccscnaone 41,024 29,259 11,765 40.21 
Perth Amboy, N. J.. fs 9/512 4,808 4,704 97.84 
Petersburg, Va..eccsccreseveses 22,680 21,656 1,024 4.73 
Philadelplin, Pa... 1,046,964 817,170 | 199,794 23.58 
Phillipsburg, N. J pa daneeada 8,644 7,181 1,463 20.37 
Phoenixville, Pa 8,514 6,682 | 1,832 27.42 
Pine Blu ff, Ark.. 9,952 3,203 6,749 210.71 
Piqua, Ohio....... 9,090 6,031 3,059 50.72 


“Salem, Muss 


4 


CITIES AND TOWNS, 


Pittsburg, Pa......00--00s 


Pittsfield, Mass... 
Pittston, Pi..... 
Plainfield, N. J.. 


Plattsmouth, Neb... 


Plymouth, Pa......--. 


Port Huron, Mich. 
Port Jervis, N. Y.. 
Portland, Me... 
Portland, Ore .... 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
Portsineuth, Ohio. 
Portsmouth, Vu... 
Pottstown, Pa...... 


Pottsville, Pa ..ccé--.- 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. ....... 


Providence, R. 1 
Pueblo, Colo 
Quincy, JU... 
Quincy, Muss... 


Racine, Wis. 
Raleigh, N. 
Reading, Pa..... 
Richmond, Ind 
Richmond, Va 


Roanoke, Va... 
Rochester, N.Y 
Rock ford, Ill... 
Rock Island, Tl. 
Rockland, Me........ 


Rome, N. Y 

Rutland, Vt... 
Sacramento, Cal.. 
Saginaw, Mich... 


Saint Joseph, Mo.... 


Saint Louis, Mo. 
Saint Paul, Minn 


Salt Luke City, Uta 
San Antonio, Tex... 


Sun Diego, Cal 
Sandusky, Ohio.. 
San Francisco, Cal 
San Jost, Cal...... 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y...... 


Savannah, Ga 
Schenectady, N, Y 
Serunton, Pa... 
Seattle, Wash 


Sedalia, Mocicss.arecsers 


Shamokin, Pa.. 
Sheboygan, Wis 
Shenandoah, Pa. 
Shreveport, La... 
Sing Sing, N. Y.. 


Sioux City, Iowa.... 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak 
Somerville, Muss 
Sonth Bend, Ind... 
South Bethlehem, 


South Omaha, Neb. 
Spencer, Mass........... =e 
Spokane Falls, Wash ..... . 


Springfield, TM... 
Springfield, Mass... 


Springfield, Mo...... 
Springfield, Ohio 
Stamford, Conn.,, 
Steelton, Paw... 
Steubenville, Ohio 


Stillwater, Minn... 
Stockton, Cal 
Streator, I). 

Superior, Wis........ 
Syracuse, N. Y...... 


_. bIncludes New Britain city, not separately returned. 


POPULATION, 


1890. 1880. 
238,617 156,389 || 82,228 
7,281 13,364 | 8,917 
10,302 TyA72 fh 722880 
11 ,267 8,125 || 3,142 
8,392 4,175 4,217 
Sees 9,344 6,065 | 3,279 
13.543 8,843-|| 4,660 | 
9 327 8,678 |! 649 
36 425 33,810 2,615 
46,385 17,577 28 ,808 
i} 
9.827 9,690 137 
12,394 11,321 1,073 
13,268 11,390 1,878 
13,285 5.305 7,980 
14117 13,253 ' 864 
22,206 20.207 |; 1,999 
132,1.6 104 857 | 27,289 
24 558 $,217- | 21,341 
31,494 27 268 4.226 
16 723 10,570 | 6,153 
21,014 16,031 | 4,983 
12,678 9,265 || 3,413 
5x 061 43,273 || 15,383 
16,608 32,742 || 3.366 
SI ,388 63,600 | 17,7 
16,159 (c) istehts 
133.896 89,366 | 44,530 
23 584 13,129 10,455 
13,634 11,659 1,975 
8,174 7,599 |, 575 
14,991 12,194 | 2,797 
11,760 12,149 a3 
26,386 21,420 4,966 
46 322 29 541 | 16,781 
: 52,324 82,431 | 19,893 
451,77 850,518 |- 101,252 
133,156 41,473 | 91,683 
30.801 27.563 | 3,238 
Ise 44.5413 20,768 || 24.07 
aes 37,673 20,550 | 17,123 
gating 16.159 2.637 | 13.522 
18,471 15,838 | 2,633 
298 ONT 233,959 | 65,088 
18,060 12.567 ||, 5.493 
11,975 8,421 | 3,554 
43,189 30.709 | 12,480 
19,902 13,655 | 6,247 
75,215 45,350 | 29,365 
42 887 3.533 | 39,304 
14,068 9,561 4,507 
14,403 8,184 6,219 
16,359 7,314 9 055 
15,944 10,147 5,797 
11,979 8,009 3,97 
9,352 6,578 2,774 
Leda vatiok EROS 7,366 } 30,440 
10.177 2.164 8,013 
40,152 24,933 } 15,219 
.| 21,819 13,280 8,539 
eee 10,302 4,925 |} 5,877 
x 8,062 (tee 
8.747 7,46 1,281 
19 922 350 || 19.572 
24,963 19,743 5,220 
44,179 33,340, ./ 10,839 
21,850 6,522 15,328 
31,895 20,7 31,165 
15,700 11,297 4,403 
9.250 2.447 6 803 
13,394 12,093 1,301 
11,260 9,055 2,205 
14,424 10,282 4,142 
‘hpeabeala 5,157 6,257 
afm gt, 08S (c 
wed 88,143) 51,792 || 86,351 
c No population given for 1880, 
\ ie 


INCREASE, 


Number.| Per cent. t 


52.58: 
29.31 
37.87 
38.67 
101.01 


N¥RSE Luv. 
S2zksB LSERSS 


1,112.4% 
47.14 


75.99 
123.67 
57.13. 
49.57 
42.17 


413.25. 
61.04 
64.30 

109,18 


eee teen ee teeeee 


17.16 
5,592.00 
26.44 
32.51 


235.02 
53.86. 
38.97 

278.01 
10.76 


24 35 
40.28: 
121.38 


pee eeeweresseprleaageresenecses 


70,49 


’ 
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I 
CITIES AND TOWNS HAVING A POPULATION OF 8,000 AND OVER IN 1890, ETC.—Continven. 


POPULATION. INCREASE. POPULATION. INCREASE. 
CITIES AND TOWNS. re ar ses CITIES AND TOWNS. 
1890. 1880, Number.} Per cent. 1890. 1880, cout bees cent, 
Tacoma, Wash 98,008. 7 41 oos | 34,908 i 
; ; é .998 [3,179.23 | West Bay City, Mich......... ‘ 
Taunton, Mass . 25.448 21,213 4.235 | 19:96 | West Chester Pu... ae Pate ots nase 
Terre ae Ind 30,217 26.042 4,175 16.03 | Westfield, Mass... 9805 7587 2,218 29.23 
- eae an, Hae ners 2,922 | 37.09 | West Troy, N.Y.. 12/967 3'300 |} 4/147 47.02 
ie, Pa 8,073 9,016 a973 al0.76 Weymouth, Mass....... 10,866 10,570 *296 2.80 
Toledo, Ohio 81,484 50,137 || 31,297 62.42 | Wheeli 
fs 13 ; 2. Theeling, W. V ‘ 5 01% F 
Topeka, Kans.. 31/007 15/452 || 15.555 | 100.67 Wichita, ane... ¢ ks rod poe et 
Bouin a J 57.458 29,910 27,548 | 92.10 Wilkesbarre, Pa. 37,718 23°339 || 14°379 61.6) 
Union, N. J. 10,643 5,849 4704 rhe VO ge alae ae ee the | Shy ae 
f Willimantic, C pateraeecect| 
Utica, N. Y...... 44,007 33,914 || 10,093 29.76 | Wilmington, Del... OL ast eet eee ie 
Vernon, Conn.. 8,808 6,915 1,898 27.38 Wilmington. N. C. ‘| 20'056 17.350 2706 560 
Vicksburg, Miaz.... 13/378 11/814 11559 }3.20 || Winona, Minn | Js'208 tA re mA 
Vincennes, Ind... 8,853 7.680° 1,173 15.27 | . ; to aes 2s ed SH tBCee 
aco, Texas ...... 140445 7.295 || 7:150 | 98.01 | Winston, N. C.. 5 
‘ Waltham, Mass wcsssccssssseeee: 18.707 11:712-| Glos | 50:78 |. Woburn; Mase | 333490 Bean Ue ey 
. Woonsocket, R. I. 20230 ‘05 rare 29 7+ 
Warwick, R. I 17.761 12,164 5,59 ; ; 655 Hee Ais pe! 
Washington. D. C.. 230,302 (77.624 So ven 8:71 OG cre ree B8,20L } 26,304 ite 
yuterbury, Conn .. 28.646 17,806 | 10°40 60.88 fh 
Watertown, N, Y... 14.725 10.697 41028 | 37.66 : Be ne Likes) | aba COLD 
Watertown, sf era aa 8.755 7.283 872 11.06 | Youngstown, Ohio. eek He res ee: 
Wausau, MIE ee seis nceoseal 9,253 4277 4,976 116.34 | Zanesville, Ohio. 21,009 18113 21896 15.99 
a Decrease. 
FIFTY PRINCIPAL CITIES IN 1890 IN THE ORDER OF THEIR RANK. 
3 ae Lt aS 
POPULATION, INCREASE, POPULATION, INCREASE, 
CITIES. 
le T CITIES, 
1890. 1880. Number.! Per cent 4 1890. 1880. Nimmber.| Per cent. 
|. 
New York, N. Y,...- ...{ 1,515,301 | 1,206,299 | 209,002 25.62 || Denver, Col 106,713 35,629 | 71,0) 5 
Chicago, Il... 1099850 503.185 | 596,665 | 118.58 | Indianapolia, Ind... 105.436 75056 Ble ae 
Philadelphia, ] 1,046 961 847.170 | 199,794 23.58 || Allegtieny, Pa. 105/287 :| 78.682 | 26,605 33.81 
Brooklyn, N. Y.... 805 343 506,663 | 239.680 42.30 || Albany, N. Y.. 94923 90,758 | 4.165 4.59 
Saint Louis, Mo... 451,770 350,518 | 101,252 28.89 Columbus, Ohio. 88,150 51,647 36 503° 70.68 
Poston, Mass......... Re Miasccteyi| SR AAS ATT, 362,839 | 85,638 23.60 || Syracuse, N. ¥ 88,113 51,792 | - 36,351 70.19 
Baltimore, Md... ‘| 4347439 | 3321313 | 102/126 | 30.73 || Worcester, Mass. 84,655 58201 | 260364 43.28 
Sun Francisco, Cal. 298997 233.959 | 65,038 27.80 || Toledo, Ohio.. #1434 3 31.907 62.42 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 296 908 255/139 | 41.769 16.37. || Richmond, Va... 81.388 17,788 27.97 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 261 ,353 160,146 | 101,207 63.20 New Haven. Conn~... 81,298 18.416 29.29 
Buffalo, N. ¥.. 255 G64 155,134 | 100,530 64.80 | Paterson, N. J. 8,34 27 316 53.53 
New Orleans, La. 242039 216.090 | 25.949 | 12.01 || Lowell, Mass. Eset | 18'221 30.64 
Pittsburg, Pa...... 238,617 | 156,389 82,228 52.58 Nashville, Tenn 76, 16% 32.818 75.70 
Washington, D. C..c 230,392 177,624 | 52,768 29:71 || Scranton, Pa...... L) 752215 29.365, 64.05 
Detroit, Mich.....000 seers voose| 205,876 116,340 | 89,536 76.96 Fall River, Mass.......0c000+ 74,398 25.437 51.95 
Milwaukee, Wis...secsseese 204 468 115,587 | 8@/ssi 76.90 || Cambridge, Mass 70,02 17,359 3 
Newark, No Jv.....8. 1811830 | 136'508 | 45°322 | 33.20 || Atlanta, "Lindner pena ae 9 | 2a td 7518 
Minneapolis, Minn. 164 ,738 4G 387 | 117,851 251.35 Memphis, Tenn. 64,495 30/903 92.00 
Jersey City, N. J. 163,003 120°722 | 42/281 35.02 || Wilmington, Del.. 61.431 18,953 44.62 
Louisville, Ky.. 161,129 123.758 | 37,371 30.20° || Dayton, Ohio... 61,220 22542 58.28 
Omaha, Neb...... 140 452 30,518 | 109,934 | 360.23 || TFoy, N.Y... 60,956 4,209 
Rochester, N. ¥ 133/896 89°366 | 44,530 49.83 || Grand Rapids, 60,278 28/262 ene 
Saint Paul, Minn. 133,156 41,473 | 91,683 | 221.07 || Reading, Pa... 58.661 ; 15/383 35.54 
Kansas City, Mo,. | @ 132,716 55,785 76,931 137.91 Camden, N, J..... 58,313 65 16,654 39.98 
Providence, Ry Tore asd) 182,146 104/857 | 27,289 26.02 | Trenton, N. J..... 57,458 27548 | 92.10 


aJncludes 13,018 population which by recent decision of Missouri state supreme court is now outside the limits of Kansas City. 


In the North Atlantic division 51.58 per cent. or | actually diminished in number. This rapid increase 

more than one-half the entire population, is contained | in the urban element of the North Atlantic division is 
in cities of 8,000 or more inhabitants. From 1880 to | due to the equally rapid extension of manufactures 
1890, the city element in this division increased 43.53 | and commerce, requiring the aggregation of the 
per cent. while the total population increased but inhabitants into compact bodies. 
19.95 percent. This relative increase is well distrib- In the North Central Division 25.90 per cent., or a 
uted among the several states of this division with the | trifle more’ than one-fourth of the inhabitants, are 
single exception of Vermont, whose city element has | classed as urban. In the decade the number of the 
jncréased but little. In Maine, Vermont, Massachu- | city element nearly doubled, while the total population 
setts and New Vork the numercial increase in the city | increased but 28.78 per cent. The number of cities 
element is greater than the increase of the total popu- increased from 95 in 1880 to 152 in 1890. The increase 
lation, so that in these states the rural population has ‘ in number of urban population was 2,766,453. 
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SUMMARY OF POPULATION OF ALASKA. 


WHITE. BLACK. MIXED. | 
DISTRICTS. Total. 4s; 
Male. | Female. || Male. Male. | Female. 
Total ccssscthesssie 21,929 a 3,922 497 82 770 798 | 
~ peat acthindes Seupee | CERES 8 ee = a bs 
First district ........... 7,636 1,462 1 AUB 4 all iscscdepasceensfenecernons bees |> senses uatana 
“Second district ...n...| 5,701 1,036 49 2 373 360 
4, Third district .....000. 2,082 497 14 ho cestasenae are 349 391 
’ Fourth district ......... 1,562 407 8 | ce 3 1 | 
' Fifth district ......... zis.» 582 Det se ac ar ste i. 4 9 
| Sixth district .......000. 1,980 113 Ein Reve eco 36 37 
| Seventh district ...... 2 7436 MOB Pa hiseee cant 80 5) eee 
: aes 


The wealth and resources of Alaska can be properly 
classified under four heads: furs, fish, minerals and 
timber. This classification gives these products in the 
order of their relative value and magnitude. Alaska 
is destined to attain a position of great commercial 
importance. . 


Indian Population of the United States. 
The total Indian population of the United States, 
exclusive of Alaska, but including 32,567 counted in 
the general census, being the taxed or taxable Indians, 
numbers 249,273. The following table gives the divi- 
sion of the Indians in detail : 


Indians on reservations or at schools, under 
control of the Indian Office (not taxed or tax- 
ADS) upore dances stacavees cess onrnak seen os tasearecseorasces 133,382 


{ndians incidentally under the Indian Office, 
and self-supporting : 


The Five Civilized Tribes, Indians and colored: 


Cherokee Indians...25,357 Colored..4,242 Total..29,599 
Chickasaw Indians.. 3,464 HE Io eA fio Mitt Mors) SARM haa oe) 
Choctaw Indians...... 9,996 OU e-A AOL asuuentA 2O7) 
Creek Indians........ 9,291 Gi een. Bit aiew 
Seminole Indians... 2,539 ss 22ARN Cr 2. 5OE 
68,371 

Deduct number of colored persons probably not 
members of tribes (estimated) ...............se0008 3,500 
64,871 
Indians other than Chickasaws in that nation... 1,161 
Indians other than Choctaws in that nation...... 257 

Pepulation of the Five Civilized Tribes: 

Maa CLaAN Saeesaumece ssn cG aids denen sid erros you eneeteaceaet oe 52,065 
Colored Indian citizens and claimants........... 14,224 
Ota senssitde cece suena ce veesteenateresusseace avira: 66,289 
Pueblosof New Mexico. ...)...scsitenconscocectasascces 8,278 


Indians taxed or taxable, and self-sustaining citi- 
zens, counted in the general census (98 per 
cent. not on reservations) 

Indians under control of the War Department, 
prisoners of war (Apaches at Mount Vernon 


RB wbarkae ks) )i3 oc -<ss- 02m ete seaman cet tae sme neers 384 
Indians in State or Territorial prisons............... 184 
TOLL soviovies sateamossectepan seteacmenwaeeaasepe sutenare 249,273 


Insane Persons in the United States. 


The total number of insane persons treated in both 
public and private institutions during the year 1886 
was 97,535, while during the year 1881 there were 
56,205 treated, showing an increase in the nine years 
of 41,330, or 73.53 percent. This percentage of in- 
crease, when compared with the percentage of increase 
of population in the last decade, namely, 24.86, does 
not indicate an increase in the proportion of insane 
persons to population, but rather a great increase in the 
amount of asylum accommodation provided and a 
willingness on the part of the public to make full use 
of all the facilities thus provided. 

Taking only those institutions which have made 


_ complete reports of expenditures, it will be found that 


the total annual cost per head for the number treated 
was $161, while the corresponding expenditure for the 
years 1871 to 1880 was $184, and for the years 1861 to 
1870 it was $175. The average annual cost for current 
expenditures, excluding building, for the nine years 
1881 to 1889, inclusive, was $133 per head. 


Distribution of Population According to 
Rainfall. 


The main body of the population of the country 
inhabits the region in which the annual rainfall is 
between 30 and 5@ inches, three-fourths of the inhabi- 
tants or thereabouts being found there. On either 
side, as the rainfall increases or diminishes, the popu- 
lation diminishes rapidly. The arid region of the west, 
where the rainfall is less than 20 inches, contains at 
present less than 3 per cent. of the population. 


‘UNITED STATES. 


UNION JACEK, 


U.S. REVENUE. 


U. S. COMMODORE PENNANT. 


U. S. YACHT. 


ENGLAND. 


IRELAND. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE. 


GERMAN MERCHANT. 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
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ECUADOR, 


BRAZIL. HANOVER. BOLIVIA, 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. | 
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AUSTRIA. 


BELGIUM. MEXICO. EGYPT. 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


SWITZERLAND. 


PORTUGAL. URUGUAY. 


PERSIA, 


HAYTI. 


SIAM. 


NEW GRANADA, 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


Wars of the United States. 


PRINCIPAL ENGAGEMENTS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


Causes: First, The right of arbitrary government claimed by Great Britain and denied by the Colonies. 
Second, The influence of France, exerted constantly so as to incite a spirit of resistance. 
Third, The natural disposition and inherited character of the Colonists, republicans in politics and dissenters in religion, 
Fourth, The growth of public opinion in the Colonies tended to independence. 
Fifth, The personal character of George ul. altogether too despotic. 
Sixth, The passage by Parliament of a number of acts destructive of Colonial liberty. resisted by the colonies, and attempted 
enforcement with the bayonet by Great Britain. 


PRINCIPAL ENGAGEMENTS 


AMERICAN| BRITISH 


COMMANDERS AND TROOPS 32| xosses | ‘Losses 
Ks) 
DATE WHERE FOUGHT AMERICAN MEN ENGLISH men |" &| x |wem| x lwam 
W775 Wed. Apl. 19|Lexington, Mass..... +.-|Col. Barret, Maj. Buttrick & Par 
Bankers sisisicissteisie statins soreslesseeei(Col. omith, Tord Rercy.:...< 1,700;Br.| 50 34] 65; 208 
Wed. May 10/Ticondcroga, N. Y......./Cols. Ethan Allen & Baten 83/Capt. De La Pluce...........|  48/Am]... Slone 48 
Fri. May 12|Crown Point, IN ioperepmtnicrataieltatainists <teie cis/oteibislaisonrosteteretc tes Se Godllac SOO SR BO nE BE Dotoca sOCu ob Aca oorGc soaalldne scodalaec oisivetes 
Sat. June 17|/Bunker Ilill, Mass.......J/Genls. Warren, Putnam & 
WLEECOLE sss on sp ersecvicee sese| 8,000/Genls. Howe & Pigot........ 4,500| Br. |... 450}...| 1,05@ 
Sat. Dee: 9) Norfolk, Viaiseciecscesses|Cole Woodford.....sescsueus esos ORC LUN IG ONC sersineisie severaeal cis\n'ela aaa) Piaooesclaos 64 
Sun. Dec. 31/Quebec, Canada........../Gens. Schuyler, Montgomery 
i & Arnolds. csc ays NEA Ne 900|McLean, Carlton, Clinton.... 
1776 Fri. June 28/Ft. Moultrie, S. C........ Moultrie...... 00|Clinton & Sir Parker........ 
Tucs.Aug. 27/Long Island, N. Y....... Pulnaims. aise Howe & Clinton.........0005 
Mon. Oct. 28]White Plains, N. Y Washington... MUOMGC ivrsicte;o ster cis Z 
Sat. Nov. 16)Ft. Washington, N. Col. Magaw... Gen. Ilowe....+.-++ 
Thurs.Dec.26)Trenton, N. J..... -| Washington... Cornwallis & Rabhl,.... 
A777Fri. Jan, 3)/Princeton, N.J..........- Washington Mawhood......seeee 
Sat. July 5 Ticonderoga, INiel 2 Gsesaad Sie (GEES petensondonasndsde fasoes5 RULE OYNCiees so cieeieie aisuiaieiere, a 
Mon. July 7|Hubbardton, Vt.......... Warner, Francis & Hale.....] 700)Gen. Frazcr....ssseeeeseeees 
Wed. Aug. 6/Ft. Schuyler, ING coterie -(Gen. Herkimer, Col. Ganse- 
MOONE vialtcs slselsoieareeinerseles olintacts NGCD. Sty LEZEN. ccetoseeisce|s 
Sat. Aug. 16|/Bennington, Vt......,..-/Genls. Sturk & Warner...... 2, 000 Genls. Baum & Beyman.. 
Thurs. Pag 11/Brandy wine, Pa.......... Widshinston.<seccscescc ices 11,000|Howce.......5+ Sooghe oe aDe€ 5 
Fri. Sep. 19!Stillwater, Ist.N. Y...... GASES a. <5. <n sisiale ate ecisis eoee| 2,900|Burgoyne............008 eee 
Sat. Oct. 4|/Germantown, Pa......... Washington........ Ls cle vioisin o | LIROOOIMT OMCs ip icicle cicieyidieisicisis els cin sieicls 
Tues. Oct. TStillwater, 2d. N. Y...... (CAT SCMOB OE ECIOOOOS encore ++++-| 8,000) Burgoyne 
Wed. Oct. 22/Ft. Mercer, N.d......--- Col. Greene. 450|Domnoyy...ecccccees 
Sun. Nov. 16)/Ft. Mifflin, Pa...3...-.--- Maj. Thayer.. Gen; Llowe......- 
1778 Sun. June 23] Monmouth, S- CLEA AU bono i Glintoties. ce 4ee a Re Nine det Be 
Sat. July 4)/Wyomin gies eisewicn sre 
Sat. Aug. 29|Quaker ae Fie Lieedatsed 
Wed. Nov. 11)Cherry. Valley, Nay: 
Tues. Dee. 29/Savannah, Ga ... 
AT7I9 Sat. Jan. 9%jSunbury, Ga.....-.eoeeee 
Wed. Feb. 3/Port Royal, S. C........-- 
Sua. Feb. 14] Kettle Creck, Ga........- Bi auatote 
Wed. Mar. 3)Bricr’s Creek, Ga........ Gon. Ashen....ccseccseteve ++| 1,200 
Suu. dune 20)Stone Ferry, 5. Gerisisiaers Gen. Lincoln...... ack aeee 800 Col, Ntailand: 
Tiurs.July 15}Stony Point, N. Y.......- Gren. Wayne..secceeee seeeeee! 1,200 Johnson...seeee see 
Sun. July 25) Penobscot, Movs. tiene tacks Lovell 2.05 seaeees| 900) McTucan, 
Thur.Aug. 19|Paulus Ilook, N. -|Lee.. eeeleee-+-/Sutherland 
Suns Aug. 29/Chemung, No Yee ceeccesleccelecccsccecscscensccwesvcseloncere|sauetcvesosceece 
Sat. Oct. 9/Savannah, Ga.....eeeeeee MUUVCONN o/s) «010.0 stelaivieles «eee! 4,500| Prevost.... 
(i780 Fri. Apl. 14|Monk’s Corner, S. Cc. miele al EA UO Tales sinle.n'0. 4; siatalatareteteiaieleiein|inisielately Tarletonsss «ses. ces PSE ecticks 
Fri. May 12/Charleston, S. C..4.-...2-| Lincoln... .ecee cece 8,700 CIiUNtON.. 0266. sever ccece 
Mon. May 29|Waxhaw, S. C....-.eee0ee Col. Buford pelo erstet elie 400]Col. Tarleton....... 
Sun. July 23 SpringGeld, N.J.....--+-(Gen. (ireenc.......-- 3,000] Knuphausen....seeeseee Grads 
Sun. July 30) Rocky Ni ease S. C...-|Sumter .....-++-s bistatsts GOO Tt Darl Wyeyeaiaiere svelorscete ele wlcinre 
Sun. Aug. 6/Ianging Rock, S. C...... Sumter. c.cccescseccce 600/Col. Brown.... 
Wed. Aug. 16,Camden, gras Cr. )S.C|Gate... 3,000) Cornwallis . 
Fri. Aug. 18| Fishing ‘Creek, SIG eics Sumter.. 700) Tarlcton.... 
Sat. Oct. 7)/King’s Mountain.........+ Campbell. PAS wocander SOO PGT PUNSOM Gre cle icis sie ieisie viascie 5 6 
Sun. Nov. 12/Broad River, S. C......-- Sumter .ecseeee cosseeeceeee 500| Weymyss 
Mon. Nov. 20) Blackstock, S. Cuseeeeeee [SUMECK veeesorececeeee ately DOL AMOLOD alee aa Gee cnenipta ass 
1781 Wed. Jan. 17/\Cowpens S. C....- Selon = MOM gan overlie csenecesc esses!  900/Cornwallis & Tarlctou..%... 
Sun. Feb. 25|Battle of the Ilaw....-... Gale lecitareie arclelaisiniclaearersiate AB ASadHa Cl, Pyltece be aseese bse pense 
Thur. Mar. 15|Guilford, C. If., N. C..... GYOCNO. sisjecieesviciesacicle seveee| 4,400/Cornwallis ......0-.-00e yelsters 
Wed. Apl. 25 Hobkirk’s Will; Si C..0-s (Greens o-secceccevces, seooeee! 1,200] Rawdon......... ewias nih sehen: 
Mon, June 18) Fort 96, S. Circe cece cece (GYCONC cee eeeeercrecere 1,000/Col. Cruger 
Thur. Sep. 6|Fort Griswold, Conn. -|Col. Ledyard.. AMNOMdFs6,<16 5 hint 
Sat. Sep. 8)Eutaw Springs, S. C.....-|Greene... sere Lord Rawdon. oi aievelatte’eleiars es 
Washington, 
Wed. Oct. 17] Yorktown, Va...-. sseee Rochambeau ...-.ceee eee 16,000 * Cornwallis. Meaty eee sas atone 


Treaty concluded at Paris, Sept. 3, 1783. 
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Principal Engagements of the War of 1812, Number of Troops, and American 
and English Losses. 


he cl of the ports of Europe by England against American commerce. 
mica ea hapreceen of Domeneaae aiilois Of English birth, based upon the doctrine that a person born on esl ha soil is a 
Epglish subject. The United States claimed that men may give up their inherited citizenship and transfer their allegiance to 
other countries. 


War declared by proclamation, June 19, 1812. Treaty agreed to at Ghent, Belgium, Dec. 24, 1814. 
g, |AMERICAN| BRITISH 
PRINCIPAL ENGAGEMENTS COMMANDERS AND TROOPS ¢&| Losses | Losses 
— > Sines 
DATE WHERE FOUGHT AMERICAN. «| MEN | —sdENGLISH =| MEN | | K [Wa M| K <a 
7 . VUMEES OA), Saree oe TR REE So ES Se - 0 
1812 Fri. July 17...00.00 1H. Mackinaw, Mich....|Lt.Lancks..+..esceeeeeeee STROBES sacs cogs waclecet sc 1,327|Br.| 0 0 
Tues. Avi: 4......| ! Brownstown, Mich.....|Maj. Yan Horne 200/Tecumtha.......6 AAG ce 600)Br.| 17 (2) ee 
Sun. Aug. 9...+.+.| *honguagon, Mich......|Lt.- co ene veeveceee| , 600 ae Tecumtha....--«-| 900)Am} 18 5 
Sat. Aug. 15. «| ?Chicago, Ft. Dearborn../Capt. Heald.....eseseeess iS aieidisie'l LNGAALIS ele eig.c-0 olaltete 2 o's's efelliand 6 srslese|eeeleseseslaweleeees 
Sun. res 1G.c% 5000125 Detrovt {surrendered]..}Gen. Wn. Hull... .++| 2,500/Gen. Brock....-++++.++0es 1,300 rie ++-| 2,500]... i 
Fri., Sat. Sep. 45..| 8 Ft. Ilarrison, Ind....,../Capt. Zach. Taylor. 50|Indians... tr a 
Sat.-Tues., Sep. 5-8 Reo St.Louis be See are aa voeeee(|INGIADS eccecee ee seeeesvelececcs m|..- 
° » Qleeseee| SGauanoque Vil., U. C...|Capt ors ol. §. ‘ 
case ee : ‘ Ea Revacliaeeeee 10th afore deseo dhe gel 5 Adel Acne 10] 12 
Tues. Oct. 18......] >Queenstown IIts., U.C.|/Capt. Jno. E. Wool.......| 1,200)Sir J. Sank SSAC CUCDO Sa uIIeC «---|Br.| 90} 900}... 1 
Fri. Oct. 23.......- 1St. Regis, N.Y....- veee|Maj. Young---eesesseeeee|  200/M’Donell .....-seeeeserssleceee 0 7 
Sat, Noy, 21. see sis 5 It. Niagara, N. Y..-.../Smyth & aa Aad ateie/eiegll digiace noi t elalale «We id cisetenete bt 2 4 
Sat.,Sun.Nov. 21-22) Ponce Passu Creek.o.s.lecssecssscceccecs sire veslevcseccsvene a 
Sat. Nov. 28......+.| ® Black Rock, U.C. s| ADZUS. weiee savsisine jeep Rune. 
1818 Mon. Jan. 18.......} 1 Frenchtown, U.C... Cols. Allen & Lewis......| 630 Reynolds. ae 
ri, Jan, 22.20. «| “River Raisin, U.C....../Gen. Winchester.....sceee 800}Col. Proctor....- 
Sun. Feb. 7.......+| 1 Elizabethtown, U.C...|Maj. Forsyth.seses seeeee| 200]... ees ee eeeceee 
Mon. Feb. 22.......| ® Ogdensburg;-N. Y...... Capt. Forsyth. ..ssccecsoclecsecs Col. M’Donell..... 6 48 
Tucs. Apr.27..++. -| © York, Toronto, U.C..../Gen. Pike...seceseeseeese| 1,700/Gen. Sheaffe....... 66] 220) 60 89 
Wed. Apr. 28-Sun. 

May 2. Sikpteard alesis! ® Ft.Meigs,Maumee R.,O/Gen. Marrison....sse+eeee| 1,200/Gen. Proctor... +.++++s0-+ 2,000} Ain]... 800). tape 
Wed.,Thur, May5-6} 2 Ft. Oswego, N.Y..... +|Col, Mitchell..ssseeeeeeee|  300:Leo& Dvmmond........| 1,200/Br.}| 6 19 15 
Thurs. May 2T..++. ®Ft. George Niagara R., : 

a Canine leluieistaieieietetelete Gen. Dearhornee.ss<cedes|ese ses Gen. Vincent.....- «eeee-|Am| 40} 100) 51} 812 
Sat. May 29........ 8 Sackett’s arbor, N. Y.|Gen. Jac. Brown.... PrevoSt..secccereces 1,200; Am} 47 120 50 211 
Sun. Junc6......-.| ? Stony Creek, U.C....../Gen. Chandler.....++s+++-/ee+++-|Gen. Vincent..--.- 540;Am] 17} 187} 23] 155 
Tues. June 22...... ®Craney Island, Va.....-|Maj. Faulkner, Col. Beatty]|......|Sir Sid. Beckwith...... 2,500;Am| 0 6 138 
Thur. June 24......| ® Ilampton, Va..... eoeee|May. Giutchheldssseneees 450'Sir Sid. Beckwith........| 2,800) Br. |... ee - 50 
Wed.June 23......) 4 Beaver Dam, U.C.....|Lt. Col. Boerstler....seeee| STOlIndiams .eecseeeeeececceeclecseee| Bre |eseleceneelece|eeeene 
Thurs, July 8...-+- 1 Fort George, U.C......|Merritt.......5.6 ah celeie cia lieloibhe elisiava «cebtaratereaisientele OR ado OOEGOS IBS sie seenealar [enone 
Sun. July il..... ++e| ® Black Rock, N.Y....../Gen. P. B. Porter......-.| 200|/Lt.-Col. Bisshopp.....+-. 400;Am| 3 5] 4 60 
Sat, July 17........-| ® Ft. George loutworks}, 
Upper Canada.. COLE W.tS cotter siciatsiscta saimel ctelate S1el Siele rales eYoreis ove 
Mon. Aug.2.......| ® Ft. Stephenson, 0... Major G. Croghan.......--| 100 
Tues. Aug. 24..... -| &° Ft. George, U.C. +-|Capt. Davenport...scceccaleceeee 
Mon. Oot. 45.0% vidiea. Chatham, WG oh Col dohnconi swans | ARP 
Tues. Oct. 5.020000 | *Thames, GGk eos (Gren. Larrisons.cccsees 3,500 
Tues: Oct. 26. 02 4 = Chateaugay “ LG Gon. Izard.. Sp eevwieien 3,500 
Mon.,Tues.Noy.1-2| ® French Creek, N. oe -|Capt. McPherson... Solas eivie’sieis 
Thurs. Noy. 11.....| *Chrystler’s Field, U.C.\Geu. Boy dsc as winneas oeeees 1,500) Col. qo acers cece 
Sun. Dec. 19.......-} ° Ft. Niagara, N. Nesta Capt. Leonard.. +.| 400'Col. Murray... 
EE a cea 1 Schlosser, N. Y. «-|Maj. Mallory. fs 40.Col. Murray..... 
Fri. Dec. 31... -| ? Black Rock, N.Y. e{ CO LAU Ne crore siecelsidiloccwle| U2, OOOIGrenY Biailsbp sv cino gen 
1814 Thurs. Jan. 27...... 19. Cup Defiance, Onvccc.{eseccecse sce hes Ar | 
TL, Nar. 4c< 2) 1 Longwood, U. Cisse cct@ol. Butler...... core wsialetna 
Wed. Mar. 30 Sa Coll Mall; UiGs ieee Gent Paks A stescieiners 
Mon. May 30....... 2 Sandy Creck, N.Y..... Maj. Appling.....cseseeee/e 
Tues. June 28...... 1 Oaotitown: MAU C sseipieisielei\ aisle deibetues svete te oes ceceeictele 
PHU. DULY. Sr viejeiste lel Wits Eble, Ui @houtence ciate (Scott& Ripley. 
‘Tues. July d.eeee500| 4 + Chippewa Baines U.C..|Col. Brown.. 
Sat. July 16......-. Pt. au Play yon Y’ 
Mon. July 18.......] ? Champain, N.Y. 
Mon. July 25,......] * Lundy’s Lane, WiGie. : mioclere 
Wed. Aug.3....5-. 2 Scajocada C reek, x Y. Maj. Tider: edeeaek 
Thurs. Aug.4......] °Ft. ‘Mackinac, Mich. MaqMisicrs.srs Unsteisic's «aisle ceersees 
Sat. Mon, Aug.13-16| © Ft. Erie, U. C..........|Gen. Gainesic. ae i aks Druneon waikotallsisarcicte 
Mon. Aug.15.. 2 Ft. Evie, U.Co.ecceseslGon, Gaines. so. oes 5 Deunmpak 
Wed. Aug. pier ae 1 Bladensburg, Ma. eelererele| GEM Napetes Save 
Wed. Aug. 24 .....| ? Washington, D.C......|.. Sivinleinies Wis Siajemlaie qunisiet = aiateete 
Tues. Aug. 30.2 s0e 1 Moor’s Felis, Wi disiaierae| a oveteiniaejieivisine ane ciepeieciiaciee made 


Thuys-Tues.Sep.1-6| * White House, "Va. 

Sun/Sep.11........ *Plattsburg, N. Vivo |Gent McComb, ‘Com, Me- 
Donough....+.se++++.| 3,000/Gen.Provost,Com. Downie] 12,000) Am]... 

Mon. Sep.12.......| “North Pt., Md.......+.«|Gen. Strveker.. fi Gen Rosbaie cases see sees] 5,000/Am}... 

Tues. Sep. 13..++...{ ° Ft. Mcllenry, Md......{Gen. Arinistead Cochrane,....- mischi ater ae prema a eta: Am] 4 

Thurs. Sep. 16......] ° Ft. Bowyer, Ala. seeeeee/ Maj. Lawrence.. S Lt.-Col. Nichols.........-{ 1,300/Am 

Sat. Sept. 17...+-..+| Ft. Exie moa colGOnr Brown vw.cscotee des 2,500 gg wi 

Sat. Oct. 15...s0++.-| 7 * Chippewa, U.C. 206% eoalGeny LZards ov vstecnvewe dais 

Wed. Oct.19.......] ? Lyon's Creek.......-..|Gen. Bissell.. 

Mon. Nov.7..0.eee. 6 Pensacola, Fia.. ‘lGen. Jackson 


Ft. Niagara, N.Y. Leonard .-eeedeee 350! . oh uleisiadeieiseeentyne 
*Villéres Plantation, La. aah peeks soeveccccccccesp 2,500/Am 
Wed --| 7 Chalmettes, La........- SONeccecesesesscceee looses Packenham.......006 ecccfeces ss ( AM 
1815 Bun. Pe ities 2 Rodriguez's Canal, Lael JACKSON ss baisieiheceisleasiviel «ic cee Paskenliamitinc cscs sienviem| picle eres Am}. 
Sun. - Fri. Jan. 8-13] 4 New Orleans, La.....--|Jackson.....-e- 5,000) Pac konlake ‘e Lambert.. ae }12, 000) Am 
Mon-Wed. Jan.9-18] ® Ft. St. Philip, La.......|Maj. Overton...ssscseeeee 36/5 vessels... Se aee Rath lan eek Du 


PGi MMs Loe seelesic's ® Point Petre, Ga..... bietall'ere.e qipreiaeiaevaln vivialSeinioje Kelsie ieieksp Murelleivee Goh ie 


: i slew eee eleneele 
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Principal Engagements of the Civil War, Commanders, Number of Men, and Results. 


Sun. June 29.. ‘ 
Mon. June 30...+-+++-+ 


.|Savage’s Station, Va... 
White Oak Swamp, Whew snnesduet 
Glendale & Turkey Bend......-. 


‘pMecletan: estas 


oMcClellan 
Naval Com. Rodgers.. 


Causes. oe st, eae different construction put upon tke national constitution by the people of the North and the South. 
econ 1e differen system of labor in the North and in the South. In the former laborers were Jreemen, citizens, voters; in the 
latter boudimen, preperty, slaves. 
AEN ATT eo aa Ree ete of abe Cota Gin, The Missouri Agitation of 1820-21, The Nullification Act, The 
: 2 raska Bill o 
Fourth, Want of intercourse between tl ] 
Pith, Beane cee etait 1¢ people of the North and the people of the South. 
Sixth, The evil influence of demagogues. 
ESSENTIAL CAUSE. OSTENSIBLE REASON. PRETEXT. 
Slavery. Doctrine of State Rights. Election of Lincoln. 
: ee a Ae 
PRINCIPAL ENGAGEMENTS UNION CONFEDERATE 
DATE LOCATION COMMANDERS MEN COMMANDERS MEN 
1861 fee ara 
Fri-Sat. Apr. 12, 13....]Fort Siaprer. Ss. coe nie si bieie sess ercrate 5) Major Andersoni....ccscesses 80 |rGew. Beauregard. .....cceceses 0 
Mon. June 3......0666 Philippi, W. Je ehiohelelsicisiatste 1) Cols. Kelly & Lundor......... 5,000 |»Col. Porterticld...... NRE 
Mon: June 10........../Big Bethel, Va......... seeeeeseetl B.-Gon. Pierce....... 8,000 juMaj.-Gen. Magruder... 2,200 
mo mute u Boonevilie, No sonposeas OH, t: abbr Lone: whe D5000)) Gen Prices siecacniese cc 2,009 
x. Jun Be +-{Camp Cole, Mo.. sie Capts Cooke, .ceisaivasse ee eae 800 |rpGov. Jackson.......... 400 
Lape July 2. -|Falling Waters, Va + MHoGen. Patterson..ssccecessreeee Gen, Johuston.......... 5,000 
FipMULY MO ciscoras Carthage, MMOs fo6%,ces's.00l dao eset] * COL Sighs cena naire ed pa ore < *Price & Jackson....... inte /alofateid 3,500 
at July 11 Rich Mountain, W. Nake eooee McClellan... ColSRegraiite Suceaceceeecesac ae 5,000 
Sat. July 13............/Carrick’s Ford, Va.essseeees ee YeMcClellan... Gen. Gam ay ny waieiace eiataie ee Aner { 
San. July DetesierspCokins Bull FUNG disiercrerstatstetcle picieieretorele 41 McDowell .. soniineeard ores 
Beni AUter ia picis cele spiccee Dug Springs LOwitergelacistels osiee cet CLYON oseeieee { 
Bat. Aine. 10 Wilson’s Creek, M 4| Ly ae 
at QUES Os bei cesies = ilson’s Cree OPEC JOD, aie cies 23,000 
Mon-Fri. Aug. 26-30... -|ILatteras Inlet, N.C. 1, 2|rButler aud. ‘Adm'l Stringham. 800 
Tues. Scp. 10.. Carnitex Ferry, Waa Wit tacos aly Rosecraina w Caeee ogHindonloeod 5,000 
Thurs. Sep. 12 Cheat Mountain Pass, W. “Va... aleRe SOLA 26) slamieicie semttels ieigrate 92008: 
Thurs-Thurs, Sep. 12-19\ Lexington, Mo........ ooveceeee 8} Col. Mulligan.......... 5 7 26,000 
ACHR Sob seeceuoeeg CAPM WNAWALCS Vai <i xjcieij0is'e aisie 3% ToCoh. Prattciisseleteemenenences 560 Cold Wa Dav iseretie cele neers 500 
Thurs-Fri. Oct. 3,'4....}Greenbricy River, Vasesssseeeee VoReynolds .....- steaittnenaisise 5,000 
Re pag Cn bne seaeone + fSanta aoe een 1 neice MeCol. We WHS0liiwstmaus seiscce > 400 
On, Oct 2Zlersscessece ABallx Blatt) Va.,..0. a lofaseseletack ie aie "| Cole Baker a. cvcsciens 2,100 frEvans 
HSE EROCU sh Zod seein sos elspringtield, Mo JloMaj. Zagony. eben EWN haan 
Sat. Oct. 26.. +|Romney, W. Va PIN CLIWasisisie als alessio wielas Wise peels 2,900) | oisg=nee belie elvie'w aidiaie 
Thurs. Nov. 7.. . Port Roy al Ae 7W.T. Shennancom S.. F. Dupont} 27,000 | Gen. 
PITTS. INOVa Vises ae mel aie ‘Behnont, Rowe eee caaeer as, Ter rant sustoes see ee Bae eee a 2,850 
Fri. Dec. 18.....2.2..-+ Camp Alleghany, Views. SOOOEC 1] Milroy .cccrcsccccsese 4,500 r 
Fri. Dec. 20.....00-08-- WDranesville, Va. seccseccccccves AVOTd  Sccccgeaveeccsoassianceveee] 4,500 CUALE s ccvecwarecvsdsvendceee 2,600 
1862 
RSH AI. BOvi pap0s v'stere ira BPHINSss uh Wew cies ewe ecic ee ve s@|OLUOMAS cise cviscvionlesiticcisiticieccels|!| 18,000: |, ZolllcOferiece ss vices e's c's 8,000 
Thurs. Feb. 6. .|Fort Henry, Teim.........e2see5 5/oCom. Foote, Gen, Grants .6.¢s| ere ce0e o |: LISHMAM 000 aeccas ee siy,s Baraaabeh 
Pri. Feb. 7... cccerceses Roanoke Island, N. C.......++-- 2 ba iy Burnsids, Com. Golds- 
OFOUG LY aateiverienerten as. slave WSC sasesivaisincicevicisaistrersia apr 2,700 
Fri-Sun. Feb. 14, 16....)Ft. Donelson, Tenn. ...c.seeecees 4]voGen. Grant, Cont. Mooteshene ss BUCKNHEKcncersssveesvees 20,000} 
ALTE VOM LL ohn Soret .e aes Valverde, N. Mex..ccccccecssecs 7) Col. Canby. alaterciae SEOOAROOS aie DOL SLCEl Oc aves plese dae ciemele 000 
. Thurs-Sat. Mar. 6, 8.... Pea Ridge, Ark....-.:eeeeee ....4|0B.-Gen. S. R. Curtis... ie Gens. Van Dorn & Price...... $5,000 
Sat-Sun. Mar.8, 9...... ‘Hampton Roads, Vasse.e.-srees SlaCapt: Marstons scrcesccccsscecs Capt. Buchanan.. sac . vs 
Thurs. Mar, 13..-....../New Madrid, Mo........ covers SOG. POPC. cccecsccccccesseses Gantt, Coim. Hollins, McCown 
Stuart cree Siarelelbvelele'wiere eocces 9,000 
1 Sees See Cee OCC ~Com. Rowan, Gen. Burnside. BY anche <ciealclae tieittattets 9,000 
Sat-Sun. Mar. 22, 23....! aoe rGen. Jas. Shields.......se.-00s T. J. Jackson (Stonewall). 10,000 
Sun-Mon. Apy. 6, 7. Cente or See Pings vent AVAG Ft & Buell. «esis siicicietes'e cle Jolnston & Beauregard.. 45,000 
Tues. Apr. 8......ee00 \Island No. 10, Mis. Rivers... 6ieCom. Foote, Gen. Pope ety eiela/e > Nikole eseare Binieicctelalemiste 7,000 
Thurs-Fri. Apr. 10, 11. \Ft. Pulaski, Ga........ nie cists + Slollunter & Capt. Gillmore. ./.. Col. Olmstead. 400 
Wed. Apr. 16...... RN ae roe NINE ate at heen cee VoMcClellan....sececeee Rie Peat ain aeacon > Weel eiccbsiks apianciteipeeake be hat ee x 
Sat. Apr. 26......+-+00 Ft. Macon, Beaufort, N. Mf wr cine 6 ran. Bat, Butlers COVA WMlite nsieytecteriaet neater 470 
Fri-Mon. Apr. 18, 28...|Fts. Jackson & St. Philip, Jia... .8)eGen utler Mansfield, Lovell & Ruggles.. 10,000 
: ui : i NavalCom’s Farragut & Porter 46t, 2866) Come * ELON iASs wie's «5 be were eaiwivloteie| cieeea ects 
Mon. May 5....--++-++- Williamsburg, Vae..-seeeseeeces 4)oGen'ls Kearney & Ilooker...... Longstreet ... “95 ,000f 
Wed-Thurs. May 7, 8..|West Point, Va... *Franklin & Sedgwick. 3 PWV ICING ~ asin in ein alate ucin/o='s/ecnreisiaie el Catratn ote ne 
Fri. May 9...-..25004- Farmington, Miss......++- Gen. Popes... .eceeene ve vBeauregard......cceceaes 20,000f 
Thurs. May 15..... ++.{Ft. Darling, Va., Drury s *Com. Jno. Rodgers. .sss+eseees *Capt. Piabrand 2 cio. ess albiate,aie 
Sun. May 25...-.-- -|Winchester, Va.s.eseeesesereees 7} Gen. Banks.....+... seeeees vEwell & Jolnson........- --| 18,000 
Tues. May 27 |Hanover Court Louse, Vi er pues oysieletelelsle Sialeie's oisivere eee- fone div.| Branch .......e.eseeeee sigeaieatelline Sade otio’ 
ASP NTay sO en cwaeee estes Corinth, Miss......sseseeeeee --12)vHallec eeeeeee-(100,000t) Beauregard... oe 47,000 
Sat.May 31, Sun. Juno 1: Pair Oz iks, Va., (Seven Pines)...4)yMcClellan.......eeeseeeseeeeee 11,000+ TOMMASO ae ee lees wale vices vines 35,000 
Wed. June 4....-- eseeeiFt. Pillow, Senn eect 5 gylng Of (Co TLD Ake decteieteiele'e 2 6t| Com. JTollins...-...+0.: « ence 8 
rid dune: 6.5. ‘lemphis, UL nee een am veges ‘ Be ag of Davis & Col. Ellet.... 9t| Com. E. sake: appa 8 
Suu. Saas ea Ke Wileiier oc cislosiets|stoteie's YEO sMhelate cueeleeiens i 20,000t |*Jackson..... 17,000 
le es lu nines elaad $.C.. 7) Benham. : 6,000 }»Lamar . 25,000t 
yD ee ihvoe Seeenaeaoeas Port Republic, Vids cinisen enn ocieisis WeShields ... wes 3,500 Jackson... eteiecatateie 16,000 
Tues. June 17.......+-- St. Charles, Ark, (White River)? Col Rs eae 1,500 |»Col. Frye 450 
; apt. Kelty..... Bo 
A D5 Neteseinte «--{Oak Grove, Va..+.. nidlereiecleieinlese/sje 1)/*McClellan....... 
me esune. 26...2+2---|Mechaniesville, Vaeeeeeeee- coos 4{0McClellan...-....0- 
Fri. June aah ap Mills, Va..sseeoeee smale\aieiat | COMEET elslete arate ile 
Sun. June 29.. -|Peach Orchard, Va.--- -MoMcClellan.......0.- 


— 


»® Victorious 


party. * Indecisive. 


t Doubtful. 


} Vessels, 
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tNCYCLOPEDIA OF VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


Principal Engagements of the Civil War—(Continued). 


Tues-Wed. 


Fri-Sat. Sept. 19, 
Fri-Sat. Oct. 3, 4. 
“Wed. Oct. 8.... 
Wed. Oct. 22..... 


ept. 16, 17. 
Tues-Wed. Sept. 16, 17. 


Mumfordsville, K 
Antietam Creek, 

Iuka, Miss 
Corinth, Miss........ 
Perryville, Ky Sielsiomies ppeber 
Pocotaligo, S. C.... 


2.... 


eee 


eeeeee|EOCOTAN PO, SD. Uececeeereececee 


» PRINCIPAL ENGAGEMENTS | 
DATE LOCATION 

Tues. July 1.....(1862)|Malvern Hill, Va....... 4 

Sun. July 13...... «...- Murfreesboro, Tenn 2 

Tues. Aug. 5.........--|Baton Rouge, La..... osouald 

Sat. Aug. 9...... ..|Cedar Mountain, Va......... Sri 

Wed. Aug. 27........../Bristoe Station, Va... ..eere deve od 

Fri-Sat. ug. 29, 30... -|Manassas, Va.......- ae 4 

Fri-Sat. Aug. 29, 30..../Bull Run, Va. (2d)........ 4 

Fri-Sat. Aug. 29, 30.... Richmond, Ky-oecseccereece 7 

Mon. Sept. 1......-----/Chantilly, Va..... ENaC 4 

Sun. Sept. 14....-..-.--|South Mountain, Md..... 4 

¥Fri-Mon. Sept. 12, 15..|Harper’s Ferry, Va... 5 

4 

dad 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Sun. Dec. 7..+00- 


Thurs-Mon. Dec. 11, 15 Ehedeioe eee: Widiclebiciciisiciesivte's4 
Sun. Dec. 14.......+.6-|Kinston, N. Ceccceeei covcccecset 
Sat. Dec. 20........++ -|Holly Springs, Miss........+.+ 15 


‘Bun-Mon. Dee. 28, 29.. 
1 Ce eles (1862 


Bun. Jan. 11..6..-...e0- 


Sun. Feb. 15........... 
Thars. Mar. 5.... 


Fri. Apr. 10.... 


Prairie Grove, Ark......seecceee 


eecere 


Mi 


ISS + ecccecccecssovss 


Vicksburg, 


), Sun. 
.|Murfreesboro,_Tenn.... 
-;Red Mound, Tenn.....-.eee- 
Springfield, Mo......cceeeeeee 
Arkansas Post, Ark.... mater 


Fort Donelson, Tenn..... aoeeehan’ 


esevesfopring. Hill, Tennis. ccs cccsccees 
stein PODb FTUCSON Las sleccse csle slnccies 5 
-|Brentwood, Tenn........eeeeee ol 
«+eee-/Somcerset, Ky ce cecceresnee falaleieie’a> 
5 


Charleston tare Ss. Gree 4 


UNION 
COMMANDERS MEN 
oMcClellan....seseeees viecvonee| » SO,000f 
Cols Leshisimculenimstesipieisie stent 1,400 
Gen.Thos. Williams & Col. Cahill 2,500 


POPC pcoccsccrcvcce 


vMurphy.. 
ow. T. 


eee eeece 


vRosecrans ... 
vSullivan....+- 
vE. B. Brown...... 
oMcClernand ...... 
Naval Ad. Porter. 
vCol. Iarding..... 

Coburn cetiecae 
Gen. Banks, Adm. 
Bloodgood & G.C. 


Shermans ciocccssecesees|. 


DGIMOLE..cececevee 


tee eereseees 


Mason & Cruft.....-... wes daira 7,000 
vReno, Kearney & Stevens.....| 14,0007 
oHooker, Rend & Franklin.....| 30,000 

Col. Miles nissan dcegenis s eeeee| 14,000f 

Cols. Wilder & Dunham. 4,000t 
*McClellan.. 87,164 
»Rosecrans . 20,000 
vRosccrans see evvescccesioe| 20,000 
AB ell Sates clerceaisinwie sels spivisiecicnn |e, 2O000. 

BYanwanijieticisierwielelolela sia biste) eyelet 4,448 
vBlunt & Herrow.... ssseecee-| 12,000 

Burnside..sccsccvcccececcseses| 100,000F 
vFoster ..-- 10,000+ 


seeee 


ale Sop 2,400 | Marmaduke. ...< sicvswis's suas vie 
Se aie'es cecesl(eoeseeee+| Churchill....... secccccaee 
ABCOES COE TOD AGN cnioe siale'n Sate nnlcls en sae aaa Jana 
rata etalels ein 800 Wheeler & Forrest Neigataa Scie 
soe tara ae 2,500. nVan: Dorn: caccckcwaccesaruecuee 
Farragut... 15t}>Gen. Gardner............06 

Smith...... 800 oWheeler, Forrest & Wharton... 


sees 


; oBrage, eee 


a 


CONFEDERATE 


COMMANDERS 


Lee sc. west pues ce'caceasawes mele 


vCol. Forrest.... 
vBreckinridge .. 
vd acksOn..seeee 

Ewell... csvesesiew 


vKirby Smith......... 
Hill, Jackson, Ewell. 
Diean cee aaah ae 
vA. P. Hill.. 


*Lec. 
Price. anh, 


Van Dorn, Price. & Lovell..... 
PETAL Pe ac ineiemiteloisiost sic eesieuiee 
yaperieicge Siailiiate  etgteletaleists 
Hindman, Marmaduke ,Parsons 
CORE TOS a ceisteis > oo tiale enewew 
OLEO a laapen ciate aie yonamtade 
EX\yans 4.00.00 ap aie ¥,0,9/0) (ele 
Van Dortece 0302 PPC aaishe aa 


Jolnston-. 


Johnston..... 
Forrest .. 


see ecereseeere 


SACKSONG;s aicis'saieisicinis he ornlesiasiviele 
Phiee.. ov cuswee sonsesescsesevensis 


se eeeeces 


eee eeeeceweece 


ereeee 


MEN 


eeerceee 


3,000 

6,000 
30,000 
10,000 
27,000 


2, 


7,000 


Sun. Apr. 26..... .... |Cape Girardeau, Mo. -‘loMcNeil..... 
eee Pred 29. cacevee ee guts As alpAdm. Porter: .cicsh.otcecsa dee es 
ri. May +-|Port Gibson, Miss. pGrantumeaccetmacieen mee se ene 5000t | Bowsn aise ee eee ass 
Fyi-Mon. May mt .+-/Chancellorsville, Va... riawAl *HOOKCricesinacteeenisecieninccetre Oo San arg Wet ahaa 12,000 
Fri-Sat. May 8, ++|Port Hudson, La......-... -+-5/oCapt. Caldwell.....cssseseee- : “ot Gen. Gardner... breed 
Tues. May 12..........|Raymond, Miss.......... ose4/OMCPHCrsom o.cccceccccucecs Hf 6,000 | Gregg .. roc aie 10,000 
Thurs. May 14......... Jackson, Miss............ ++++++-61yMcPherson & Sherman...... 15,000: l'Jolinston. 22 7,000 
Sat. May 16..... ---|Champion Hills, Miss........... oMcPherson & McClernand.. 20,000 | Pemberton........ y ee 
Sun. May 17..........+ Big Black River, Miss..........4/oMcClernand .....sccecccececee 10,000¢| Pemberton....... 25,000 
Wed. May 27.........-- Port Hudson, La....... ........?| Gen. Banks & Ad. Farragut.. 25,000 |oGardner ... 8,700f 
Sat-Sun. June 6, 7.....- Milliken’s Bend, La........ -1/*#Thomas.......005 BAL atnan 1500 |*McCullough 10,000 
Tues, PUNE Qoses oversee Beverly Ford, Va......... + NoBuford & Gregg.....ssseeseeee 9,000 | Stuart ur Wises 2,500 
Mon. June 15.. Winchester, Va.-.. ..+..- + -TUMiroy ..00e0e0% 6,500 ell aoe Se 12,000 
Tues. June 23 Braslicar City, ual sce. on sce vee i eee ea sa 2000t eDick Tavlage teak eee 18,000 
Tues-Tues. June 23-30.|Murfreesboro, Tullahoma. . ojo DRosecransecisenmanitc celeca 38.000 Se eas tae Sais 15,000 
Sun. June 28....... -++-|Donaldsonville, La....... eee eMaj.—, Woolsey, Sos aoe ’ Ges se ereceeee seteeeeeeeeee( 36,000 
Sat. July 4......... ....|Vicksburg, Miks..... AtlpGraat, Rkge Poteet Co te Ee aes sreeeee| 3,000 
Wed-Fri. July 1, 3.....|Gettysburg, Pa.. MoMeadé...nvsagdactnnedrae teas +| 97,0004] Lee ESS ree 
Bat. July 4..-. ---|Helena, Ark.. ~#eProntisg/aicdvare}ecaaaves dh see 4,300} Holmes, Price & Marmaduke.| "18°00" 
sun. July 5... -|Monterey, Md.. -|oKilpatrick ...,..- ni Tenacce armaduke.| 15,000 
hurs. ih 9.. -|Port Hudson, La..... Bn0 a2} p Banka [aneecade e eee SAG rdnee coe cue be el Ibrigade 
Mon. July 13.....0.06 Yazoo City, Miss...... . Ane -Gen. Ierron Pe 
Adm. Gg 
Thurs. July 16..........JElk Creck, Ind. Ter..... (B08 balun Ghaptriues 
Thurs. July 16......... Packson; WMisKee, se eliecie cer eeeeetlloSherman..eeeee Sea z 
Bat. July 18 ...........[Ft. Wagner, S. Cocsecececeeeees -*) Gilmore..... wee bituine 
wi Adm. Dahlgreen. sieevecesslee se TR ta sitar 
ri. July 17............|Ioney Springs, Ind. Tor..... ses2 DBUUINE Soasetinanence . C r. 
Tues. July 21... vese/Dawrence, Kane...ccescccescee +-| Lane.. vbentrclt sie eee ies eieivnio a 
Tues. Sept. 8 Pt.Sumpter,'S, Calsaccecens veel Capt. 'T. He SI BES dae Hie eee. 
Wed. Sept. 9 Cumberland Gap, Tenn..........8|»Burnside .. F REPO RENE 8/0 6:9 se hing e's 
Sat-Son. Sept. 19, 20.../Chickamauga, Ga....eees -4) Rosecrans . ee Poa OHS ey RG 
WiCai Ochiai pace see xe Farinington, Tenn. -leCrook....« noe wie, Me te OS 
Wed. Oct. 14.........65 Bristoe Sta., Va..... TO WArrehyasas vanamahe bsciecs A. Ph qo Sr Sen ne 
Tues-Wed. Oct. 27, 28..|Brown’s Ferry, Tenn.. AlpSmith & Hooker....s.s.cccccec le, I Svar. tvs tae 
Tues. Noy. 3.,.......-- Bayou Coteau, La....... «TN oBurbridge ....... Aer 1,500" ak diab debe a Oo 
Thurs. Noy. 6 -[Brownsville, Tex.c.ssssecsseses JjoBanks & Dana....... AEE : 1 TEPPER y oeeee SS) 
NBate Novaleds elses ses oe Rena ahannock RitawmdeeKelleyea |i uth int oh iutalay Al eae ia mn a ae ae Tn rice RS OLE S05 OG 
OF CU Bennie ndetis teseees-t]vSedewick & F weenie sees ; 
Priv Nov. 62.00 s0+sc00es Ropeieitics rirenace eveee oe weed age Basing 8 ri 500 ae oan 
Mon. Nov. I6........ -|Campbell’s Station, Tenn........7/*Burnside .... x] Ste Ne 
Tues. Nov.17,Fri. Dec.4| Knoxville, Tenn... +« eens ...-8/oBurnside .... Spt ti 
et hate Nov. 23, 25.|Chattanooga, Tenn OGYAtibS caatentsn ene eee Pea Seba 
BP Nove Moves toreseelRinncold GA ss anstssesansecen nGeary, Johnson, Osterhatis Tarde tees 


» Victorious party- 


* Indecisive. 


t Doubtful. 


t Vessels 
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PRINCIPAL ENGAGEMENTS | UNION | CONFEDERATE + 
DATE LOCATION COMMANDERS MEN COMMANDERS MEN 
pee ek Nov. 20,250 WeOCUSt GEOG) 1V fits eeW cajsiels oi? | SM Gade saaeM Rance erage Seas: RLICOSN Sada eect rato 30,000t- 
Mov-Wed. Feb. 1, 3..../Newbern, N. Cosssss vecceceeeeeel#Fostor sccseees PRE e ees aslcck gies mIsDIGkCte terete Ee 15,000} 
AMON. ZO se cea cats eel CIUSECEN Elalsscis es saee sce cieei coed Seyimour..... PRG ice s ieee sieaie pGardner seseeee soccosseerceecs! 13,000 
Thurs-Sat. Feb. 25, 27.-/Tunnel Hill, Ga... sce. ee cece vPalmer.. Aa conte: Wilredlon! Sisnicu sneer sarees 


Sun-Fri. Feb. 28, Mar. 4 
Mon. Mar. 14.... 
Mburs. Mar. Siler sie 1 
MSMie Mats ZO alevslesieie'se PACUCRIT, Wy nef res Sénatedoiesieis® 
Mon. Mar. 28.....+9..-/Cane River, Lur.....eee naworeey 

i 

4 


Klpatrick’s Raid... 
EMtendevlVassyy Maisie ae 
Natclutoches, La......... 


veers 


Fri. Apr. 8.............{Sabine Cross Roads, Lay, 
Sat. Apr. 9........0+6+-/Pleasant Hills, La .. 
Tues. Apr, 12....-...../Ft. Pillow, Tenn (Massacre). 
Sun-Wed. Apr. 17, 20../Plymouth, N.C.. 

Sat. Apr. BO Raa ue. Jenkins Ferry; Arvk...ccsscovesss 
Thurs. May 5..-.......|Roanoke River, NoC...eceees 
Thurs-Sat. May 5, T.-.-|The Wilderness, Va..... Scpasenes 
Fri-Sat. May 6,.7.......|R. and P. Railroad, Va......00.0- 
Thurs-Mon. May 5, 9..-|Rocky Face Ridge, Ga..........1 
Sun-Wed. May 8 miss «-|Spottsylvania, C. H., Va....e0. 04 
Mon-Fri. May 9, 13..../Sheridan’s Rad, Va euat eben: 
Thurs-Mon. May 12, 16/Ft. Darling, Niaedinceul ahaa ie thre 
Fri-Mon. May 13, GCs. LEB SVEN, Cra Selderent.siub FS siepisis wale vhs 
Sun. May 15 ING Naropa Vid caeateltescurec eee « 
Wed. May 18 ........../Yellow Bayou, L 
Mon-Mon. May 16, 30. |Bermuda ILundred, Va.....-.+6- 
Mon-Fri. May 23-27....|North Anna River, Va......eeee 
Tues: May 24.... Wilson’s Landing, NIE TENS Se 
Wed-Sun. May 25, 20..|Duallas Vicinity, Ga.........eeees 
Wed-Sun. June 1, 12 ,./Cold Ilarbor, Va...csceeceseeess 
Sun. June 5.........-../Mt. Crawford, Va. 
Fri. June 10............)Petersburg, Va..... 
PUrind WO 1 0K .cios ysis etal] CHUNTOWW IT, ALISS ilec's voi ee sieves eects 
Fri. June 10...........}Cynthiana, Ky.... 
Sat-Sun. June 11-12 «../Trevillian Sra., Vasssseesceeees 
Wed-Sun. 15, 19...,..../Potersbure, Vaseccoe c-r-coscces 
Sun. June 19...........]Kearsarzu & Alibuma.....e. sees 
Wed-Thurs. June 22, 23) Weldon R. nr. P’g., Va...seseee4 


‘oO 


ieeees 


te Wy We ee 


Kilpatrick . 
pA. Ji.) Suathinciiss ate 
vMower.. 
rCol DRG YAPENG Sac oo eee eee 
DA. J. Srmthiise.. 
EB ADIKIS: s elsieaibielstetetsiete vielen 
PB ANSE Gosaieielentetebeteinare nis s S's niefere 
Ma). Booth & Bradford....... 
Wessels & Lieut.-Com. Flusser 
eSteele:..... 


eee ere orseee 


i 


seeeee 


*Grant, Mende, “Burnade. sss. 
Butler & Brooks.....+ 
oSherinan...... 
*Grant'& Meade veeresierccecees 
nSherrd an ssicnacmmene net's sarees 
Butlerccictuie veateniiniens eis, sie'e'e's 
PSONCPINUM « oie oie aisiafevelors/ = 
KSigeli<swms aisle cicilemestas ele 
DMOWCH sieisies walesisiiisice ce 
Butler s+ s.ses servers pe 


oWild 
oMecPherson .. 
Grant & Meade. 
vllunter .... 
*Gillmore & Kuutz, 
Sturgis i Selaleieleiasisiel ele acs 
Burbridge & obec tiase 
Sheridan.. 
K(Tranit: Go MCHUC] wes mueels sis. cls'e\c 
vCapt. Winslow... 
Meade . 


aed 


eeee 


Saale 


* boats 
1b0,000+ 
20,000 
99,000 
135,000] 
3 (avs. 
20,000 


100,000 


25,000 
127,000 
1,200 
40,0001 
125,00 
4,900 
8,000 


bene eee 


140, 0001 


Col. Stephens, et al.sse.-ceeee 
Dick-Daylors 5c cess +0 ce 
Dick Taylor.. 
MON CSticce sciee ene 


tee e sere reer eees 


Dick Taylor ....ssssseseeeeeee 


18 SUG a NOL NOOO SUCHE DOOD 
B. Jolnsottes 6 cece 
Joe Jolinston...... 
PaO Olarsialetole tates Setacoy 
Stuart & others...... 
DESCAUNC AL a oola nia oleie fes’eimsiaie® 
Johnston... 
*Breckinridge . 
Polignac .......6. 
Beauregard..... 
Fy plAcale OC aintttelelslsietaveizie sie ele stetele 
PL ArdOe shisisiniecisies senile sci eevee 
DLICE's a\niejeisie ss. sier 
JONES eee cecee 
*Beauregard... 
tk. K. Ginithie eaters asta 
UMOLFan.ve ce ccccsieteveccesevcs 


eeeqee 
sete e eee oeee 


Capt. Semimes.. 8 guns 


PLCS ire vivtes sialateieie vidietelelstacieiele's «of 


130 000° 


“'55,000F" 

105,000} 

“20,000¢ 
55,000 
10,000 


eee reso 


20,000 
110,000 
2,000 

20,000}: 
100.000 


Wed-Thurs. June 22, 3u Wilson & Kautz’s Raid, Va-.eeee| Wilson BiKnateee e ee 7,000, oF. IT. Lee, ef ttle oscvvccesseves % 
Tues. June 21..........|White Mouse, ety GM Asceseceeesio|: SULCTICUM ss c/viciticvin cle sieiaise oie cies 6,000 | Wade Hampton, CL AU ns nuereisee secnmeinys 
Mon. June 27......++-+| Kenosaw Mt., Ga... .eceeecceeccet] SHOIMAN..cesevcceseeceeeeeee+| 100,000 joJohmston...secacesecsecesseeee| 60,000 
Sat. July 9. seeeeererese) Monocacy ae pichsspemennenet Wal HACE. ine sisteinalsiaigis «0 tis'ioinse o' 8,000 joKarly .....esseeeeee 19,000 
Tues. July 12..........jSilver Sprmngs, D. a sjaete nicl OA Welles wettest seeeveeee(I Drigade| Early sessssseeeeees 79,000 
Mon. July 18..........- Ashby’s Gap & feland Ford, Va.1! Wright & Cook. pees vecse|veccereerVIUANY ooeee 20,000 * 
Wed. July 20.........-.| Winchester, Viale chive olaarduh o crrod| PAV eri aa Meee MMReeE aletsgans calles sores Early ....- 5,000 
Wed. July 20..........:Peach Tree cies Gil. caps soni o AIVONCHMAN ee cececcwloceecsesess es 30,000 | Too... - 6. 50,000 
Prva yee aden cee eels eis ALINE Cats. vise nate ate ciei8 eeeeeee4(eShorman & McPherson......--|. 3.corps| Ilood....... 45,000 
Tues. July 26........../Macon & W. Re Ginwreretare ie Heese COOK vietactaemreaeis aceite le ot sce 8,200 |ehancoms cmiiedsles sieiseies ccies serclun) O;000 
Thurs. July 28........./Atlanta (Ezra Che 1), Ga.e...s.(eSherman & Logan.......- 3 3 corps Wood eihacpscicaicancecskjenle s auteal’ POO,000R 
Fri-Sun. ouly. 1-31...) Petersburg, Vile oso) sence ecnes se? +! 35,000 |» ALS Sci aee ee seaeeseseeeeseeeel eeeeeeee 
Sun. Aug. 7....-..- oe|Moorcticld, Vii. cccerccecciescvcreet ’ seveslecescecee|] McCausland & B.dolnson.... 
Fri-Tucs. Aug. 5. 23...|Monile Bay, Ala....eceeeeseeee SG 7R. Adin. Farragut.....seee0e-| 18 ves..| Adm. Buchanan. ..-.- peseees 
vGen. Gord, Grangereseeesesces 5,000 | B.-Gen. Vager.cccceccescceees 

Sun. Aug. 14.....-.....'!Strawberry Plain, Vases ceee cece el FGIAit coreeceeseeeeesee coeceice| 35,000 [FLCC eee eee ee eee mr neers eens 
Mon-Thurs. Ang. 15,13 Deep Bottom, Vi-seeeeeeeecceesTAGTUM vee seeeeeseeeesesereseeee| 36,000 incl Pret Teer fear ie Sava mele econ tore a stetes 
Tues, AUg. 16.00... . 6 JNCrooked Run, Va..e-eeeeeeeeceees [Porritt selenite pecseseoe| «2 Drig.| Lotnax, Wickhain, ete. .seseees 
Thurs-Thurs. Aug. 15,25 Weldon R. R., nr. Pgh, Vaeree A PGTANt oes eeeseeeeseeee avvesse} -86,000F LOC eee eesree ener eeereres : 
Fri-Sat. Aug. 1, 20 ...|/Joncsboro, ctc., Giadeseseee ooo ed FB ilpatnick & Col. eNinty & dass 5,000 |*IRtoss & Ferguson... -| 12,000 
Sun. Aug. OV. eeee ee ee e[Suinmit Point, Va... sebiovicel| SHOHIMANSidsecewtoccvepsececie| LO,000TPEATLY « ecseees iys'aie Ses .osiclein 
Sun-Tues. Aug. 14, 16..]Dalton, Gia..eseeeeeee gee Holo carole ed AGO]. WSLOUOH saris aise iw viele es-eiore 800 | Wheclor ....+eeeeee 5,000 
Wed.Aug.31, Th. Se pt-TJonesboro & Atlanta, Gadecereeee4/PSNOrMan ss ceseseceeseeeeseeees| 100,000 | Hood & Mardec...- 60,000 
Fri. Sept. 16......0002[Syeumore Church, Va ie rateiete Grog niente mompe eee malataor ess -{oILampton ...+++.+-- eicaes 
Mon. Sept. 19....---+.., Winchester, Vases seve A PSHM cree eee ee oe +| 40,000 | Early ....+..- 
Wed. poe QWeeeeerees {Fisher's Il, Vaeeeseeseeeoeeee eff eSheridan... Alpeagseeco ay: (se 
Wed.Sept. 28, Sat. Oct.1]Rich.and Pet. Vieinitics; Vidistie' sie’ FGVANL eee eee cree ees 120,000t Leo sree. 
Mon. Sept. DE acd: tel Woutoy MOng spiatehshe wis coccces 5] BWINg cones OLE Chicanee SE Reaanbocde veel 20,000 
Fri. Oct. Tevesecesveee.|Darbytown Road, Va.seeeseeeeee 7 Butler eceeee sees ANUCYSON eee eee eee eee ee ++++-/2or3div 
Sun. Oct. 9-.2....0.0.-.)Pysher’s Ifill, Va accihil eo aecocectleSlicndanem aeeenne veteeeetaleee sence: Rosser seerseee Re porn en cecbS cismodes 
Wed. Oct. 5....++++-+--JAllatoona, COAT: saersecycs uae ot ate Sericeee 1,700 | French ..... Wamsisrelee satieinaatents 7,000 

r .13....-.-++-|Darbytown Road, RY me ete VDT Crvy veccseeevns sheath alelesleve oie alee wiecsion vee ge Saisie ae 
Thare aoe alts Cap: Vaeree cecvccccoeccee| GillCln eveccesrecesrgecssnv esr 2,400 pBreckinnidge one 6,300 
Mon-Tues. Oct. 17, 23..{Cent. & South, Moseseseceeeeeees{MPICASONTODeeseeerereerrernceee] 8,000 | Price .e.sereees Resta titsets's seeee| $20,000 
Wed, Oct. 19........+..]Cedar Creek, Vato Brae USLCKIAANsececvevecsceeseseaes-| BOOU0t! Barly ...ccteccsceccscccrceeeee| 30,000 
; . 2 27. -2ee0eee.|Darbytown, Williams, Long oad, _ 
ge yas Latches? 5 Run, Va.ecesceces A/#Grant ooveccecvevecces mleetarets a0 100,000+ 
Tue.Nov.29,Wed.Dec. 7/Grahainsville, etc., Va-- eer MFOStCY covescceeces nae 85007) « 
Tues. Nov. 29.-.++++- »|Sprivaill, Tenn..-.. HaSNce Oro *Coburn Bd. oP ouAced aoe ote 2,5001 
Wed. Nov. 30......... |Franklin, Tenn....- veseceseeeer et Schoficldssscseeeeeeseeerseeeee| 25,0004 
Thurs-Wed. Dec. 1, 14.|Nashville, Tend.....eeeeeeeeeeeetvThomus...-- seecteeeceeseeeee! 5M,000t] Toc) oseessoereeeeeeterrereres ee 
Thurs. Dec., 1d.-.+2+++|ADINGUON, Vasecessecrceseeeeeeet] BUrbrid ge ceceeecerecsceresees 2,900 Echols Baan Ranieleteaiew tise Be 
Sat-Wed. Dec. 10, 21...JSavaunah, Ga....- We A i oenvele221 OSI CHI AM betel ticleistaraysie/amteloon Mak 60,0004] Bavilediss os oes cc velen 56h seneee A 


o Victorious party. 


* Tnidecisivey. 


t+ Doubtfui- 
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PRINCIPAL ENGAGEMENTS UNION ‘CONFEDERATE 
DATE LOCATION COMMANDERS MEN COMMANDERS MEN 
FP i-Sun. Dec. 23, 25...-{Ft. Fisher, N. Cescssevcveveoeees VR. Adm.Porler..73 VOs.655 ZUPS|oeeessee+| eereeee Aivatenpapre b dihenial iste sioimeie aeowieeccie 
ey ga Butler cvsecstacem si cutsleacse seis}. , 1 OjDO04p \WALKID Benes cok aioe eee eeeee ame 
Faris 15 Ft. Fisl N.C 6 »R. Adin. Porter.73 ves.655 guns ; 
i-Sun. Jan. 1 eeoe(Ft. Fisher, N.C cesccceccccesss 0K. A 6 F ‘ju.e!dlphojs oil] Wain e/nidie ieee ats nie! d)otatsiaretoty elais 
Laat cata ; Terry ..a-e eecsnces Wale cae leieisisioie 9,200 | Whiting ..........0 ° 
Sat. Jan. 14..... Pocotaligo, S. Crrsescccceecorce st Y Bramian sescsecreeeeesere veces 4,448 | Bouurcgard coeees f 
Bat. Reb. 18 Charloxtene SiChawawes eevceese-MySherman & Gillmore...- seco 75,00U Beauregard & Ilardeec.......-} 35,000 
Sun-Tuces. Feb. 5 er’s Run, 
) ea : ..4JoGrant & Meade.... .+-{ 100,0004 
Sat. Feb. 18....- eres w2| Schofield. ...ss05 ° aves] 2d,000f 
oR. ae Porter eee sisace 15 ves.|...-.-+.+ 
Wed. Feb, 22.....0-...|/Wilmington, N, C.sssecseceeeve-4 Schoficld......0- NV aiciswins te aMstsals 2O;OU0 T 
; f ra Adin, Porters.ssee6-15 Ves.|-ceesseee BYE 2 io osics slenicnenadonieee aaly 12,000t 
Thurs-Fri. Mar. 2, 10...) Waynesboro, James R., Cana : 
y Va. Cent. R., Viernes She ridansavederestce pliers leletsiats 8,000 | Sarl yc nik gn peecs «hee name se S806 1,800 
Thurs-Mon. Mar. 9, 13.| Kinston, N. C..eeeseeees Bievsiieieie -MeSchoficld, Cox'& Conch......-| 12,0U0t) Bragg, Ilill & Lloke........... _ 12,000t 
Wed-Thurs. Mar. 15, 16 Averysboro & Moor’s Cross Roads J 
Nia Grmiceieiciesiaieie Bheianeee see st FSNELINAN cc decseccccinacoceees o+| 80,000t*#Johnston.sseecsseeseecees sevee| (20,0008 
Sun-Trues. Mar. 19, 21..]Bentonsville, Nu Cesc vee eeevees eAvShermansscaccccvescsccceveeces| 60,00Ut] Johnston. +. sccesecccssee ecesne] 45,000 _ 
Sat-Mon. Mar. 23, 27../Ft. Stedinan, ete., Petersburg, 
Witla cisclcemtetinan ote tnelaate OOba5 NeGrant & Mcade. decslbiccics ele atu, 403000: | LuCBp ve clelctieelsieeesiy clasin sam aish 67,000t 
Wed.Mar.29,Sat. Apr. Quaker Road, Boydtown Road 
: & Fivo Forks, Va........--4/vGrant... 100;000t} Lee. 50,000t 
Stun-Mon, Apr.2, 3..../Petersburge & Richmond......-.!2;/oGrant...s- 5 70,00Ut| T.ec.... 42,000 
Tues.Mar.14,Fri.Apr.d4|Sulisbury, cte., No Cisccccsecsies Ol eStoneman....eesees a sede ac lhrspie 4,000 | Gardiner and 3,000 
Mon.-Sun. Apr. 3,9..../Burkesville, Deaton’s & Appo- 
' MRNCONG coil [acisieccisis(saitre welete's 1D TANE «eles staiviare Secnsintors bre etel des a(t LOO OOOH Ce cd oie saa viclcieas cinclbie’s J ateaneie 40,0008 
Sun. Apr. 9...+..4- see[Mobile, Alitsccesesccceesseseees AllpCanby. «messes senses phat are 35,000 | Rich. Taylor....ssesevseessees| 15,000f 
‘ 2 OR. Ain DWACCHOM. oareteel taVCR Psicm c'e\e's/aioil ie aisiaisian'aleier eee ecercccesecce 
Fri.-Mar.17, Thu.Apr.20/Cent. Alabama & Georgia..c....-|oWilSOU-seesercecsceccccecseees 15,000 | Forrest-.....seeeee ABS 
Thurs-Wed. Apr. 13, 26|Ralecigh & Ilillsboro, N.C...... TJoSherinan....- 85,000 | Jolinslon...sceeesecees 
wes: DAY. 90, daa'ces « salCitnonellas Alike esecies se ses ose oe PCUNLY <vicsiee ee a ececcceel Rich. Taylor.....0-0-. 
Wed. May 10.......... Tallahassee, Flac cvceveliee. cae tee | NICCOOK!< cccccecsns veediecenccelne ves, Sains, SONCS< vie cee sie veces 
Thurs. May 11........./Irwiusville, Fla....+« eoeee/oLts-Col. Prichard... cccccecseeelee wel ecccceccces reece acces 
Thurs. May 11..... «(Chalk Bluff, Ark....+« alate ays!| els s(einloielalecaleiaipiehs evainlare sepeicl aiaigns | eerste, well e jaro /oiv tale ayeieia sila ase atsioiete eee 
Thurs. May 11.........{Palmetto Ranche, Texessscsceee 1/*Col. Barrett. tee 450 |*Gen. J. E. Slaughter.. 
MO MAYA 2G i seis. oe aieteie New Orleans, Lua...... BORN DeSAD OCANDY\<s:00vsece wean Fodeasooen 80,000 | E. K. Smith.......... 


v Victorious party. 
Number of Men Called for by U. S. Gov- 
ernment During the Civil War. 


Number of rien cailed for, periods of service, and number of men 
obtained under each call; 


Number 
Called For. 


Periods 
of Service. 


Number 


Date of Call. Obtained. 


spring ISOlo Sate se es ees S 135326 
May bis Clot eee ey is Dey: 
July22: and 25, FSore 2 228k 4523 
May and June, 1862. 1S, 
July 2, 1862)..--..--- 
August 4, 1862.- 
eat: 1963-2 3 
ctober 17, 1863--- 300,000 
Mescaaey 1SOt eos 200,000 ferent SATS 
March 14, 1S64_----- 200,000... ..- 3 vears 284,021 
April 23, 1864_---- 85,000.. .100 days-----... $3,652 
“Wy 18, 1S64_-,-- 500,000....1, 2, 3 years.... 384,882 
CEMDETM ON S04 hacia doe eames 300,009.- «1, 2, 3 years... 204,563 
RR Otals= Me be tatee fo Puc Mee a 2594257 4S-- oak ewan teen 2,690,401 
Secession and Readmission of Confederate 
States. 
Seceded. Readmitted. 
South Carolina............Dec. 20, 1860...... June 11, 1868 
Mississippi..........0 .0.Jal. 9, I861......Feb. 3, 1870 
Alabama...........0.. Meer Ase LT, LOOM. Neel, erCos 7 
TNOTIAAD <ssecscsssracesosssen (at. 1h, LOOls ani timebn, TOS 
Geol so.seccegedsshonssenJ Ale!) TOM TOOT ace April2o, 1870 
TOUWiSlana, .i..c.sfecrccsss-JAlle 20, 'TCOMvesc.. June 11, 1868 
TeXAS......000,--0002+seeeeeKeD. I, 1861......Mar. 15, 1870 
Virginia...... «April 16, 1861......Jan. 15, 1870 
Arkansas .....4..s.00000- ..May 6, 186r1......June 20, 1868 
North Carolina.......... -May 21, 1861......June 11, 1868 
Tennessee ........ mitpaeuteas June24, 1861...... July 1866 


The whole number of men obtained by draft was 
168,649. The whole number of colored troops obtained 
was 186,097. The greatest number in active service in 
the army at any one time was 797,807. 


* Indecisive. t Doubtful. 
United States Soldiers in the Late Civil 
War. 


Number of men furnished by each State and Territory from Aprif 
15, 1861, to June go, 1865, : Y 


States and Men States and Men 
Crritories. ' Furnished. Territories. Furnished. 
Wew. York 2... cdcseece= 445,959 Rhode Island......----2- 23,248 
Pennsylvania. .-._.3-.-.-/33S)155 Kansas: #s2 055) ees 20,005 
Ohio? 282235 55se6 --- 310,654 Dist. of Columbia..-.-... 16,534 
Ilinois_- - 258,162 California... 15,725 
Indiana ..- - 194,363 Delaware - s 12,265 
Massathus --~ 146,467 Arkansas — 2" Scat tees 289 
WMUSSOuris. cause eee 10S, 162 New Mexico Territory... 6,561 
Wiaisconsing cscssee.5- - 91,021 Louisiande 5 —-Vesndees 5,224 
Beet Sa 88,111 Colorado Territory....-.. 4,903 
Bence oC 7S 703 Indian Nations..-...-.-.. 3,530 
esate = L7RSTS Nebraska Territory...... 3,157 
MICK) an keene es as, 1 y5275 North Carolina_....-.... 33156 
Aine tetra ase = 739 Alabama 2,576 
Connecticut ......2... sen Sooo ad LextSe ee cee 11995 
Maryland _-.-...----. 2 546,053 Oregon ... 1,810 
New Hampshire... - (33,913: [, Nevada ..-.2 1,0So 
Vermont -...---- = 33.272 |. Washington 964 
West Virginis =a 32,003 Mississippi : 545 
‘Tennessee ---.------ -= 31,092 Dakota Territory_.------. 206 
Minnesota. 2go8c-2s-.2 020 24,002 
Strength of the United States Army at Various 
Dates. 
Date. Present. | Absent. | Total. 
Janueryrt, TSOToc te es eee aeteen Sone THOOR nw | Y, FOL OO 
July Wy ISOU Us eens x see 18458 Sion aeNOR oa Seo 
January 1, 1862. 527,204 a eet a! IS7E, Qty, 
January 1, 1863. eam 802 ~. 219,389 .. tS, 19f 
January 1, 1864....-.-.- --- 611,250 .. 249,487 .. 737 
January 1, 1865......-.. --- 620,924 -. 338,536 -. 959,460 
May 1, 1865. --- 797,807 ~~ 202,709 .- 1,000,516 
May AR fey Coe ete soe Unger ET eee, eee) 25,000 
EXPLANATORY, 


The calls of October 17, 1863, and February 1, 1864, were combined, 
and the product of the draft of July, 1863, was credited thereon. 

_ In addition to the foregoing number, 63,322 men were obtained, 
chiefly from the territories and the seceding States, under different calls 
and for various periods of service, 

The whole number of men obtained by draft was 168,649. The 
whole number of colored troops obtained was 186,097. ; 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Important Facts for Reference. 


Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 


* Order in which they signed. 


* 
tt 
NAME BI WEOLONT Wii coe BORN BIRTHPLACE 

a TION 

° 
Adams, John......... 6|Mass. Bay|Lawver...|Oct. 19, 1735| Braintree....Mass 
Adams, Samuel...... 2 “s Merchant .|Sep. 22, 1722|Boston....... ee 
Bartlett, Josiah ..... -| 9)/N. Ilamp..)Physician .|Noy....1729)}Ainesbury... ‘¢ 
Braxton, Carter..... -/51| Virginia...|Planter....|Sep. 10, 1736|Newington..... Va 
Carroll, Charles..... -(31)Maryland.|/Lawyer...| ‘ 20,1737|Annapolis..... Md 
Chase, Samuel........ 44). SS « ...|Apr.17, 1741/Somerset Co ..Md 
Clark, Abraham..... /14)N. Jersey «..|Feb. 15, 1726| Klizabethtown,N.J 
Clymer, George...... 38) Pensa -las Merchant .|Jan. 24, 1739|Philadelphia....Pa 
Ellery, William...... 22 oe Lawyer. ..|Dec.22, 1727|Newport...... R. 1 
Floyd, William ...... 5|New York|Farmer .. « 17, 1734\Setauket..... N.Y 
Franklin, Benjamin. .|46;Penn...... Printer....|Jan. 17, 1706] Boston ...... Mass 
Gerry, Elbridge BAGS 8)Mass. Bay|Merchant .|July 17, 1744|Marblehead.. ‘ 
Gwinnett, Button ....|40)Georgia... CS 2 Zed | pyran AYO eke evoversistere,s England|) 
Iiancock, John....... 1|Mass. Bay ef .|Jan. 12, 1737| Braintree... .Mass 
Italie Eyamani.cctie ss: 41/Georgia...|Physician .|........ BUVS'Lil eee ibeale eicyctoveraists Conn 
Ilarrison, Benj....... l54/ Virginia ..|Farmer ...|....s-0- 1740| Berkeley....... Va 
Dares Soles eilele'sie6 13|N No fer rsey. SSF abe ete ofetots ee. 1715|Hopewell.....N. J 
Ilewes, Joseph....... 35|N. Carolina Lawyer...|..-..... 1730| Kingston..... oe 
Ileyward, Jr., Thos. .|56|S. Carolina 6S DOR ell eee te 1746|St. Luke’s....S. C 
Ifooper,: Wines... 35.4 23)N.Carolina sé -|Junel7, 1742) Boston ...... Mass 
ITopkins, Steph <<. 7 12 Dee Te Farmer ...|Mar. 7, 1707|Scituate..... os 
Ilopkinson, Francis..|29|N. Jersey-|Lawyer...|......-- 1737| Philadelphia ...Pa 
ILuntington, Sam’l.../11)/Conn...... see lduly 3, 1732) Windham....Conn 
Jefferson, Thos....... 32| Virginia... ss. |Apr.13, 1743)Shadwell....... Va 
Lee, Richard Henry. .|48 ce Soldiér....jJan. 20, 1732|Stratford....... s¢ 
Lee, Francis Lightfoot!55 os Farmer .../Oct. 14, 1734 RL a ey Sees ce 
Lewis, Francis....... 7 New York Merchant - March, 1713] Liandaff....Wales 
Livingston, Philip....| 3 -|Jan. 15, 1716|/Albany...... N.Y 
Lynch, Jr;, Thos..... 43'S. oe Lawyer ...|Aug. 5, 1749|Pr. Geoy ge’sCo.8.C 
N "Kean, Thos Sop 39| Delaware . ss Mar.19, 1734|New London...Pa 
Middleton, Arthur...|/&0/S. Carolina So ose ors! trebtereterers 1743|Middleton Pl. S. C 
Morris, Iewis........ 15|New York/Farmer ...|... ....1726|Morrisania...N. Y 
Morris, Robert. .../«s .|24|Penn...... Merchant .|Jan. 20, 1734|Lancashire...Hng. 
Morton, Jolin........ NG Oe Songec Surveyor .|........ 1724|Ridley’........- Pa 
Nelson, Jr., Thos..... 49|Virginia...|Statesman .| Dec. 26, 1738) York .........-Va 
Paca, William........|23|Maryland .|Lawyer ...|Oct. 31, 1740|Wye Hall..... Ma 
Paine, Robert Treat..| 4|Mass. Bay He eonioaagoTs 1731|Boston.......Mass 
12ON to) iP oeoeeenoos 18|N.Carolina c¢  ¥..|May 17, 1741|Caroline Co....Va 
Read, George.......- 41|Delaware . Sorters stots llengtctatn erate 1734|Cecil Co.....-- Ma 
Rodney, Czsar....... 52 er General ...|.....+. 1730|Dover....+..-- Del 
Ross, George....-.--- 87|Penn.....- Lawyer .--|.-+.++-- 1730| Newcastle..... ee 
Rush, Benjamin...... AUS IE hn Rew Physician .|Dec.24, 1745) Berberry......- Pa 
Rutledge, Edward...|34/S. Carolina! Lawyer .--|Nov....1749/Charleston....§.C 
Sherman, Roger ..... 19/|Conn......|/Shoemaker|Apr.19,1721|Newton...... Mass 
Smith, James .......- 36|/Penn......|Lawyer...|..(?) ..1710 ve ceceeeees Treland 
Stockton, Richard....|10|N. Jersey. (Cece OC! Le) L730 Princeton... N.S 
Stone, Thomas....... 30|Marylan i _teeleeeeeees 1742|PointoinManor Md 
Taylor, Geo...-+..++- SOME CN istelere sto Physician .|........ ANALG eayete, ave ateiete’s, Ireland 
Thornton, Matthew..|17)/N. Hamp.. te Sls. dsoee GT seiclyie\ sine Pe 
Waiton, George...--- 53/Georgia..-|Lawyer ..-|..--+-.- 1740| Frederick Co..Va 
Whipple, William....|20/Conn.....- SALON weve tell eletacverelels 1730| Kittury........ Me 
Williams, William....]26] “ «se+--- Statesman.|Apr. 8, 1731|Lebanon..... Conn 
Wilson, James..----- 42}Penn...... WAVY CXiare ail (eeiets erm iete 1742'St. Andrews. .Scot 
Witherspoon, John...|21/N. Jersey.) Minister ../Feb. 5, 1722) Yester........ 
Wolcott, Oliver --»---|25/Conn...... Physician . Nov. 26, 1726| Windsor... . -Conn 
“Wythe, George..--+-- 45|Virginia...| Lawyer oo.|oseo-ee. 1726| Elizabeth Co...Va 


{ Age at death. 


DIED 


July 4, 1826 
Oct. 3, 1803 
May 19, 1795 
Oct. 10, 1797 
Noy.14, 1832 
Junel9, 1811 
Sep.....1794 
Jan. 23, 1813 


Feb. 15, 1820 


Aug. 1, 1821 
Apr.17,/1790 
Nov.23, 1814 
May 27, 1777 
Oct. 8, 1793 


Nov.10, 1779 
Mar....1809 
Octisc 


July 13, 1785 


May 9, 1791 
Jan. 5, 1796 
July iy 1826 
Suncld, 1794, 
Apr.. 
Dec. 30, 1803 
Junel2, 1778 


June24, 1817 
Jan. 1, 1788 

(S22, 19S 
May 8, 1806 
Apy....1777 
Jan. 4, 1789 


Sep ....1788 


July ...1779 
Apr.19, 1813 
Jan. 23, 1800 
July 23, 1793 

“" 11, 1806 
Feb. 28, 1781 
Oct. 5, 1787 
Feb.238, 1781 
June24, 1803 
Feb. 2, 1804 


Aug. 2, 1811 
28 kis 


Dee. 1, 1797 
June 8, 1806 
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- 1790 


Nov.28, 1785]! 


Nov.15, 1794|7 


83 
‘63 


-1797 63 


91 
63 
30 
84 
44 
72 
73 
53 
51 
59 
384 


48 


64 
53 
49 
68 
51 


73. 


96 


ih 
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Dates of the Admission of States into the 
Union. 


The thirteen original States ratified the Constitution 
on the dates herewith given: 


New Hampshire—June 21, 1788. 
Massachusetts—February 6, 1788. 
Rhode Island—May 29, 1790. 
Connecticut—January 9, 1788. 
New York—July 26, 1788. 
New Jersey—December 18, 1787. 
Pennsylvania—December 12, 1787. 
Delaware—December 7, 1787. 
Maryland—April 28, 1788. 
Virginia—June 25, 1788. 
North Carolina—November 21, 1789. 
South Carolina—May 23, 1788. 
Georgia—January 2, 1788. 
In the subjoined table are given the names of the 
States, the date of the passage of the act admitting 
them, and the time when the admission took effect: 


STATES ADMITTED ACT ADMITTING lames 
Wentuckivaern...cseeece a. HED GA wl 7Ole sce ys une I, 1792. 
WietIMOltis.. .dueretce ras eb li; 0/70 leccaes March 4, 1791. 
POU NESSeoree eacecacse sce s June I, 1796.2... June I, 1796. 
OHIO Foi eeceecvateresecaees April 30, 1802.....Nov. 29, 1802. 
WMOWISIAN AS. Jaen ccs. csees April 8, 1812...... April 30, 1812. 
NGavebeheksy ace caveat encnootcor Dec. 11,.1816......Dec. 11, 1816. 
Mississippi................ Dec. 10, 1817...... Dees 10, 18xr7- 
MAM OIS) cots csne tds swe ease Deena iSiouee. Wee s3 Lore. 
Aa DaiMarec..cs-ceaecssote se Dec. LA, TSiOs..«: Dec. 14, 1819. 
MAIN eee ces ates <tcers ..March 3, 1820....March 15, 1820, 
INASS OI eee soesenea sacle ..March 2, 1821....Aug. Io, 1821. 
PAT WANSAS® sctueers «nas. June 15, 1836......June 15, 1836. 
Michi Gait- sos. tsss-2s ee Wat726, 60537 26s 20 Jan. 26, 1837. 
PMlOvidat er savacct access March 3, 1845....March 3) 1845. 
MO WAY vererace teense feces March 3, 1845.....Dec. 28, 1846. 
MOXA T eres... seichest fie March 1, 1845.....Dec. 29, 1845. 
WWASCONSIM rie .csc>-cke March 3, 1847.....May 29, 1848. 
Californiayinc.ccv.0005-4-sDEP te Op LO5O wens Sept. 9, 1850. 
IMETIM CS OLA. serececncs ees May 4, 1858....... May 11, 1858. 
(OSA eXoy hay Gasaecoae cementing Feb. 14, 1859......Feb. 14, 1859. 
ISG OEY hoboodeqaduans shoo Jan. 29; 1861... 2. Jan. 29, 1861. 
West Virginia............ Dec. 31, 1862......June 9, 1863. 
ING@Vadansetcescsccoksteacene March 21, 1864...Oct. 31, 1864. 
INEDTASKAlsccs ccs secnsaign mee Heb wo USO 7ecesse March 1, 1867. 
Golorado::. scstseusao<s es) + March 3, 1875....Aug. 1, 1876. 
VEOTIA TIA. Cons. nese casein Feb. 22, 18809...... Nov. 1, 1889. 
North Dakota............ Bebw22\ 't88orre. Noy. 2, 1889. 
South Dakota......2...0. Heb. 22; 1880.—0-.. Nov. 2, 1889. 
NVaAShIMO TON) mc smeanecs Feb, 22, 1889..:... Noy. 11, 1889. 
«Date of the Organization of the Territories. 
ING MIORIGO rs soas whee ease ves sinderncacadersens Sept. 9, 1850. 
NOMala diag cpsestrioehs capita vinenevn.ce Seceush se seeeneey Sept. 9, 1850. 


SHI GINA. aan cade stent Seer ae ceestqeames Saneome Oe Feb. 24, 1863. 


. small size and its intrinsic worth ; 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


Tdahovkshsivyccoust eps a raatet ens caaeeeme mene March 3, 1863+ 
Wy onan er Sd.) neta tates Stace ot nate a teltep eeentes July 25, 1868. 
Wn dians.cecencarennerceeeenesesces tee deee saerereeees June 30, 1834. 
District sot, Columbia. tsss.cmtacee neers ae ae 
Aas ave eomastenepieasoucle teen cn tn a= aes taeeteatee July 27, 1868. 


Indian Territory and the District of Columbia have 
no territorial government. 


Names of States and Territories. 
WITH ‘THEIR DERIVATIONS AND FICTITIOUS NAMES. 


ALABAMA (Ala).—The name is of Indian origin,’ 

signifying ‘‘ Here we rest. ’’ 

ARIZONA TER, (Ariz.).—An Indian word, meaning 
‘sand hills. ”” 

ARKANSAS (Ark.).—French and Indian words, 
signifying ‘‘ Bow of Smoky Waters.’’ The fictitious 
name of the State is ‘‘ Bear State, ’’ from the number 
of these animals formerly found there. 

CALIFORNIA (Cal.).—From Spanish words, mean- 


ing ‘‘hot furnace.’ The fictitious name is ‘ The 
Golden State. ”’ 
COLORADO (Colo.).— Spanish word, meaning 


** colored.’ , 

CONNECTICUT (Conn.).—An Indian name, signify-— 
ing ‘The Long river. ” he nicknames are, ‘* Free-— 
stone State,’? ‘‘Nutmeg State,’’ and “Land of 
Steady Habits. ”” 

DAKOTA (Dak.).—Indian word, meaning ‘‘allied.’’ 

DELAWARE (Del.)—Named in honor of Lord De 
La War. It-is called ‘‘ The Diamond State, ’’ from its. 
also ‘“‘ Blue Hen 
State.” 

FLORIDA (Fla.).~From the Spanish, meaning 
“* flowery ;’’ so called from the abundance of flowers, 
and the day (Easter Sunday) upon which it was dis- 
covered. From 16 shape it is sometimes ee “<The 
Peninsular State.’ 

GEORGIA (Ga.).—Named in honor of King George: 
II. of England. The nickname is the ‘‘ Empire State 
of the South. ”’ 

ILLINOIS (Ill.)—An Indian word, signifying ‘‘ Tribe. 
of men.’’ The sobriquet is ‘‘ Prairie State;” also, 
‘*Sucker State. ”’ 


INDIANA (Ind.).—So called from the Indians. The 
original meaning of the word India is ‘‘river.’? The — 
nickname is ‘‘ The Hoosier State. ”’ 

IOWA (Ia.).—An Indian word, meaning ‘' The 


Sleepy Ones. ”’ 
eye State. ”’ 
KANSAS (Kan.}.—Indian word, signifying ‘* Smoky 
Water.’ The sobriquet is ‘‘ Garden of the West. ’’ 
KENTUCKY (Ky.).—Indian name signifying ‘‘ The 
Dark and Bloody Ground.’’ The nickname is “ The. 
Corn-Cracker State. ”’ 


The fictitious name is “The Hawk- 
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{ 

LOUISIANA (La.).—Named in honor of King Louis 
XIV, of France. The sobriquet is ‘‘ The Creole State. ”’ 

MAINE (Me.).—So called from Maine in France. 
The fictitious name is ‘The Pine Tree State. ” 

MARYLAND (Md.).—Named in honor of Queen 
Henrietta Maria, of England. 7 
_ MASSACHUSETTS (Mass.).—An Indian name, 
signifying ‘‘Blue Hills.’ The fanciful name is ‘“The 
“Bay State.’? 

MICHIGAN (Mich.).—Indian word, meaning ‘ The 
Lake Country.’ It is nicknamed ‘‘ The Lake State ;”” 
also, ‘‘ The Wolverine State.” 

MINNESOTA (Minn.).—From Indian words mean- 
ing ‘Cloudy Water.” It is called ‘‘The Gopher 
“State,.”’ 

MISSISSIPPI (Miss.).—Indian word for ‘‘ Father of 
Waters.’’ It is nicknamed ‘‘ The Bayou State. ”’ 

MISSOURI (Mo.).—Indian word, meaning “Muddy 
Water.’ The Missourians are called ‘‘ Pukes.”’ 

NEBRASKA (Neb.).—An Indian word, meaning 
“Shallow River.” 

NEVADA (Nev.).—Spanish word, signifying ‘‘Snow- 
clad.’’ The fictitious name is ‘‘ The Sage Hen State. ”’ 

NEW HAMPSHIRE (N. H.).—Named from Hamp- 
shire county, Eng. The sobriquet is ‘‘ The Granite 
State. ”’ 

NEW JERSEY (N. J.).—Naimed for the Isle of Jer- 
sey.’’ The sobriquetis ‘‘The Jersey Blue. ”’ 

NEW MEXICO TER. (N. M.).—Spanish. Named 
from the country of Mexico, meaning ‘‘ The Place of 
Aztee, God of War.’’ 

NEW YORK (N. Y.).—Named in honor of the Duke 
of York and Albany. It is called ‘‘The Excelsior 
State’’ and ‘‘ The Empire State.”’ 

NORTH CAROLINA (N. C,).—Named, with South 
Carolina, in honor of Charles Il of England. The fic- 
titious names are ‘‘The Old North State,’’ “The Tar 
State’’ and ‘‘ The Turpentine State.”’ 

OHIO.—An Indian word, signifying ‘‘ Beautiful.”’ It 
is nicknamed ‘‘ The Buckeye State.”’ 

OREGON (Ore.),—Signifies ‘‘ River of the West.” 

PENNSYLVANIA (Pa.).—‘‘ Penn’s woodland”? is the 
signification. The sobriquet is ‘‘ The Keystone State.” 

RHODE ISLAND (R. I.).—Named from the Isle of 
Rhodes, in the Mediterranean. Rhodes signifies a 
‘rose.”? It is nicknamed ‘‘ Little Rhody.” 

SOUTH CAROLINA (S. C.).—Named in the same 
manner as North Carolina, which see. The sobriquet 
is ‘‘ The Palmetto State.”’ 

TENNESSEE (Tenn.).—Derived from Indian words 
signifying ‘‘ River of the Big Bend.” It is nicknamed 
““The Big Bend State.” j 

TEXAS (Tex.).—Spanish ; said to signify ‘‘ Friends.”’ 
It is nicknamed ‘‘ The Lone Star State.” 

UTAH TER. (Utah).—Named from the Utes, or Utah 


Indians. 
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VERMONT (Vt.).—From the French, signifying 
‘“‘Green Mountain.’’? It is called the ‘‘Green Moun: 
tain State.” 

VIRGINIA (Va.).—Named for Elizabeth, Queen of 
England—the “ Virgin Queen.’’ It isnicknamed ‘‘ The 
Mother of States,’ also ‘The Old Dominion.”’ 

WASHINGTON (W.).—Named for President Wask | 
ington. 

WEST VIRGINIA (W. Va.).—It is nicknamed the 
‘© Panhandle State.”’ 

WISCONSIN (Wis.).—Named from its principal 
river, and that from the French, meaning “ flowing 
westward.’’ The fictitious name is ‘‘The Badger 
State.” 

WYOMING TER. (Wyo.).—An Indian term, mean-— 
ing ‘“‘large plains.”’ 

Fictitious Names of Cities. 

BLUFF CITY.—A descriptive name popularly givern 
to the city of Hannibal, Missouri. 

CITY OF BROTHERLY LOVE.—-Philadelphia is: 
sometimes so called, this being the literal signification. 
of the name. : 

CITY OF CHURCHES.—A name popularly given to: 
the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., from the unusually large: 
number of churches which it contains. 

CITY OF ELMS.—A familiar denomination of New 


- Haven, Conn., many of the streets of which are 


thickly shaded with lofty elms. 


CITY OF MAGNIFICENT DISTANCES.—A popular 
designation given to the city of Washington, the 
capital of the United States, which is laid out on a very 
large scale, being intended to cover a space four miles 
anda half long, and two miles and a half broad, or 
eleven square miles. The entire site is traversed by 
two sets of streets from 70 to 100 feet wide, at right 
angles to one another, the whole again intersected 
obliquely by fifteen avenues from 130 to 160 feet wide. 

CITY OF NOTIONS.—In the United States, a popu- 
lar name for the city of Boston, Mass., the metropolis 
of Yankeedom. 

CITY OF ROCKS.—A descriptive name popularly 
given, in the United States, to the city of Nashville, 
Tenn. 

CITY OF SPINDLES.—A name popularly given to 
the city of Lowell, Mass., the largest cotton- manufac- 
turing town in the United States. 

CITY OF THE STRAITS.—A name popularly given 
to Detroit, which is situated on the west bank of the 
river or strait connecting Lake St. Clair with Lake 
Erie. ‘‘ Detroit’ is a French word, meaning ‘‘strait.’” 

CRESCENT CITY.—A popular name for the city of 
New Orleans, the older portion of which is built 
around the convex side of a bend of the Mississippi 
River. 


534 
Number of males, Gwititey is... sc-scsescoseeeanarasenesy. 37,397 
Number of males, colored................++. Mimaransses 3,354 
DLotalnumberiof malest:2....ccsseeeeuseten = 40,741 
Nuniber of females, wihite;......+-dsscsdemtece ceases 29,191 
Number of, females, colored...vcscauuessemenireses > Bhs 
Total mumber of females ta..auecteent oo l. 32,304 


In the number of colored persons given above are 
included 16 male and 20 female Indians, and 12 male 
and 1 female Chinese. 


Mortgages on Farms and Houses. 


About 2,250,000 farms and homes in the United States 
are encumbered with mortgages, while about 12,500,- 
ooo families either rent or own their houses and lands 
free from these encumbrances. It is estimated that the 
mortgages on lands and houses occupied by their legal 
owners, amount to $2,565,000,000 in the whole United 
States. The figures show that there is an enormous 
‘volume of debt among the owners of real estate, but 
-also that it is small in comparison with the amount of 
real estate unencumbered. 


Schools for the Blind in the United States. 


The total number of pupils in schools for the blind 
in the United States in 1889 was 2,931, while in 1880 
the number was 2,4I, an increase in the decade of 
890. It must be borne in mind that the apparent in- 
crease in the decade is due to some extent to the in- 
creased facilities for the reception and education vf the 
blind in the schools established for this purpose. 


Statistics of Education. 


ALABAMA. 
1880. Population ad a cane ed SE ear agony Tao 1,262,505 
TSGOMmCOPULATLOM  aveesad-woecevenss ne secs aiesis see 1,513,017 
Meas Of POPULATION. cespeercoreaes-sceaeor asses 19.84 per cent. 
1880. Enrolled in public schools ............... 187,550 
1890. Enrolled in public schools ............... 302,949 
Gain of enrollment in public schools.... 61.53 per eent. 
ARIZONA. : 
VOSOM MOD WIALOM ss. swecvatgesecmnsesapese tome sesesnes 40,440 
TSOO. SA MOPU ATION ie-innsavecnseeeeecdacstenesesarmencs des 59,620 
Gain- Of population 22, -t.ceecn.seeetenemnerees 47-43 per cent. 
1580;05 Enrolled im pimbliciSchOOlStcee.ctedecr-- re 4,212 
1890, Enrolled in public schools ........... Nemacers 7,828 
Gain of enrollment in public schools ... 85.85 per cent. 
ARKANSAS. 
ISSosM Poptlatlonmares messes suck --souaetess feta tia 802,525 
MSOs -OPUlAttOUWes-semaryecsepescinacsnacmmerensanenee 1,128,179 
gf Gain, Of POPUMlAatlONie...se-asnosesenacvorserces 40.58 per cent. 
1880. Enrolled in public schools ............... 108,236 
1890. Enrolled in public schools .......000000 223,071 


_ Gain of enrollment in public schools.. 106.10 per cent. 
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CALIFORNIA. i 
1880. Population. ..1...20-..-c0scsecasenuenneoo+oose 864,694 
1890; > Populations: isc-16t henwpieeae ens Ba teerss 1,208,130 
Gain Of populatiOn.......sccercereceeeeeereree 39.72 per cent. 
1880. Enrolled in public schools ............++. 161,477 
1890. Enrolled in public schools ............... 221,756 
Gain of enrollment in public schools..... 37.33 per cent. 

COLORADO. 

1880. Population. ......---<scestencreccosrusinbar~=sepines 194,327 
E8040 Ropwlatiomny..sec.cccssases ey see tnees sce eaece 412,198 
Gain.of population... <c.\isesesesessr2----0-* II2.12 per cent. 
1880. Enrolled in public schools ............-.--+ 28,252 
1890. Enrolled in public schools ...............++ 65,490 
Gain of enrollment in public schools ...131.81 per cent. 

CONNECTICUT. 
1880.) LPopUlationy coceke cote secu ae neeana eee emer 622,700 

T8QO ss ROPU@Omy oa.-e ser ect ae eceele dee mem eeereeaeenee 746,258 | 
Gain-of population, 3. eee 19.84 per cent. 
1880. Eurolled in public schools................-. 118,589 
1890. Enrolled in public schools.................: 126,505 
Gain of enrollment in public schools..... 6.68 per cent. 

DELAWARE. 

1880.0 pe Op ulations .csscsereee LEE pecpepesecen aceon 146,608 
1890.4: Population 2..:te:.cce. cue sadtscades soreenaaees 168,493 
Gainlof populationt.: 542 fectsencoe ss eeeee nes 14.93 per cent. 
1880. Enrolled in public schools...-.............- 26,412 
1890.° Enrolled in public schools................+. 31,434 


Gain of enrollment in public schools.... 19.01 per cent 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


E8803), ‘Population ccck fh siedece  scesce seme 177,624 
1890.) «Populapion sce nsccts case cteceensee ne teem eae 230,392 § 
Gain of population sc.-c.-kce cases eeceeeee 29.71 per cent. 
1880. Enrolled in public schools ................45 26,439 
1890. Enrolled in public schools .................. 36,906 
Gain of enrollment in public schools... 39.59 per cent. 
FLORIDA. 
1880)" Po pulatl once spscccakecocen eee cee ne neene 269,493 
1890. Population ....... dp 89dS. wncgatete eoaaceam nee eateed 391,422 
Gain ingpopulaticinivece.c.s .eccueerem eet 45-24 per cent. 
1880. Enrolled in public schools.................. 43,304 
1890. Enrolled in public schools.................. 91,188 
Gain of enrollment in public schools... 110.58 per cent. 
GEORGIA. 
T880.) > Populationiessc.-cs-ton noose coe eeetee 1,542,180 
TS90%., Populations scp kesssesseeeeeeven uni eee 1,837,353 
Gain, of populationsiccwn-sscescnceccceeeuge 19.14 per cent. 
1880.. Enrolled in public schools................ 237,124 
1890. Enrolled in public schools.............00. 342,562- 
Gain of enrollment in public schools... 44.47 percent. 
IDAHO. 

1580. Population ccna csi vas racer a eee 32,610 
1890. ), Poptllationn tees sc...tessecc bee meee ee eee 84,385 
Gain of population sscesaes..-45.ceeee eect 158.77 per cent. 
1880. Enrolled in public schools.....0......c.00008 5,834 
1890. Enrolled in public schools........0...cc..00- 14,311 


Gain of enrollment in public schools... 145.30 per cent. 
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humerous early copies in use in the Christian churches 
in Kurope, Asia, and Africa, from which the New 
Testament was translated into Latin and other lan- 
guages, are preserved in the Vatican library, at Rome, 
in various monasteries, and other places. 


The Bible Printed in 300 Tongues. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society reports that 
the sacred Scriptures were last year translated into 
six fresh languages. The number of tongues in which 
this society now publishes the Bible is thus increased 
to 300. Fifty years ago it was published in 150 tongues. 
The-society distributed four million two hundred and 
six thousand volumes during the year. 


Curiosities of the Bible. 


The Bible contains 3,566,480 letters, 773,746 words, 
31,173 verses, 1,189 chapters, and 66 books. ‘The word 
*‘and”’ occurs 46,277 times. The word ‘‘Lord’’ occurs 
1,855 times. The word ‘‘reverend’’ occurs but once, 
which is in the 9th verse of the 111th Psalm. The 
middle verse is the 8th verse of the 118th Psalm. ‘The 
2ist verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra contains all the 
letters of the alphabet except the letter J. The roth 
chapter of II Kings and the 37th chapter of Isaiah are 
alike. The longest verse is the 9th verse of the 8th 
chapter of Esther. The shortest verse is the 35th 
verse of the 11th chapter of St. John, There are no 
words or natnes of more than six syllables. In the 
original Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Testament a 
division of the matter into paragraphs was early in- 
troduced for convenience inreading. Larger divisions 
into sections suitable for Sabbath readings were made 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. The gospels 
were divided into sections fora similar purpose as early 
as the third century. The present arrangement of the 
Scriptures into chapters, however, originated in the 
thirteenth century with Cardinal Hugo, who devised 
it while making a Latin concordance. The division 
into verses was introduced by the celebrated printer, 
Robert Stephens, in his Greek Testament (1551), and 
in his Latin Bible (1556-7). 

The word ‘‘heaven’’ occurs the following number of 
times in each of the books of the New Testament: 


Book Time | Book Time 
WUREIDO Wik eeieae cota ceberaes's«- 70)| PHilippians -.....-ess00s--2s 2 
VIALS, cccsssecveceeu sss ceecoesce 17 | Colossians .......-..0s0.-0+6 5 
Tilak ees eee ene 30 | I Thessalonians...........- 2 
FOLD v.206.00.ecoeerereesceoners {8 | II Thessaloniauns........... I 
DNCUSi ceneosdsecrera secre erin 24. | Hebrews .«..+2..-.-eeeeeeeees 5 
ROMANS .....cceccceeceneot res 2 | JAMES ....ececeeceeeveecesoeres 2 
[ Corinthians.........0000+. PW PPEUCIS sssaceecenanese-betc 3 
[I Corinthians...........-.. PUP elet ee se se ssere eels oe 1 
Galatians.........-.eeeeeeeee I I John... Bonencesueaeecocenmens I 
Eiphesiats ....sssseeereereess 3| Revelation .........ss++e+ 56 


The word ‘heaven’? occurs several times with the 
meaning of sky, and in a similar sense, but the above 
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list gives the number of times ‘‘heavyen”’ is used_as 
meaning the abode of the blest or the immediate 
presence of the Lord. 


Valuable Bibles. 


A copy of the Mazarin Bible was recently sold at 
auction in London, and brought an even $10,000. ‘This 
is the fourth of these yolumes ‘which has been sold 
inside of sixteen years, and the price it brought was 
also lower than those of the other three. One sold for, 
$19,500, another for $13,450, and the other for $13,250. 
This edition of the Bible was the work of Gutenberg- 
and Faust, arid was the first book ever printed with 
movable types. As an artistic production, it is claimed 
to have never been surpassed. 


The Roman Catholic Bible. 


The translations of the Bible by the Protestants at 
the Reforation were soon followed by translations at 
the hands of Roman Catholic scholars, intended for 
those who still adhered to the Roman Church. Ac- 
cordingly the New Testament appeared at Rheims, in 
France, in 1582; and the Old Testament appeared at 
Douai in 1609-10, although it had been prepared before 
the New Testament. The first complete edition of the 
entire Bible, according to this recension was published 
at Rouen in 1633-35. Says Dr. Schaff: ‘‘Its transla- 
tors were good scholars, but were obliged to take the 
Latin Vulgate as the basis, and to adhere closely to it.” 
A revision was made about the middle of the last 
century. 


A Petrified Bible. 


While cleaning an old swamp, Mr. Martin Flush, 
living near Pleasant Valley, Ind., discovered quite a 
curiosity. Several feet beneath the leaves and muck 
he unearthed what appeared to be astone book. Close 
inspection showed it to be a family Bible, bearing the 
date 1773 plainly lettered. It is now solid limestone. 
Those who have examined the book state that it was 
originally a real book and is now petrified. 


Discoveries and Settling of Countries. 


America discovered by Columbus, October II, 1492. 

Andreanoffsy Isles, between Asia and America, dis- 
covered 1760. 

Angola settled by Portugal, 1482. 

Anguilla, in the Caribbees, first planted by England, 
1650. ; 

Antigua settled by the English, 1632. 

Archangel, passage to, discovered, 1553. 

Aruba Isle, planted by Holland, 1634. 

Azores Isles discovered by Portugal, 1419. 

Baffin’s Bay discovered, 1622. 

Bahama Isles, discovered, 1659; taken possession of 
by the English, Decémber, 1718. 

Barbadoes discovered and planted, 1614. 

Barbuda Isle first planted by England, 1628. 
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Barrington Isle, one of the Gallapagos, explored, 
June, 1793. 

Batavia, in the Island of Java, first fortified by Hol- 
land, 1618. 

Bermuda Isles discovered, 1527; settled, 1612. 

Boston, Mass., built, 1630. 

Botany Bay settlement first sailed from England, 
March 21, 1787. 

Bourbon (formerly Mascareen) Isle planted by 
France, 1672. 

Brazil discovered, 1486; settled by the Spaniards, 
1515; settled by Holland, 1624; taken from Holland 
by Portugal, 1654. 

Britain discovered to be an island about go. 

Caledonia, in America, settled, 1699. 

California discovered by Cortez, 1543. 


Canada discovered by Cabot, 1499; explored by the 
French, 1508, 1524, and 1534; settled, 1540; Quebec 
built, 1603; taken first by England, 1628. 

Canary Isles discovered, 1344, and granted Spain; 
explored, 1393. 

Cape Blanco, on the coast of Africa, discovered, 
I441. 

Cape Breton discovered by the English, 1584; 
yielded to France, 1632; taken by England, 1745; 
restored, 1748; again taken and kept, 1758. 

Cape de Verd Islands discovered, 1447. 

Cape of Good, Hope discovered, 1487; planted by 
Holland, 1651. 

Cape Horn first sailed round, 1616. 

Carolina discovered, 1497; planted, 1629. 

Caribbee Isles discovered, 1595. 

Cat Isle, one of the Bahamas, the first discovery in 
America by Columbus, 1492. 

Cayenne Isle first planted by France, 1635. 

Ceylon, the Isle of, discovered, 1506. 

Chatham Isle, one of the Gallapagos, explored, ane 
£793. 

Chili discovered by Spain, 1518; invaded by the 
Spaniards, 1540. 

China first visited by the Portuguese, 1517; conquered 
by the Eastern Tartars, 1635. 

Christopher’s, St., Isle of, discovered, 1595; settled 
by the English, 1626. 

Congou Kingdom discovered, 1482; settled by Port- 
ugal, 1486. 

Crimea settled by Russia, 1784. 

Cuba discovered, 1492; settled in 1511. 

Curacoa settled by the Dutch, 1634. 

Darien settled, 1700. 

Davis’ Straits discovered, 1586. 

De la Plate, river, discovered, 1512. 

Deseada Isle was discovered by Columbus, 1494. 

Domingo, St., Isle of, discovered, 1492; city founded, 


1494. 
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Dominica discovered by Columbus, November 
1493. 

Easter Isle discovered, 1722. 

East Indies discovered by the Portuguese, 1497 ; v! 
ited overland by some English, 1591; first Dut 
voyage, 1595; first voyage of the English compan 
1601; first from France, 1601 ; first voyage of the Dane 
1612. 

Faulkland, Isles of, discovered, 1592. 

Florida discovered by Cabot, 1500 ; settled in 1763. 

Frobisher’s Straits discovered, 1578. 

Fox Island, in North Pacific Ocean, discovere 
1760. 

Galapagos Isles discovered, 1700; explored by Ca 
tain James Colnett, 1793. 

Georgia colony erected by General Oglethorpe, 173 

Goree Isle, om the Guinea Coast, first planted by tl 
Dutch, 1617. 

Granada Isle settled by France, 1652. 

Greenland was discovered in 1585; settled, 
1731. 

Guadaloupe Isle discovered by Columbus, 149; 
planted by France, 1935. 

Guinea Coast discovered by the Portuguese, 148: 
slave trade commenced here by Captain Hawkins « 
Englishman, 1563. 5 

Helena, St., discovered, 1502; first possessed ft 
England, 1600; settled by the English, 1651. 

Hood’s Isle, one of the Galapagos,,in the Pacif 
Ocean, explored, June, 1793. 

Hudson Bay discovered by Captain Hudson, 1607. 

Iceland discovered by a Danish pirate in 860. 

Jamaica discovered by Columibus, 1494; settled t 
the Spaniards, 1509. 

Japan discovered, 1542; visited by the English, 161 

Kamtschatka discovered by the Russians, 1739. 

Ladrone Isles discovered, 1521. 

Le Roach Island, near Faulkland’s Island, disco 
ered, 1657. 

Louisiana, west of the Mississippi, discovered } 
the French, 1633; settled by them, 1718; ceded to tt 
United States, 18or. 

Madagascar discovered by the Portuguese, 1506. 

Madeira, Island of, discovered, 1344 and 1418. 

Magellan, Straits of, discovered, 1520. 

Marigalante Isle discovered, 1493. 

Maryland planted by Lord Baltimore, at the expen 
of £40,000, 1633. 

Mauritius Isle discovered, 1598; settled in ay (2 

Mexico conquered by the Spaniards under Corte 
1519-21. 

Montreal discovered, 1534; settled, 1629. 

Montserrat, in the West Indies, discovered by C 
umbus, 1493 ; planted by England, 1632. 

» Nevis planted by England, 1628. 

New Caledonia discovered, 1774. 
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New England planted by the Puritans, 1620. 
Newfoundland discovered by Cabot, 
614. 
New Guinea discovered, 1699. 
New Holland discovered by the Dutch, 1627; settled 
by the English, 1787. 
New Jersey planted by the Swedes, 1637. 
New Spain or Mexico, discovered, 1518. 
~~ New Zealand discovered, 1660; explored in 1769. 
New Plymouth built and settled, 1620. 
New York settled, 1664. 
North-East passage to Russia discovered, 
Nova Scotia settled, 1622. 
Nova Zeimbla discovered, 1553. 
Otaheite, or George IIi’s sslaud, discovered June 18, 
-21765. 


1497; settlea, 
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Owhy-he Island discovered, 1778; where Captain | 


Cook was killed. 


Palmyra, ruins er in the Deserts of Syria, discoy- 
ered, 1678. 

Panama settled, 1516. 

Paraguay discovered, 1525. 

Pennsylvania, Penn’s charter fc _ 

Peru discovered, 1518. 

Philippine Isles discovered 8 the Spaniards, 1521. 

Pitt’s Straits in the West Indies, discovered, April 
30, 1760. 

Porto Rico discovered, 1497. 

Saba planted by the Dutch, 1640. 

Salem, Mags., settled, 1628. 

Sandwich Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, discovered, 
1778. 

Savannah settled, 1732. 

Sierra Leone Coast discovered, 1460. 

Society Isles, in the Pacific Ocean, discovered, 1765. 

Solomon Isles, in America, discovered, 1527. 

Somer’s Isles discovered, 1527. 

St. Eustatia Isle settled by Holland, 1632. 

St. Lawrence River discovered and explored by the 
French, 1508. 

St. Salvador, Guanihani, or Cat Island, was the 
first land discovered in the West Indies, or America, 
by Columbus, October Ir, 1492. 

Suffolk Isles Gicabrered: 1764 ; first produced sugar, 
1770. ; 

Surinam planted by England, 1640. 

Surat settled, 1603. 

Tate Islands, East Indies, discovered, June 29, 1795. 

Tobago planted by the Dutch, 1642. 

Terceras Isles discovered by the Spaniards, 1583. 

Terra Firma settled by the Spaniards, 1524. 

Trinidad, The Isle of, discovered, 1498. 

Ukraine settled by Russia, 1752. 

Virginia discovered by Sir Walter Raleigh, 1584; the 
settlement of the first permanent colony there, 1607. 

West Indies discovered by Columbus, 1492. 


wianting, 1680. 
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| The Political Divisions of the World, Ar- 
ranged According to Size. 


Sq. miles. 
Russian Empire...7,862,568 
Chinese Enipire...4,695,334 
British Empire... 4,419,559 
United States......3,578, 292 
British N. Am.....3,523,083 


BaZa erect aSiests 3,231,047 
Australian Cont...2,945,219 
Turkish Empire...1,917,472 
Tid taeccsevyeecs cones 1,552,028 
China (proper)....1,300,000 
Argentine Repub. 826,828 


IMIGACO ssc ses oe 773,144 
TE yfotaereatsvsasetcee 659,081 
TRUEREStA TIN. neccees 640,516 
Persia maton sscat sss 562,344 
BOliniacssc.e es <- wee 535,769 
JECT lecancugeceacepabae 510,107 
Vetlezilelasi.:. a... 368,235 
U.S. of Colombia 357,179 
EIpoliteiascs. ss 344,423 
MOROCCO Sessa. «es 259,593 
Afghanistan........ 258,530 
Memasiennsesicasss 247,356 
AuStria,....cetscessee 240,381 
Madagascar.......... 232,315 
CHAM OR ac ceecane 218,984 
Ea ICOM naate seni 209,428 
S Paliisssteresecs-ereess 195,607 
Califormiay....-.9%. 188,981 
Central America.. 178,869 
WEGEMGorartae secs 170,634 
Beloochistan....... 165,830 
German Empire.. 160,207 
ADYGSINTA RS rc .c.s.cs 158,392 
DakOtas. taresss.<0+4 152,000 
JA Pate ess. <.ce5. cee 149,399 
IMIORIEATIOR ade cepa ste 143,776 
Piussiayeesnseeses 135,806 
Cte reese eccsk 132,624 
PATA SMA puck ecees.2 126,352 
New Mexico....... 121,201 
Great Britain I21,115 
INOEWaytsesc-csc ssc: 120,295 
AEIZONA) US sascse nes 113,916 
INewadlalsee sajcre sess 112,090 
Tiahyeeneeec. ma eeecs 109,837 
Goloradoeeesre.-cs: 104,500 
OPE LOM ctor. clos eee 95,274 
Talon en eee ccs 90,932 
ital Feawances sents 88,056 
Wyoming.......... 88,000 
Minnesota y.......>- 83,531 
IKGeT SAS een cee cea cs 81,318 
Transvaal Repub- 

Ue Ro HB OnCAR HOME 77,964 


Argen. Rep..$1,660,000,000 


Australia ...... 4,950,000,000 
ATISEMIAY ross a0 18,060,000,000 
Belgium ....... 4,030,000,000 
Canada........ 3,25Q,000,000 
Denmar“k...... 1,830,000,000 
YAINCE, ccccan. 40, 300,000,000 


Germany .....31,615,000,000 
Great Britain ana 
Ireland......43,600,000,000 


Sq. miles 
Nebraska tan.teack ae 755995 
Washington ............ 69,994 
Indian Territory...... 68,991 
Uruguay seseatsbeesceeos00) 710 
MASSOD Tine eine cent 65,350 
ElOridaae acetone 59,268 
(Georgia tenreee 58,000 
Michiva gene satence 56,451 
NUD uskeyeseesecede ach saote 55,410 
TOWa cure utara eee 55045 
Wisconsin ...........<0 53,924 
ATR ANSAS ccreceee os Sonne 52,198 
ila Dadar Pate eciscesennt 50,722 


Orange Free State....48,019 


Wealth of Principal Nations. 


Mississippi.:........... 47,156 
ING Wwe Yorke -Secmacesesass 47,000 
Pennsylvania.......... 46,000 
ALUMS Ke. tneeseees Meee 45,710 
Tennessee..........2.04. 45, 
WSouisianar crs. secs 41,346 
Ohi Om Se tec 39,964 
VALS UNAS cere as ten emacs 38,352 
Portugal wens. secveres 37,977 
Kentticky iivsecdce 37,680 
Maiti 5k Gast ccsands ates 35,000 
South Carolina........ 34,000 
Titi ian al. cz dacees one saree 33,809 
Bavarias.sie ct eecse coe 29,373 
West Virginia..........23,000 
SEtvidie Whe sectentes 21,210 
Greece jjacnsenaaennactes 19,353) 
Sl Wome. c. ese 17,826 
Switzerland............ 15,722 
Denmark 575. ..3.4.3.-00 14,734 
Netherlands...........: 12,680 
Belong, scsnscade sents intel a? 
Maryland............... 11,124 
Mermlontrssacceecesaass 10,212 
[Bla MeciessBacconcode e+2-10, 205 
Diberia saeccessoee 9,567 
New Hampshire...... 9,280 
Fejee Islands........... 8,033 
Massachusetts.......... 7,800 
Sandwich Islands..... 7,633 
ING CKSC Ya rencntesenes 7,570 
Wurtemburg........... 7,532 
Bad Ofiweseavessencents 5,912 
DAK OMY eereweenessendees 5,779 
Mecklenburg-Schw - 

Erdle tastes caeeees 5,190 
Connecticut. ........... 4,674 
Papal Staves: screens 4,552 
Hesse Darmstadt..... 2,969 
Oldenburg es eic enn 2,469 
Greece ........ $1 ,055,000,000 
Holland):.:2.. 4,935 ,000,000 
Italy ............12, 755,000,000 
IW SSAGOL ecto 3, 190,000,000 
Norway ...... I,410,000,000 
Portugal...... 1,855,000,000 
Spain .......... 7,965,000,000 
Sweden.....|.. 3,475,000,000 
Switzerland.. 1,620,000,000 
U. States.....47,475,000,000 
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Money. 


Money first mentioned as a medium of commerce in 
the twenty-third chapter of Genesis, when Abraham 
purchased a field as a sepulcher for Sarah, in the year 
of the world 2139; first made at Argos, 894 before 
Christ. Silver has increased 30 times its value since 
the Norman conquest, viz: a’ pound in that age was 
three times the quantity what it is at present, and ten 
times its value in purchasing any commodity ; first 
coined in the United States, 1652; first paper money, 
1690. 

Weight of a Million Dollars. 


The United States gold dollar contains 25.8 troy 
grains. A troy pound contains 5760 troy grains, but 
the ordinary pound of currency, avoirdupois, weighs 
7000 troy grains. Therefore $1,000,000 in United States 
gold coin weigh 3686.4 pounds avoirdupois. A United 
States standard silver dollar weighs 412.5 troy grains. 
$1,000,000 in United States silver coin of the present 
standard weigh 56,931 pounds avoirdupois, or nearly 
28% tons. 

Foundations of Fortunes. 


Senator Farwell began life as a surveyor. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt began life as a farmer. 

Wanamaker’s first salary was $1.25 a weck. 

A. T. Stewart made his start as a school-teacher. 

Jim Keene drove a milk-wagon in a California town. 

Cyrus Field began life as a clerk in a New England 
store. 


Pulitzer once acted as stoker on a Mississippi steam-’ 


boat. 

“Lucky”? Baldwin worked on his father’s farm in 
Indiana. 

Dave Sinton sold sugar over an Ohio counter for $1 
a week. 

Moses Taylor clerked in Water street, New York, 
at $2 a week. 

George W. Childs was an errand boy for a bookseller 
at $4 a month. 

J. C. Flood, the California millionaire, kept a saloon 
in San Francisco. ) 

P. T. Barnum earned a salary as bartender in Niblo’s 
Theatre New York. 

Jay Gould canyassed Delaware County, New York, 
selling maps at $1.50 apiece. 

Cc. P. Huntington sold butter and eggs for what he 
could get a pound and dozen. 

Andrew Carnegie did his first work in a Pittsburgh 
telegraph office at $3 a week. 

Whitelaw Reid did work as correspondent of a Cin- 
cinnati newspaper for $5 a week. 

Adam Forepaugh was a butcher .in Philadelphia 
when he decided to go into the show business. 

Senator Brown made his first money by plowing his 
neighbor’s fields with a pair of bull calves. 


ENCYLOPEDIA OF VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


A Business Lesson. 


Peter Cooper was one of the most successful, careful, 
and prudent business men of histime. He was strongly 
opposed to the methods of many merchants who launch- 
ed out into extravagant enterprises on borrowed money, 
for which they paid exorbitant rate of interest. The 
following anecdote illustrates this point very forcibly: 

Once, while talking about a project with an acquaint- 
ance, the latter said he would have to borrow the money 
for six months, paying interest at the rate of 3 per cent. 


per month. 

““Why do you borrow for so short a time??? Mr. 
Cooper asked. 

“Because the brokers will not negotiate bills for 
longer.” 


‘‘Well, if you wish,’’ said Mr. Cooper, ‘‘I will dis- 
count your note at that rate for three years.”’ 

‘‘Are you in earnest?’’? asked the would-be bor- 
rower. 

“Certainly, I am. I will discount your note for 
$10,000 for three years at that rate. Will you do it?”’ 

‘Of course I will,’’ said the merchant. 

“‘Very well,’ said Mr. Cooper; ‘‘just sign this note 
for $10,000 payable in three years, and give your check 
for $800, and the transaction will be complete.” 

‘‘But where is the money for me?” asked the aston- 
ished merchant. 

“‘ You don’t get any money,’’ was the reply. ‘Your 
interest for thirty-six months at three per centum per 
month amounts to 108 per centum, or $10,800; there- 
fore your check for $800 just makes us even.”’ 

The force of this practical illustration of the folly of 
paying such an exorbitant price for the use of money 
was such that the merchant determined never to bor- 
row at such ruinous rates, and he frequently used to 
say that nothing could have so fully convinced him as 
this rather humorous proposal by Mr. Cooper. 


Avoid Debt. 


Every man who wouid get on in the world should, 
as far as possible, avoid debt. From the.very outset of 
his career he should resolve to live within his ineome, 
however paltry it may be. The art of living easily as 
to money is very simple—pitch yourscale of living one 
degree below your means. All the world’s wisdom on 
the subject is most tersely epitomized in the words of 
Dickens’s Micawber: ‘‘ Annual income, twenty pounds; 
annual expenditure, nineteen six; result, happiness. 
Annual income, twenty pounds; annual expenditure, 
twenty pounds naught and-six ; result, misery.’”? Many 
a man dates his downfall from the day when he begar 
borrowing money. Avoid the first obligation, for, that 
incurred, others follow, one necessitating the other; 
every day the victim will get more entangled; then 
follow pretexts, excuses, lies, till all sense of shame is 
lost, the whole life becomes a makeshift, and the debtor 
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in despair finally resolves to live by indirect robbery 
and falsehood. 


Getting Rich by Small Inventions. 
The New Jersey man who hit upon the idea of attach- 


ing a rubber erasing tip to the end of the lead pencil is | 


worth $200,000. 

The miner who invented a metal rivet or eyelet at 
each end of the mouth of coat and trowsers pockets, 
te resist the strain caused by the carriage of pieces of 

ore and heavy tools, has made more money from his 
letters patent than he would have made had he struck 
a good vein of gold-bearing quartz. 

Eyery one has seen the metal plates that are used to 
protect the heels and soles of rough shoes, but every 
one doesn’t know that within ten years the man who 
hit upon the idea has made $250,000. 

As large a sum as was ever obtained for any inven- 
tion was enjoyed by the Yankee who invented the 
inverted glass bell to hang over gas-jets to protect 
ceilings from being blackened by smoke. 

The inventor of the roller skate has made $1,000,000, 
notwithstanding the fact that his patent had nearly ex- 
pired before the value of it was ascertained in the craze 
for roller skating that spread over the country a few 
years ago. 

_ The gimlet-pointed screw has produced more wealth 
fhan most silver mines, and the Connecticut man who 
first thought of putting copper tips on the toes of 
children’s shoes is as well off as if he had inherited 
$1,000,000, for that’s the amount his idea has realized 
for him. ; 

The common needle threader which every one has 
seen for sale, and which every woman owns, was a boon 
to needle users. The man who invented it has an 
income of $10,000 a year from his invention. 

A minister in England made $50,000 by inventing an 
odd toy that danced by winding it with a string. 

The man who invented the return ball, an ordinary 
wooden ball with a rubber string attached to -pull it 
back, tnade $1,000,000 from it. : 


Results of Saving Small Amounts of Money. 

The following shows how easy it is to accumulate a 
fortune, provided proper steps are taken. The table 
shows what would be the result at the end of fifty 
years by saving a certain amount each day and putting 
it at interest at the rate of six per cent.: 


Daily Savings. The result. | Daily Savings. The result. 


EMME CENt.. ciese.csce 0 $ 950| Sixty cents........... $57,024 
PRETICENTS:. .0.000e.-2 <8 9,504 | Seventy cents........ 66,528 
Twenty cents........ 19,006 | Highty cents......... 76,032 

Thirty cents......... 28,512| Ninety cents......... 85,537 
Forty cents........... 38,015 | One dollar............. 95,041 
Fifty cents............ 47,520! Five dollars........... 475,208 


_ Nearly every person wastes enough in twenty or 
thirty years, which, if saved and carefully invested, 
would make a family quite independent; but the prin- 
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ciple of small savings has been lost sight of in the 
general desire to become wealthy. 


What a Dollar Saved Each Day Will Earn. 


One dollar per day saved in the cost of fuel amounts, 
with interest, on basis of 312 working days in a year, 
to following : 


Four Six Hight Ten 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent 
One. Yéar........ $324 48 $33072 $336.96 $343 2c 
Five Years...... 1,757 50 1,86420 1,97680 2,095 26 
Ten Wiearst.....5 3,895 76 4,35914 4,881 40 5,469 73 
Fifteen Years.. 6,479 24 7,697 82 9,149 18 10,904 3c 
Twenty Years.. 9,662 39 12,165 72 15,419 94 19,65€ 78 


Value of Metals. 


Fully ninety-nine persons in every hundred, if asked 
to name the most precious metals, would mention 
gold as first, platinum as second, silver as third. If 
asked to name othersa few might add nickel, and a 
very few aluminum to the list. 

Let us see how near the truth they would be. Gold 
is worth about $240 per pound, troy; platinum $130, 
and silver about $12. Nickel would be quoted atabout 
60 cents and pure aluminum $8 to $9 tothe troy pound. 

We will now compare these prices with those of the 
rarer and less well known of the metals. To take them 
in alphabetical order, barium sells for $975 a pound, 
when it is sold at all, and calcium is worth $1,800 a 
pound, while cerium is a shade higher—its cost is $160 
an ounce, or $1,920 a pound. Chromium brings $200 3; 
cobalt falls to about half the price of silver, while 
didymium is the same price as cerium, and cerium $1o 
cheaper on the ounce than calcium, or just $1,680 per 
pound, 

If the wealth of the Vanderbilts be not overestimat- 
ed, it amounts to nearly $200,000,000. With this sun» 
they could purchase 312 tons of gold and have sonie= 
thing left over, but they couldn’t buy two tons of gal- 
jium, that rare metal being worth $4,250 an ounce. 
With this metal the highest price is reached, and it 
may well be called the rarest and most precious of 
metals. 

Glucinum is worth $250 per ounce; indium, $158; 
irinium, $658 per pound ; lanthanium, $175, and lin- 
thium, $160 per ounce. Niobium costs $128 per ounce; 
asmium, paladium, platinum, potassiumand rhodium 


_ bring respectively, $640, $400, $39, $32 and $512 per 


pound. Strontium costs $128 an ounce; tantium, 
$144; tellurium, $9 ; athorium, $272; vanadium, $320; 
vitrium, $144, and ziconium, $250 an ounce. 

Barium is more than four times as valuable as goid, 
and gallium more than 162 times as costly, while many 
of the metals are twice and thrice as valuable. 

Aluminum, which now costs $8 to $9 a pound, will 
eventually be produced as cheap as steel. When this 
can be done it will push the latter metal out of a grea 
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many of its present uses, as it possesses great strength, 
toughness and elasticity, with extreme lightness of 
weight. Its sources of supply are inexhaustible, and 
its present high cost arises from the difficulty of its 
extraction in a metallic form. 

Iridium seems to be chiefly used for pointing gold 
pens, and many of the metals mentioned have but a 
Umited sphere of usefulness. 


Value of a Bar of Iron for Various 
Purposes. 

A bar of iron worth five dollars, worked inio horse- 
shoes, is worth ten dollars and fifty cents; made into 
ueedles, it is worth three hundred and fifty-five dollars ; 
made into penknife-blades, it is worth three thousand 
two hundred and eighty-five dollars; made into bal- 
ance-springs of watches, it is worth two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 


Great Mines. 


The most extensive mines in the world are those of 
Freyburg, Saxony. They were begun in the twelfth 
century, and in 1835 the galleries, taken collectively, 
‘aad reached the unprecedented length of 123 miles. A 
new gallery, begun in 1838, had reached a length of 
eight miles at the time of the census of 1878. 

The deepest perpendicular mining shaft inthe world 
4s located at Prizilram, Bohemia. It is a lead mine; it 
was begun in 1832. In January, 1880, it was 3,280 feet 
tleep. 

The deepest coal mine in the world is near Tourney, 
Belgium ; it is 3,542 feet in depth, but, unlike the lead 
mine mentioned above, it is not perpendicular. 

The deepest rock salt bore in the world is near Ber- 
lin, Prussia; itis 4,185 feet deep. 

The deepest hole ever bored into the earth is the ar- 
tesian well at Pottsdam, which is 5,500 feet deep. 

' The deepest coal mines in England are the Dunkirk 


collieries of Lancashire, which are 2,824 feet in depth. 


Mining in the United States. 


The last Census report shows that the total value of 
the mineral products of the United States amounted to 
$550,988,450, the greatest total ever reported for any 
country. It far outstrips the product of Great Britain. 
The total number of industiial mining establishments 
is given at 30,000. The number of persons who find 
employment in mining industry is 512,114. The 
annual wages paid them aggregated $212,409,809. The 
capital employed in actual mining operations amounts 
to $1,173,000,000. 

Greatest On Earth. 

A block of coal exhibited at the Iowa State Fair is 

thought to be the largest ever mined; it weighed 


97000 pounds. 
Queen Victoria has the largest bound book ever 
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made. It is eighteen inches thick and weighs sixty- 
three pounds. It contains the jubilee addresses of 
congratulation. ‘ 

The largest coal breaker in the world is in operation 
at Edwardsville colliery, Luzerne County, Pennsyl- 
vania. It prepares for market 4,000 mine cars of coal 
every ten hours. f 

A single sheet of paper 6 feet wide and 734 milesin 
length has been made at the Watertown, N. Y., paper 
works. It weighed 2,207 pounds, and was made and 
rolled entire without a single break. 

The greatest elevation ever attained by balloonists 
was 37,000 feet—about seven miles. The aeronauts 
wege James Glaisher, F. R. S., and Mr. Coxwell. 
The ascent was made September 5, 1862, at Wolver- 
hampton, England. 

The longest single span of wire in the world is used 
for a telegraph in India. It is stretched over the River 
Kistuah, between Bezorah and Sectauagrum. It is 
over 6,000 feet long, and is stretched from the top of 
one mouutain to the top of another, each mountain 
being nearly 2,000 feet high. 

The two largest castings in the world are in Japan, 
one at Nara and the other at Kamakura. Both are 
statues. ‘The one at Nara is 53 feet and 9 inches from 
the base to the crown of the head. It was first cast in 
the eighth century, but was afterward destroyed and 
recast in year 1223. The Kamakura statue is 47 feet 
high. 
The Sydney (Australia) lighthouse is provided with 
the largest electric light in the world. It hasa power 
of 180,000 candles and may be seen from ships fifty 
miles at sea. The next largest is in the Palais 
d’Industrie and has a power of 150,000 candles. San 
Jose, California, has the most powerful electric lightin 
the United States, one of 24,000 candle power. 

The stone pavement in front of the residence of the 
late William H. Vanderbilt, in New York city, ismade 
up of the largest slabs of flagging stone ever put ina 
single pavement. The stones were taken from quar- 
ries in Pike County, Pennsylvania, west of Port Jervis, 
N. Y., and from the Bigelow quarries in Ulster County, 
N. Y. The large slab immediately in front of the 
residence is the largest slab of its kind ever transported 
from any quarry and cost the millionaire $9,200; the 
entire cost of the pavement was $47,000. 

Wilson Waddingham who in 1887 purchased 163,000 
acres of land in San Miguel County, New Mexico, is — 
the greatest individual land proprietor in the world. 
His present landed interests amount to 1,500,coo acres, - 
about 500,000 acres more than are claimed for the 
Duke of Westminster. A year ago the largest produc- 
ing farm in the world was one of the same number of 
acres (1,500,000) situated in the southwest corner of 
Louisiana. This immense farm is operated by a 
northern syndicate, with J. B. Watkins as manager, 
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The fencing alone cost over $50,000; enough to buy | 


half the farms in a common county. 


The Largest Hanging Bell in the World. 

The largest hanging bell in the world is in a Bud- 
dhist monastery, near Canton, China. It is eighteen 
feet high and forty-five feet in circumference, and is of 
solid bronze. It is one of eight great bells which were 
cast by command of the Emperor Yung-lo about A. D. 
1400, and is said to have cost the lives of eight men, 
who were killed during the process of casting. The 
whole bell, both inside and out, is covered with an 
inscription in embossed Chinese characters about half 
an inch long, covering even the handle, the total 
number being 84,000. The characters tell a single 
story—one of the Chinese classics. 


The Largest Stationary Engine in the 
World. 


The largest stationary engine in the world is at the 
fanious zinc mines at Friedensville, Pa. It is known 
as the ‘‘ President,’”’ and there is no pumping engine 
in the world that can be compared with the monster. 
The number of gallons of water raised every minute 
is 17,500. Thedriving wheels are thirty-five feet in 

. diameter and weigh forty tons each. The sweep rod 
is forty feet long, the cylinder 110 inches in diameter, 
and the piston-rod eighteen inches in diameter, with a 
ten-foot stroke. 


The Largest Gun in the United States. 

The largest mounted gun in the United States, is 
the 20 inch Rodman, smooth bore, at Fort Hamilton, 
New York Harbor. Its dimensions are as follows: 
extreme length, 24354 inches ; maximum diameter, 64 
inches ; minimum diameter, 34 inches; leugth of bore in 
calibers, 10.50inches. Theservice charge is 200 pounds 
of powder, and the weight of the projectile is 2,000 
pounds. There is also a wrought iron lined rifled 124 
inch gun at Sandy Hook. Its weight is 89,350 pounds ; 
extreme length, 26274 inches; maximum diameter, 55 
inches; minimum diameter, 27.55 inches; length of 
the bore in calibers, 18.53 inches. This gun is used 
for experimental purposes, in testing powder. 

The Longest Tunnels in the World. 

The Mount St. Gothard Tunnel, Italy, is 48,840 feet 

long, or nearly 10 miles long, and the longest in the 


world. 

Mount Cenis Tunnel, Italy, is 39,840 feet long, or 
about seven mileslong. _ 

Hoosac Tunnel, Mass., is 25,080 feet long, or about 
4% miles. 

The Nochistongo Tunnel is 21,659 feet long or about 
four miles. 

The Sutro Tunnel is 21,120 feet long, or four miles. 

Thames and Medway, Eng., is 11,880 feet long, or 
gbout two. miles. 


35 
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Largest Steam Hammer in the World. 


The greatest steam hammer in the world, constructea_ 
at the Bethlehem Iron Company’s works for the man- 
ufacture of armor plate, was designed after the hammer 
of Schneider & Co., of Le Crusot, France, which, next 
to this one, is the largest hammer inthe world. It has 
a stroke of 125 tons, while the Schneider hammer is 
only capable of striking a 100-ton blow. The hammer 
is used for forging ingots into armor plates. These 
ingots are cast of metal weighing from Ioo to I50 tons, 
and by this stupendous piece of mechanism are forged 
into the desired sizes by 125-ton blows. 

The hammer stands in the centre of a very large 
building and over a year was spent in its construction. 
A pit 58 by 62 feet was dug for the foundation and ou 
walls 30 feet high the anvilstands. To give the found, 
ation a certain elasticity, a layer of 20 steel slabs on 
top of Ohio white oak timbers was made and the sur- 
face was rendered perfectly smooth. It was of course 
entirely out of the question to cast in a single piece 
the iron required and the anvil was built by depositing 
on top of the steel slabs and their timbers 22 blocks of 
solid cast iron. The average weight of these blocks is 
70 tons, and the entire weight of the mass of iron and 
steel forming the anvil and foundation is nearly 1800 
tons. The anvil foundation and the hammer founda- 
tion are eutirely separate aud independent of each 
other, and in no way interlaced. 

The hammer itself is a majestic looking structure, 
superimposed over the cyclopean mass ofiron, forming 
the anvil—huge, substantial and powerful, rising to a 
height of 90 feet.. The housings, composing the first 
section, form a large arch, curving gracefully over the 
anvil, These housings are each composed of a single 
120-ton casting. The longitudinal width of the ham- 
mer (that is, looking at it from either the east or west) 
is 42 feet. The housings whose bases are Io feet by 8, 
are firmly clamped into the foundation walls at each 
side, and are fastened to washers lying beneath the 
walls a depth of 33 feet. 

Around the entire periphery ofthe hammer, to the. 
height of the first section, 15 feet, is a platform of 
levers controlling the working of the machine. Above 
is ancther arch of housings, which weigh 80 tons 
apiece. This arch is capped by a steam chest, a cast- 
ing of 65 tons. Here, at the height of some 70 feet, is 
another platform. On the top of this steam chest, and 
in the centre of this platform, is super-added the huge 
cylinder, 24 feet high, with an internal diameter of 76 
inches. In the exact zenith of the arch is the large 
tup or ram of the hammer, an enormous piece of metal 
about 19% feet long, 10 feet wide and four feet thick, 
the weight of which is almost.1ooo tons. It is this 
which forms the principal bulk of the enormous weight 
of the hammer and gives power to its heavy blows. 
Connected to this is the piston xod, a splendid speti- 
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men of perfectly wrought steel, 4o feet long and 16 
inches diameter. At the bottom of the trip and keyed 
toitisthe die hammer. This is a large square block 
of iron, faced with steel, and is the piece which will 
strike the metal that is being forged. The piston-rod 
has a play of 16% feet, and the weight of trip, piston- 
rod and piston aggregates 125 tons, which, multiplied 
by the full stroke, is the power of the hammer’s stu- 
jpendous blows. ‘The whole thing is indeed a contriy- 
‘ance unparalleled in the history of mechanism. 


Most Notable Bridges of the World. 


Brooklyn bridge was commenced, under the direc- 
tion of J. Roebling, in 1870, and completed in about 
thirteen years. It is 3,475 feet long and 135 feet high. 
The cost of building was nearly $15,000,000. 

The Canti-lever bridge, over the Niagara, is built 
almost entirely of steel. Its length is gio feet, the 
total weight is 3,000 tons, and the cost was $900,000. 

The Niagara Suspension bridge was built by Roeb- 
ling, in 1852-55, at a cost of $400,o0c, It is 245 feet 
above water, 821 feet long, and the strength is esti- 
mated at 1,200 tons. 

The bridge at Havre de Gracc, over the Susquehanna, 
is 3,271 feet long, and is divided into twelve wooden 
spans, resting on granite piers. ‘ 

The Britannia bridge crosses the Menai strait, Wales, 
at an elevation of 103 feet above high water. It is of 
wrought iron, 1,511 feet long, and was finished in 1850. 
Cost, $3,008,000. 

The new London bridge is constructed of granite, 
from the designs of I. Rennier. It was commenced 
in 1824, and completed in about seven years, at a cost 
of $7,291,000. 

The old London bridge was the first stone bridge. It 
was commenced in 1176, and completed in 1209. Its 
founder, Peter of Colechurch, was buried in the crypt 
of the chapel erected on the centre pier. 

Coalbrookdale Bridge, England, is the first cast-iron 
bridge. It was built over the Severn in 1779. 

The bridge at Burton, over the Trent, was formerly 
the longest bridge in England, being 1,545 feet. It is 
now partly removed. Built in the twelfth century. 

The Rialto, at Venice, is saidto have been built from 
the designs of Michael Angelo. Itis a single marble 
arch, 98% feet long, and was completed in 1591. 

The Bridge of Sighs, at Venice, over which con- 
demned prisoners were transported from the hall of 
judgment to the place of execution, was built in 1589. 

The bridge of the Holy Trinity, at Florence, was 
built in 1569. It is 322 feet long, constructed of white 
marble, and stands unrivaled as a work of art. 

The covered bridge at Pavia, over the Ticino, was 
built in the fourteenth century. The roof is held by 
100 granite columns. 

The St. Louis bridge, over the Mississippi, is 1,524 
feet long, exclusive of approaches. ‘There are three 
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arched spans of cast steel, the centre arch being 520 
feet, with a rise of 4714 feet; and the side spans 502 
feet each, with arise of 46 feet. The width on top, 
between rails, is 50 feet. The piers rest on the bed-rock 
of the river, 136 feet below high water mark. Captain: 
James B. Eads was the engincer. 

Rush street bridge, Chicago, Ill., erected in 1884, at 
a cost of $132,000, is the largest general traffic draw- 
bridge in the world. Its roadway will accommodate 
four teams abreast, and its footways are seven fect! 
wide. 

The Victoria Bridge, Montreal, one of the most fa- 
mous in the world, is nearly two miles in length. 

The Cleveland (O.) viaduct is 3,211 feet in length, 64 
feet wide, 42 feet of which is roadway ; the drawbridge 
is 332 feet in length, 46 feet wide, and is 68 feet above 
ordinary stage of water. 


The Greatest City in the World. 


London, England, is the greatest city the world evex 
saw. It covers within the fifteen miles’ radius oi 
Charing Cross (Strand) 700 square miles. It numbers 
within these boundaries 5,656,000 of inhabitants. It 
comprises over 2,000,000 foreigners from every quarter 
of the globe. It contains more Roman Catholics than 
Rome itself ; more Jews than the whole of Palestine; 
more Irish than Dublin ; more Scotchmen than Edin- 
burgh ; more Welshmen than Cardiff; more country- 
raised persons than the counties of Devon, Warwick- 
shire and Durham combined. Has a birth every five 
minutes, has a death in it every eight minutes; has 
seven accidents every day in its 8,000 miles of streets ; 
has on an average 4o miles of streetsopened and 15,000 
new houses built in every year. London has 46,000 
persons added annually (by birth) to its population ; 
has over 1,000 ships and 10,000 sailors in its port every 
day ; has as many beer shops and gin palaces as would, 
if placed side by side, streteh from Charing Cross to 
Portsmouth, a distance of seventy-eight miles; has 
38,000 drunkards annually brought before its magis- 
trates; has seventy miles of open shops every Sunday; 
has influence with all parts of the world represented 
by a yearly delivery in its postal districts of 298,000,000 
of letters. Hight hundred and fifty trains pass Clap- 
ham junction every day, and the transportation (under- 
ground) railroad runs 1,211 trains every day. The 
London Omnibus Company have over 700 ‘busses, 
which carry 56,000,000 passengers annually. It is 
more dangerous to walk the streets of London than to 
travel by railroad or to cross the Atlantic from New 
York to Liverpool. In 1886, 130 persons were killed 
and 2,000 injured by vehicles in the streets. There are 
in London 15,000 police, 15,000 cabmen, 15,000 persons 
connected with the post-office. The cost of gas for 
lighting London aunually is $3,000,000. London has 
400 daily and weekly newspapers. The ancient city of 


| London was first founded by Brute, the Trojan, in the 
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year of the world 2832, so that since the first building 
it Is 3,007 years old. The drainage system of London 
is superb, and the death rate very low. 


The Largest Trees in the World. 


The big trees of Calaveras and Mariposa Counties, in 
California, belong to the same genus as the common 
redwood. This giant of the Sierras is not a handsome 
tree, either when young or aged; the branches are 
short, the spray less graceful than the coast redwood, 
the leaves small and awl-shaped, but the cones are 
several times larger, and the wood isof a duller reddish 
hue. The forests were first seen by white men in the 
spring of 1852, when a hunter named Dowd conducted 
a party of miners to the locality where the big trees 
grew. Inthe several groves where they have becn 
found, there are many tees from 275 to 335 feet high, 
and from 25 to 34 feet in diameter. The area of Mari- 
posa Grove is two miles square, and it contains 427 
of the monster trees. The largest in the Calaveras 
Grove is ‘‘The Keystone State,’’ and is 325 feet high, 
and its girth six feet from the ground is 45 feet. There 
are some in the Mariposa Grove which are not g0 high, 
but which have a greater circumference. ‘‘The Griz- 
zly Giant,’’ for example, being 93 feet at the ground, 
and over 64 eleven feet above. Some dozen miles 
south of the Mariposa Groye is the Fresno Grove, 
which is said to contain about 600 trees, the largest 81 
feet in circumference; while about fifty miles north of 
the Calaveras, in Placer County, a small grove has 
been discovered. Careful computations have been 
made of the ages of these trees, and some cautious 
scientists admit, in regard to one of them, that ‘‘its 
age cannot have exceeded 1,300 years!” 


The Largest Park in the World. 


The Yellowstone National Park extends sixty-five 
miles north and south and fifty-five miles east and 
west, comprising 3,575 square miles, and is 6,000 feet 
or more above sea-level. Yellowstone lake, twenty 
* miles by fifteen, has an altitude of 7,788 feet. The 
mountain ranges which hem in the valleys on every 
side rise to the height of 10,000 to 12,000 feet, and are 
always covered with snow. This great park contains 
the most striking of all the mountains, gorges, falls, 
rivers, and lakes in the whole Yellowstone region. 
The springs on Gardiner’s River cover an area of about 
one square mile, and three or four square miles there- 
about are occupied by the remains of springs which 
have ceased to flow. The natural basins into which 
these springs flow are from four to six feet in diameter 
and from one to four feet in depth. The principal 
ones are located upon terraces midway up the sides of 
the mountain. The banks of the Yellowstone River 
abound with ravines and canons, which are carved out 
of the heart of the mountains through the hardest 


rocks. 
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The most remarkable of these is the canon of Tower 
Creek and Column Mountain. The latter, which ex. 
tends along the eastern bank of the river for upward 
of two miles, is said to resemble the Giant’s Causeway. 
The canon of Tower Creek is about ten miles in length, 
and is so deep and gloomy that it is called ‘‘The 
Devil’s Den.’’ Where Tower Creek ends the Grand 
Canon begins. It is twenty miles in length, im- 
passable throughout, and inaccessible at the water’s 


edge, except at a few points. Its rugged edges are 


from 200 to 500 yards apart, and its depth is-so pro- 
found that no sound ever reaches the ear from the 
bottom. The Grand Canon contains a great multitude 
of hot springs of sulphur, sulphate of copper, alum, 
etc. In the number and magnitude of its hot springs 
and geysers, the Yellowstone Park surpasses all the 
rest of the world. There are probably fifty geysers 
that throw a column of water to the height of from 50 
to 200 feet, and it is stated that there are not fewer 
than 5,000 springs; there are two kinds, those de- 
positing lime and those depositing silica. The tem- 
perature of the calcareous springs is from 160 to 170 
degrees, while that of the others rises to 200 or more. 
The principal collections are the upper and lower gey- 
ser basins of the Madison River and the calcareous 
springs on Gardiner’s River. The great falls are mar- 
vels to which adventurous travelers have gone only to 
return and report that they are parts of the wonders of 
this new American wonderfand. 
The Washington Monument. 

The corner-stone was laid by President Polk, July 
4th, 1848, and December 6, 1884, the cap-stone was set 
in position. The foundations are 126% feet square 
and 36 feet, 8 inches deep. The base of the monument 
is 55 feet, 114 inches square, and the walls 15 feet, 
inch thick. At the 500-foot mark, where the pyram- 
idal top begins, the shaft is 34 feet, 534 inches square 
and the walls are 18 inches thick. The monument is 
made of blocks of marble 2 feet thick, and it is said 
there are over 18,000 of them. The height above the 
ground is 555 feet. The pyramidal top terminates in 
an aluminum tip, which is 9 inches high and weighs. 
100 ounces. The mean pressure of the monument is 5 
tons per square foot, and the total weight, foundation 
and all, is nearly 81,000 tons. The door at the base, 
facing the capitol, is 8 feet wide and 16 feet high, and 
enters a room 25 feet square. Animmense iron frame- 
work supports the machinery of the elevator, which is 
hoisted with steel wire ropes two inches thick. Atone 
side begin the stairs, of which there are fifty flights, 
containing eighteen steps each. Five hundred and 
twenty feet from the base there are eight windows, 
18x24 inches, two on each face. The area at the base 
of the pyramidal top is 1,187 feet, space enough for 
asix-room house, each room to be 12x16 feet. The 
Cologne Cathedral is 525 feet high; the pyramid of 
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New Vork........ Mranitby CH ich wet peace. note 284 Chimborazo, Ecuador... ttttteeeseeeeeeceeseeseeescen sewers 21,444 
Hindostan......2Column at Delhi..............02...0060 262 | Hindoo-Koosh, Afghanistam......t.ssseceseseereeees 20,600 
AC Initiaie es aod. coees Porcelain Tower, Nankin............ 260 Cotopaxi, Eicnnador .........--4--.00-- ce teeeeeereerereeeees 19,408 
Paris......:.........church of Notre Dame...s....0:..<. 224 Antisana, Ecuador....... tte eeeeseeeeeeeeeses eee eeeeereeees 19,150 
Waccatusetise Bunker Hill Monuments. os... no1 | St. Elias, British America SadclW csc aavencee ae ee eee 18,000 
Bday peweaseecoke _... Leaning Tower of Pisa............. 179 | Popocatapetl, Mexico ttrseseeeeeenteceseeeeseeteneeceeeees 17,735 
Baltimore........ Washington Monumetit......ccccccece 175 Mitt Roa, ila wails<cc..4. eesen ack ape atcnee: aneee eee 16,000 
Paris.........+--...-Monument, Place Vendome......... 153 IVEESSBrOW Il recep maces opqndas snetets saniceceyene sk ee eeeeeeeeee 15,900 
Gialseeeds Sao Trajan’s Pillar; Romie sce. sacsn.ses TST MLOm CAB IAC (i, cs'ep ccs Seco tacu mats cereeenen eatteeaeee ne aeeee 15,776 
IPATIS fosrasc tose Obeligkiot#ly tore ercse wate eons tro | Mowna Roas, Owhyhee...... Sprott ete ee eee ee eceene eee ees 15,700 
on ; Mt ROSA. "Alps <« Sardimiate cs: vecsaseesstecosessaeeteetee 15,550 
Capacity of the Largest Churches and Pinchinea. Bouudot tru enc, cael eee ate eae 15,200 
Halls. Mts Wihitttie ys Cal: Grats cosccpslicnsnaecestotnsep eC emeeen 15,000 
Siecteme: Cathedrale, .) ROME. senssne cess omaasticessticn 54,000 || Mt. Fairweather, Alaska, .}...2:.....+.ss.sbecsessssnseus 14,796 
Cathedral of Milan........ Dia eerie oe See eee oe 37,000 Mt. Shasta, Calc ce Ree. covachones pert eee aan eee 14,450 
St Paul’s'Church’,....... PROMS ae csnlenten ena sene cabs 42,000 | Pike’s'Peak, Colorado is..c.). ic: seateqnonestepssees 14,320 
St. Paul’s Cathedral...... TONGOM sis ecbigssoreran te osles 25,000 | Mt. Ophir, Sumatra... scssscecessecceessnreeees 13,800 
Gihinch of St: Petroni0..Bologtailis. eeetscerensyns 24,000, | Fremont’s Peak, WyOmingyrc.....casc.ss.essayurs-secee 13,579 
Cathedral of Florence... Florence.............eceeeceees 24,000 Long’s Peak. iCal scan vats conker ciate eee eee 13,400 
Cathedral of Autwerp...Antwerp fee FV AE ed AO ak 24,000 Mt. Ranier, Washington wees es cevedeeserenecmencesescvnies 13,000 
Mosque of St. Sophia...Constantinople............. 23/o00 |) Mty Ararat, Armenia, ccm cccuss «ete esenee aneereee 12,700 
Steoohin’s Laterat...:7s TROLL. sccleavenvox gece a tvdnn 22:600" ||) Peakon Neneriiter Cananiea.nsc. cece caeee serene 12,236 
Cathedral of Notre) ’ Miltsiti, DMOrOCCO pacts eeatenoncccenenren en Rte eee 12,000 
ATI ES seatitecestoen tater ab aan to Ts eT Hood “Oreromh.snnctciseataaoveoreecencceete mie ees 11,570 


> 


“IMPORTANT FACTS FOR REFERENCE. 


Feet 
Simplon, Alps......... SEPP OS ETS he secs edhe ce st Oase eaeec eRe 11,542 
NEA PE FC DATIOM OV EIAs ect osuccte save ccescescdssccecsetoueens II,000 
NE me CLOUT ATI COn, dacevecscdaugs viv scccewcuscescvecseteees 10,950 
MEN St ghlelen’s = OLeWON us .ss.becexceseacsescteswuesees 10,158 
TUM Ca OIC vtec noo reteecsscsstsatsessacactesscatecs 10,050 
OMI ITIPOUIS a GS LECCEgevecc vcccciyosaessncstsccrssecees sos Metis 9,754 
SEs GotlaraiRAl pssisscccasecteessoseecs +e ssctivoacssccencs 9,080 
AMAL ETP Stet ecnnencaces dwelt csace stores ieokagetaeteectes 9,050 
ut. IMAL WALA Dats aineasss. fonder cstoessectuasctoscckssose 8,000 
RUNS MG LECCE mia ceser noo dacet irae cis taca oes coast oceesuase 7,677 
Black Mountain, New Caledonia...............:00.0008 6,467 
Mt. Washington, New Hampshire.................... 6,234 
PYLE MMTATC VAIN OWS OL ieee souslssies -sa'e sbeehos adiece sists 5,467 
IMitateclasTcelandt nit sade dacesss se secesatencssotheses sees 5,000 
Bene Nevict Scotland Acerca. vacvcsveccssssox soceeotheces 4,400 
IManmSheldePVerinOnt.y. .ccnclesccscsetecad <tcuse se spultsaotas 4,280 
REASOMOtrer ea Vili OINIA nesmtnansnies codes scee voetcceed 4,260 
IBEHB A WEES OCOtlL AN Cieieees cacteciesiasedsuescedecheeec's 4,030 
PPATHASSIS -s GTECCE set heeces corse sce lacdranoleredewaseaersee 3,950 
BVISSIIVATIO IN AD LEGiessccecesnadecresserdvicecescest+eactacces 3,982 
SHO WAONGE MMS lan dic ssncsoc Govcscis sevceecbeataestasees 3,500 
ELOMM DOM Misaae<eciateatersescstot ol osse ses otentesscnbccvatedes 3,850 
IBEMYO MIO Meester erence lee roles ace vee vice bcceceerceess 3,280 
WISE SARITIC tates ttenieacsweueceh sos oda or cob a retenocteeci wees 2,000 
Gilovaltar ses ccd owes ces saree saxest pons ors seco eeens cocestewee I,470 


Height of Twenty-four of the Loftiest Vol- 
canoes of the World. 


Height 

Name of Volcano. in feet. Where Located. 
SAMATIAL  chdsuviartdeteraceie 22 OOO sass Peru 
Llullaillac........... sierereis 21, 000+..+2, Chili. 
IAL ECUUD As seclaccscvessiccto vee 20,500%:...- Peru 
Cav ATE... .cccssecersss sores TOyokScesase Ecuador 
ROTO Paxtoi c.cescoeseseareco soe TQ ;5 00s: Peru. 
IMULISAN At secs essesseoesceesics 19,200...... Ecuador. 
DATIV OSC easne se csidson catecor's LS ES Once. Chili. 
IMC Oe ESIIAS 3 cov ssseeccecns > L75QOOs ves =f Alaska. 
Popocatepetl................%2 7s OSA secon: Mexico. 
Opizabar cc enssessesccesecsses T7037 One wes Mexico. 
PItAioesetse the semconeecosesse 7h 2 Oe tar Ecuador. 
(SS 2 Sn ener ee 17,120......Ecuador. 
Klintcheoskaia.............. NOs 5 ili2eesaee Kamtschatka. 
PZEACTHUAE c...cccseseeee+s <6 Tae 7OOe ee: Mexico. 
POMICOnse vecetoneaceccsess feentl 5 5OOnseee Mexico. 
SIASCOn Caden caseseoreccance sins 14)400...:.- United States. 
py atta we aeaesone severee= e+ 14,000......Japan. 
Maina) 1KGa v0) c.7-0.50 sareceee EQ, O53 ere Sandwich Islands. 
Maa G Oates aes s<0-at ons Ti, OO seers Sandwich Islands. 
PNETICLIM Cs ceiesiscnes coveenesls 2.23 OMe nae Canary Islands. 
Its Sti ELeClens.....cs.0s000%¢ 12,000: ..... United States. 
WE TOO ten pidecssteeoecares T1,225%-..-+ United States. 
Peakoft Dahiti..c..ccaeccree TOGO Seer aa Friendly Islands. 
NVIGamEs UT desieriguitctesenisoe peers TO, O74 sos Sicily. | 


Three of the best known volcanoes of the world, 
Vesuvius, 3,978 feet; Hecla, 3,970 feet, and Stromboli, 
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3,000 feet, are of much less elevation than many others 
altogether unfamiliar. 


Greatest Known Depth of the Ocean. 


The greatest depth which has been ascertained by | 
sounding is five miles and a quarter (25,720 feet, or 
4,620 fathoms), not quite equal to the height of the 
highest known mountain. The average depth between 
60 degrees north and 60 degrees south, is nearly three 
tiles. 

Deepest Lake in the World. 

In the Cascade Mountains, about seventy-five miles 
northeast of Jacksonville, .Ore., the seeker for the 
curious will find the Great Sunken Lake, the deepest 
lake in the world. ‘This lake rivals the famous valley 
of Sinbad the Sailor. It is said to average 2,000 feet 
down to the water on all its sides. The depth of the 
water is unknown, and its surface is as smooth and 
unruffled as a mammoth sheet of glass, it being so far 
below the mountain rim as to be unaffected by the 
strongest winds. Itis about 15 miles in length, and 
about 4% wide. For unknown ages it has lain still, 
silent, and mysterious in the bosom of the great moun- 
tain range, like a gigantic trench, scooped out by the 
hands of a giant genie. A hunting and surveying 
party recently left Jacksonville with the intention of 
ascertaining the exact depth of this mysterious body of 
water, and to find out, if possible, whether or not fish 
are to be found within its ghostly precincts. 


The Longest Rivers in the World. 


EUROPE. 

Name. Miles, 
Woloar Russia. iat, sensesssseeensssecsecsece greceseceseeeee 2,500 
DAMME ee c0ck) sion sates dane baa ceutisccs sete Seeks nei ca amen ce cenans I,Soa 
PRINTING sree Sc Salts seantgas bdeeess aobcae etna oe sere ate soemae aeee te aE 840 
WAS UU Ati sa satince Se celonaCocsisate catak estes tetenert ses ucasmmees 700 

ASIA 
Meneisy and) Selenga...<tccsccessswsct.sedduraceceacs sees 3,580 
INSTANT Ses tasless seine sew seae seen ova Se pacecossce send nattt teens 3,290 
LOAWUG PE Olecshossieatnosns se aipureniee ce aatees sieateasansace 3,040 
RIN OOL Moscicasinnccssislestacteoerestnecastrene optics Sommers 2,500 
EU PIYAtES she sate. ssveud asctchanet pu ertedscmsense=cccuusta rants 1,900 
GAM OS atic a sndacdteeke cesses seus Weavashicn cee Scena teanene 1,850 
EDL OTISH saves shoe cases ewete sas cacethes Minaeshe cuetdena se sasaetes I,160 
AFRICA, 
ING Gieasr sm seccatbasnvatse «seas: nen tinstncny’s -Seuttgeme guest anestants 3,240 
INA SOL ew tases tena ee asat ta pacar iic Rite ate acemaechiec seas 2,400 
GAT ae eee sopiscoe ce ceises vac suceduradstenessec es <a eabanmeme. ait T,00a 
SOUTH AMERICA 
INST AZOMGATIC BEI Ta ovens tic seaeccasiegs suadoseRcatenaactes 4,c00 
MPL AELO eae cis cx nies coh caievolk Sewlsievaite «srs somaie stienids scigoseeuiganene 2.700 
RAG ENIARSICA es ot ils vie aceecaseraes uct eaa science basstonactens 2,300 
Ra OPNG RE Osea tole ces aleoteneaaceh nat abadcaene so vareatiakecaaenerte 1,650 
COTTA OGC OMe elon cioeueeeiaseebarccaes Howwsses su ccacevenaucsee 1,600 
Uruguay Lee eee ten eee sea eareseseseenserceesenegneenseesasvens . I,100 


Magdalena,....rrsroserrrrsrrrersrvvervesveresrseersesssereve GOO 


IMPORTANT FACTS FOR REFERENCE. 


Property 
Dates. Cities. Destroyed 
TSO? SGLVEL POO le. iaeea ats seieasoao< ee auasackens $ 5,000,000 
SOS EDOM Daya eeeakS cre ie verse os deneacemmanseese - 3,000,000 
EOS OL MDM OMAS cree vaeeorascsiebempdenespatecsenane 30,000,000 
SOSH S PALliSht [Ow iecotece enw oecaec sakes eke 7,500,000 


1812 Moscow, burned five days; 30,800 
HOUSESIeStroyeds.1.. «cnsde asses eases 150,000,000 


1816 Constantinople, 12,000 dwellings, 

2QOO! SHOPS sce gee ecdsso aes te beatae: «tayatincaen seth ccttes «(ee 
TS2O) GaVvatlilall enceceen cence vocsnccnece ster aeeer cece 4,000,000 
£922) Canton pnear ly CestrOved sterssdatareacsecttecteresstea-res 
MO2Se Ll AV ANA) S5OMAOUSES remeron cs astenap enna sestenmee accents oe 
1835 New York (‘‘ Great Fire’’)............... I5,000,000 
MOST sot. JONI, NW Bawssccccsdeseemecsusescnceace 5,000,000 
1838 Charleston, 1158 buildings............... 3,000,000 
LOAT ES Til yitAay wos COOUMOUSCS aes sans acilacaele-iseeecatnsstne-=acs 
1842 Hamburg, 4219 buildings, 100 lives 

LOSES aczeae saeeee Re ee teen cc cose nee aetna seoe 35,000,000 
1845 New York, 35 persons killed............ 7,500,000 
1845 Pittsburgh, 1100 buildings............... 10,000,000 
1845 Quebec, May 28, 1650 dwellings....... 3,750,000 
1845 Quebec, June 28, 1300 dwellings....................0006 
1846 St. Johns, Newfoundland................. 5,000,000 
1848 Constantinople, 2500 buildings......... 15,000,000 
1848 Albany, N. Y., 600 houses............0.. 3,000,000 
ROAQU Sb ek Ollismncameenadn.pceteet meee crane scesencssee 3.000,000 
1851 St. Louis, 2500 buildings................. II,000,000 
1851 St. Louis, 500 buildings..........00...5.. 3,000,000 
1851 San Francisco, May 4 and 5, many 

ANG ESNOSE, eo eean ae see detind cosueketects soeens 10,000,000 
TOs Sail MLA CISCOMPIING.. 1-2. .-osenetesoes-rc- 3,000,000 ’ 
1852 Montreal, 1200 buildings................. 5,000,000 
1861 Mendoza, destroyed by earthquake 

AiG sire uO, GOO UVES LOSteaseesscnseadsanmecetesckecstae 
TSOZROEs b CCCES DUE Oise poet sees seneeenes seasere ak 5,000,000 
5862) Droy,9N-iW., neatly destroyed 0.)...ss.sc.tecne.-cess-ne 
1862 Valparaiso, almost destroyed...............sceceeeeeeeee 
1864 Novgorod, immense destruction of 

PEODCEE yer acs newenc creas ns cneeae sen sepcictisess steaks azve cue 
1865 Constantinople, 2800 buildings burned................. 
1866 Yokohama, nearly destroyed..................seceeeseees 
1865 Carlstadt, Sweden, ail consumed but 

Bishop’s residence, hospital, and 

ate eLOMIVeSilOSt, a.verrarses sd -cahecnaneinecs Dacihentos 
1866 Portland, Me‘, half the city............. II,000,000 
1866 Quebec, 2500 dwellings and 17 

GHErCeseek ears srseshceceusuee soe me ennauneeene eeee cence ae 
1870 Constantinople, Pera suburb............ 26,000,000 
3871 Chicago, 250 lives lost, 17,430 build- 

ings burned, on 2124 acres............. 192,000,000 
1871 Paris, fired by the Commune............ 160,000,000 
TS 2 WS OSLO siatantinnnn ce eselesi ts Aon dycese sane m antisite 75,000,000 
TOA ViCddO., TO; GOO) HOUSES) ..c.0 sedarcevescerecest«ctehamenete ee 
1877 Pittsburgh, caused by riot..............5 3,260,000 
1877 St. Johns, N. B., 1650 dwellings, 18 

IVESlOSt sf onauetapatesscecontaseuceeaees 12,500,000 
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2 Property 
Dates a Cities. Destroyed 
1889. Seattle, Wash... ..0.scct.seap-<atsseehens stone 20,000,000 


From the above it appears that the five greatest fires 
on record, reckoned by destruction of property, are :— 


Chicago fire, of Oct. 8'and 9, 187I............ $192,000,000 
Paris fires: Of May; 1S73-..+---meeoaiseeoseserese 160,000,000 
Moscow fire, of Sept. 14-19, I812..........-26 I50,000,000 
Bostow fire, Nov.9—10, 1972: 1:-s-c2eouaeesnes 75,000,000 
London fire, Sept. 2-6, 1666.............--+--+ 53,052,500 
Hamburg fire, May 5-7, 1842......-..-----0-+ 35,000,000 


Taking into account, with the fires of Paris and 
Chicago, the great Wisconsin and Michigan forest fires 
of 1871, in which it is estimated that ro0o human beings 
perished and property to the amount of over $3,000,000 
was consumed, it is plain that in the annals of confla- 
grations the”, year stands forth in gloomy pre-eminence. 


Chicago’s Great Fires. 

There were 2,100 acres of land burned over, nearly 
all of which area was thickly covered with buildings. 
There were nearly 18,000 buildings destroyed, of which 
about 2,400 were stores and factories ; andthere were but 
few short of 100,000 people rendered homeless by the 
calamity. The extreme length of the burnt district 
was 33 miles, and its greatest width a little over @ 
mile. The fire of July, 1874, originated on South Clark 
street, between Taylor and Twelfth, and spread north- 
east to Michigan avenue. It was estimated that in this 
fire about fifty acres were burned over, many of the 
the new buildings which had been erected after the 
great fire of 1871 having been leveled. The loss of 
property in the great fire of 1871 was $192,000,000, after 
allowing $4,000,000 for salvage on foundations ofbuild- 
ings. This estimate does not include the shrinkage of 
real estate values, or the large loss to mercantile inter- 
ests by the interruption of trade consequent upon the 
destruction of stocks and business facilities. Mr, Cok 
bert. estimated the grand aggregate not very much 
below $290,000,000. The loss occasioned by the fire of 
1874 was estimated as follows: The net loss to insur- 
ance companies was officially placed at $2,244,970, or 
40 per cent. of the entire loss, making an estimated 
total loss of $5,612,425. The cash contributions to Chi- 
cago within three months after the fire amounted to 
$4,200,000. 

Most Noted Facts in Turf History. 

The richest stake ever run in America was the Fu- 
turity stake of 1890, run at Sheepshead Bays dy. dee 
August 30, and won by August Belmont’s ch. c. 
Potomac (2) by St. Blaise, dam Susquehanna, by 
Leamington. . The value of the stake was $77,700, of 
which $68,450 went to the winner, and $4500 to the 
second horse, Masher, b. c., by Ill Used, also owned 
by Mr. Belmont, who in addition received $2500 for 
breeding first and second, making his winnings $75,450. 
Strathmeath, the third horse, received $2250. 


IMPORTANT FACTS POR REFERENCE. 


numbers, 460 miles. Itis thirty miles less than from 
Chicago to Omaha, by the lines of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul railway, over which the 
traveller rides in 24 hours. But this polar radius, 
though only 460 miles in extent, is covered by ice 
gorges and precipices of incredible difficulty; and 
frost is so severe that no instrument of human inyen- 
tion can measure its intensity, and it blisters the skin 
like extreme heat. 

The greatest progress that has ever been made across 
these wildernesses of storm, of fury and desolation, was 
at the rate of five or six miles in a day, the explorers 
often necessarily resting as.many days as they had 
before travelled miles in a single day, debarred by the 
obstacles that they had encountered. 


The Coal Area of the World. 


The coal area of the world is distributed as follows: 


Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles 

United States ........ 192,000 | Germany.............. I,800 

British America..... 18,000| Belgium............... 518 

Great Britain ........ 12,000 | Rest of Kurope...... 100,000 

{Sena oasoocdeeapeaeee Ae Cool Chitiais.se.ccdenearesee 2,000 

SEQ ATT @ Gar heeccw ae sec'esze 2, OOO APAM \...ccedesescrncee . 5,000 
i Railroad Facts. 


The cost of railroads in the United States has been 
nine billion dollars. 

One million persons are employed by the railroads 
of the United States. 

The cost of a high-class eight-wheel passenger loco- 
motive is about $8,500. 

The cost of a palace sleeping-car is $15,000, or if 
‘‘ vestibuled,’’ $17,000. 

The average cost of aortas ts a mile of railroad 
in the United States at the present time is about 
$30,000. 

The average daily earning of an American locomo- 
‘tive is about $100. 

The ‘consolidation ’’ locomotive weighs about 50 
tons; and is able to draw on a level over 2,400 tons. 

The longest mileage operated by a single system is 
that of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe—about 
.8,000 miles. 

The line of railroad which extends farthest east and 
west is the Canadian Pacific, running from Quebec to 
‘the Pacific ocean. 

There are sixty miles of snow-sheds on the Central 
Pacific Railroad. 

The highest railroad in the United States is the 
Denver and Rio Grande at Marshall Pass—1o0,852 feet. 

The longest American railroad tunnel is the Hoosac 
Tunnel on the Fitchburg Railroad—four and three- 
quarter miles. (The St. Gothard Tunnel in poncees is 
over nine miles in length.) 

There are 208,749 railroad bridges in the United 
States, spanning 3,213 miles. 


. 
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The longest railroad bridge span ia the United States 
is the Cantilever span in the Poughkeepsie bridge over 
the Hudson river—548 feet. 

The highest railroad bridge in the United States is 
the Kinzua Viaduct on the Krie road—3o5 feet high. 

The Manhattan Elevated Railroad, of New York, 
carried the largest number of passengers of any 
American road last year—525,000 daily, or 191,625,000 
yearly. 

The Illinois Central carried the largest SES ot 
commuters—4,828,128 in 1887, se 

A steel rail lasts, with ayerage wear, about eighteen 
years. Me 


The Fastest Locomotive Ever Built. 


The largest and fastest passenger engine ever built, 
was by the Rhode Island Locomotive Works, for the 
New York, Providence and Boston Railroad Company. 
The main driving wheels are six feet in diameter, and 
set but seven feet six inches apart. This arrangement 
makes her run easily on curves. The cylinders are 
eighteen inches in diameter, with twenty-four-inch 
stroke. The boiler is fifty-four inches in diameter at 
the smoke-stack, with a wagon top. It extends to the 
very end of the cab, and necessitates the elevation of 
the engineer’s seat to a height far above the fire door. 
The fire requires three tons of coal before the engine 
pulls out of the round-house to make her trips, and 
four tons will be carried on the tender. The tank of 
the latter will hold 4,000 gallons of water, and the 
total weight of the engine proper is 93,000 to 95,000 
pounds. The weight on the driving wheel will be 
66,000 pounds, or 4,800 more than the Connecticut. 
She looks to be enormously high as she sets up well in 
the air, and her short smoke-stack adds to her appar- 
ent height. Everything about her is steel. There is 
nota particle of brass or bright work about her.. She 
will make the run from Providence to Groton, Conn., 
a distance of 62.5 miles, including a dead stop at 
Mystic drawbridge, as required by the statutes of 
Connecticut, in just 62.5 minutes, pulling at the same 


time eight cars, four of which are Pullmans. 


The Seven Wonders of the World. 


The “‘pyramids”’ first, which in Egypt were laid; 
Next ‘‘Babylon’s garden,” for Amytis made; 


| Then ‘‘ Mausolo’s tomb”? of affection and guilt ; 


Fourth, the ‘temple of Dian,’’ in Ephesus built; 
The ‘‘colossus of Rhodes,’’ cast in brass, to the sun; 
Sixth, “‘Jupiter’s statue,’? by Phidias done: 

The “‘ pharos of Egypt’’ comes last, we are told, 

Or the ‘palace of Cyrus,’’ cemented with gold. 


The Wonders of the New World. 


The group of natural objects that have been classed 
as the seven wonders of the new world are, Niagara 
Falls, Yellowstone Park, the Mammoth Cave, the 
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Canons and Garden of the Gods, Colorado, the Giant 
Trees, California, the Natural Bridge, Virginia, and 
the Yosemite Valley. 


Dates of First Occurrences. 


Postoffices were first established in 1464. 

Printed musical notes were first used in 1473. 

The-first watches were made at Nuremberg in 1477. 

America was discovered in 1492. 

The first printing press was set up at Copenhagen in 
1493. 

Durer gave the world a prophecy of future wood- 
engraving in 1527. 

Jergens set the spinning wheel in ‘motion in 1530. 

Modern needles first came into use in 1545. 

The first knives were used in England, and the first 
wheeled carriages in France, in 1559. 

Religious liberty was granted to the Huguenots in 
France in 1562, and was followed by the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew in 1572. 

Cervantes wrote Don Quixote in 1 1573. 

The first newspaper was published in England in 
1588. 

Telescopes were invented in 1590. 

The first printing press i. in the United States was in- 
troduced in 1629. 

The first air-pump was made in 1650. 

The first newspaper advertisement appeared in 1652. 

The first copper cent was coined in New Haven in 
1687. 

The first steam-engine on this continent came from 
England in 1753. 

The first balloon ascent was made in 1783. 

The first society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge was organized in 1698. 

The first attempt to manufacture pins in this country 
was made soon after the war of 1812. 

The first prayer-book of Edward VI came into use 
by authority of Parliament on Whit-Sunday, 1549. 

Glass windows first introduced into England in the 
eighth century. 

The first steamboat plied the Hudson in 1807. 

The first sawmakers’ anvil was brought to America 
in 1819. 

The first use of a locomotive in this country was in 
1820. 

Kerosene was first used for lighting purposes in 1826. 

The first horse railroad was built in 1826-7. 

The first lucifer match was made in 1829. 

The first iron steamship was built in 1830. 

The first steel pen was made in 1830. 

Omnibuses were introduced in New York in 1830. 

Ships were first *‘ copper-bottomed”’ in 1837. 

Envelopes were first used in 1839. 

Anesthesia was discovered in 1844. 

Coaches were first used in England in 1569, 

The first steel-plate was discovered in 1830. 
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The Franciscans arrived in England in 1224. 

The entire Hebrew Bible was printed in 1488. 

Gold was first discovered in California in 1848. 

The first telescope was used in England in 1608. 

Christianity was introduced into Japan in 1549. 

First almanac printed by George Von Furbach in 
1460. 

Percussion arnis were used in the United States 
Army in 1830. 

The first glass factory in the United States was built 
in 1780. 

The first complete sewing-machine was patented by 
Elias Howe, Jr., in 1846. 

The first temperance society in this country was 
organized in Saratoga County, N. Y., in March, 1808. 

The first coach in Scotland was brought thither in 
I50I1, when Queen Mary came from France. It be- 
longed to Alexander Lord Seaton. 

The first daily newspaper appeared in 1702. The 
first newspaper printed in the United States was pub- 
lished in Boston on September 25, 1790. 

The first telegraphic instrument was successfully 
operated by S. F. B. Morse, the inventor, in 1835, 
though its utility was not demonstrated to the world 
until 1842. 

The first Union flag was unfurled on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1776, over the camp at Cambridge. It had thirteen 
stripes of white and red, and retained the English cross 
in one corner. 

When Captain Cook first visited Tahiti, the natives 
were using nails of wood, bone, shell, and stone. 
When they saw iron nails, they fancied them to be 
shoots of some very hard wood, and, desirous of secur- 
ing such a valuable commodity, they planted them in 
their gardens. 

At first the watch was about the size of a dessert- 
plate. It had weights, and was used as a ‘pocket 
clock.’? The first great improvement, the substitution 
of springs for weights, was in 1540. ‘The earliest _ 
springs were not coiled, but only straight pieces of 
steel. arly watches had only one hand, and being 
wound up twice a day, they could not be expected to. 
keep the time nearer than fifteen or twenty minutes in 
the twelve hours. The dials were of silver or brass, 
the cases had no crystals, but opened at the back and. 
front, and were four or five inches in diameter. A 
pain watch cost the equivalent of $1600 in our cur- 
rency, and after one was ordered, it took a year te 
make it. 

Origin of Vegetation. 


Spinach is a Persian plant. 

Horseradish is a native of England. 
Melons were found originally in Asia. 
Filberts originally came from Greece. 
Quinces originally came from Corinth. 
The turnip originally came from Rome. 
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The peach originally came from Persia. 

Sage is a native of the south of Europe. 

Sweet marjoram is a native of Portugal. 

The bean is said to bea native of Egypt. 

Damsons originally came from Damascus. 

The nasturtium came originally from Peru. 

The pea is a native of the south of Europe. 

Ginger is a native of the Kast and West Indies. 

The gooseberry is indigenous to Great Britain. 

Coriander seed came originally from the Kast. 

Apricots are indigenous to the plains of America. 

The cucumber was originally a tropical vegetable. 

The walnut is a native of Persia, the Caucasus, and 
China. 

Capers originally grew wild in Greece and northern 
Africa. 

Pears were originally brought from the East by the 
Romans. 

The clove is a native of the Malacca Islands, as is 
also the nutmeg. 


Cherries were known in Asia as far back as the 
soventeenth century. 

Garlic came to us first from Sicily and the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

Asparagus was originally a wild sea-coast plant, and 
is a native of Great Britain. 

The tomato is a native of South America, and it 
takes its name from a Portuguese word. 

Parsley is said to have come from Egypt, and my- 
thology tells us it was used to adorn the head of Her- 
fules. 

Apples were originally brought from the East by the 
Romans. The crab apple is indigenous to Great Britain. 

The onion was almost an object of worship with the 
Egyptians 2000 years before the Christian era. It first 
came from India. 

Cloyes came to us from the Indies, and take their 
name from the Latin clauvis, meaning a nail, to which 
they have a resemblance. 

The cantaloupe is a native of America, and so called 
from the name of a place near Rome, where it was first 
cultivated in Europe. 

Imons were used by the Romans to keep moths 
from their garments, and in the time of Pliny they 
were considered an excellent poison. They are natives 
of Asia. 

Philosophical Facts. 


The greatest height at which visible clouds ever exist 
does not exceed ten miles. 

Air is about eight hundred and fifteen times lighter 
than water. 

The pressure of the atmosphere upon every square 
foot of the earth amounts to two thousand one hundred 
aud sixty pounds. An ordinary sized man, supposing 
bes surface to be fourteen square feet, sustains the 
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enormous pressure of thirty thousand two hundred 
and forty poonds. j 

The barometer falls one-tenth of an inch for every 
seventy-eight feet of elevation. 

The violence of the expansion of water when freez- 
ing is sufficient to cleave a globe of copper cf such 
thickness as to require a force of 27,000 pounds to 
produce the same effect. . 


During the conversion of ice into water one hundred 
and forty degrees of heat are absorbed. Water, when - 
converted into steam, increases in bulk eighteen hun- 
dred times. 

In one second of time—in one beat of the pendulum 
of a clock, light travels two hundred thousand miles. 
Were a cannon ball shot toward the sun, and were it to 
maintain full speed, it would be twenty years in reach- 
ing it—and yet light travels through this space in seven 
or eight minutes. 


Strange as it may appear, a ball of a ton weight and 
another of the same material of an ounce weight, fall- 
ing from any height will reach the ground at the same ~ 
time. 

The heat does not incfease as we rise above the earth 
nearer to the sun, but decreases rapidly until, beyond 
the regions of the atmosphere, in void, it is estimated 
that the cold is about seventy degrees below zero. The 
line of perpetual frost at the equator is 15,000 feet alti- 
tude ; 13,000 feet between the tropics; and go00 to 4000 
between the latitudes of forty degrees and forty-nine 
degrees. 

At a depth of forty-five feet under ground, the tem- 
perature of the earth is uniform throughout the year. 

In summer time, the season of ripening moves 
northward at the rate of about twenty miles a day. 


The human ear is so extremely sensitive that it can 
hear a sound that lasts only the twenty-four thousandth 
part of asecond. Deaf persons have sometimes con- 
versed together through rods of wood held between 
their teeth, or held to their throat or breast. 


The ordinary pressure of the atmosphere on the sur 
face of the carth is two thousand one hundred an¢é 
sixty-eight pounds to each square foot, or fifteen 
pounds to each square inch; equal to thirty perpen- 
dicular inches of mercury, or thirty-four and a half 
feet of water. 


Sound travels at the rate of one thousand one hun: 
dred and forty-two feet per second—about thirteen 
miles in a minute. So that if we hear a clap o: 
thunder half a minute after the flash, we may calcu 
late that the discharge of electricity is six and a ha). 
niles off. 

Lightning can be seen by reflection at the distance 
of two hundred miles. 

The explosive force of closely confined gunpowdes 
is six and a half tons to the square inch. 
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Electricity. 


As far back as 321 B. C., the ancient philosopher 
Theophrastus mentions the power of amber to attract 
straws and dry leaves. Pliny in 7o A. D., writes con- 
cerning the same phenomenon, and it is from the 
Greek name of ‘“‘amber,’? pronounced “elecktron,” 
that we call this phenomenon ‘‘clectricity.”? Dr. Gil- 
bert, of Colchester, may be considered the founder of 
the scvence of electricity, for it was he that carefully 
repeated the observations of the ancients, and experi- 
mented in various ways and published these experi- 
ments in a book during the period between 1540 and 
1603. Sir Wm. Watson (1715 to 1807) distinctly an- 
nounced the theory of positive and negative electric- 
ity, which was afterwards elaborated by Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin. Dr. Franklin also established the fact that 
the lightning was an electrical spark, similar to that 
made by an electric machine or Leyden jar. 
In 1790, Galvani discovered that the contact 
of metals produced. muscular contraction in the 
legs of a dead frog, and in 1800, Volta discovered the 


art of generating electricity by contact of metals with 


damp cloths. From these we. obtained the galvanic 
battery and the voltaic pile. 

It remained with Prof. H. C. Oersted, of Copen- 
hagen, however, to bring forward the most important 
fact, viz: the #agnetic action of the electrical current. 
This was in 1820. Assoon as the discovery reached 
France, the eminent French philosopher Ampere set 
to work to develop the important consequences it in- 
volved. Faraday in 1820, discovered electric-magnetic 
rotation. From this time up, experimentists and the- 
orists were busy searching for ways and means by 
which the electrical energy could be utilized as a me- 
chanical power, and to-day the galvanic battery and 
electric dynamo are rapidly ousting steam, and. in a 
thousand ways doing its work with less noise, expense 
and better results. Electrical lighting is done by means 
of the arc and incandescent systems. 


The Phonograph. 


The Phonograph is a machine for recording and then 
transmitting sounds, speech, music, etc. It is the in- 
vention of Thos. A. Edison, the most noted electrician 
of this age. ‘The phonograph was accidentally discoy- 
ered. Mr. Edison was at work on an apparatus for 
recording a telegraphic message, by having an arma- 
tu:e (with a needle fastened in one end) of the sounder 
make indentations on a piece of tin foil wrapped 
around acylinder. ‘The message would thus be punc- 
tured or indented on this tin foil, then, by substituting 
another needle—blunt—for the sharp one and turning 
the cylinder, the armature would be vibrated as the 
needle entered into and passed out of the indentations. 
While experimenting, he turned the cylinder very 
rapidly, and instead of a succession of ‘‘clicks,’’ a 
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musical sound was produced. He seized the idea, and 
the Edison phonograph is the result. 
The perfected phonograph of to-day consists of a 


cylinder of wax, or other plastic material, which is re- 


volved either by hand, foot power or an electric motor. 
This cylinder, called the phonogram, is used for re 
cording the sound. ‘This is done by a diaphragm— 
such as is used in a telephone—into the centre of whick 
is fastened a sharp needle, which rests upon and just 
touches the phonogram. When the words are spoken 
the diaphragm vibrates, moving this needle up and 
down, and a series of indentations are made in a spiral 
line on the phonogram, which is turning around about 
eighty-five times a minute. To make the phonograph 
Speak, or repeat the words, another diaphragm, similar 
to the first or recorder, but having a blunt instead ofa 
sharp needle, is placed at the starting point and the 
phonogram made to revolve ; of course, asthe needle 
passes over the indentations it vibrates the diaphragm 
and the words are reproduced—as in a telephone. 

The phonograph faithfully reproduces music, whis- 
tling, singing, speech, or any sounds, and the phono- 
grams can be packed into a mailing tube and sent all 
over the world to be used as often as desired. 


The Telephone. 

In 1831, Wheatstone showed that when the sounding 
boards of two musical instruments were connected to- 
gether by a rod of pine wood, a tune played on one will 
be faithfully reproduced by the other. Somewhat later 
a toy, called the Lovers’ String, was made, and is the 
simplest form of a mechanical telephone. The toy 
consisted of two tin cups, the bottoms made of parch- 
ment or cat-gut tightly stretched like a drumhead, and 
connected, one with the other, by a string or cord. 
When the string was drawn taut, sounds, such as those ~ 
of ordinary speech, produced in front of one of the 
cups were transmitted along the string to the other cup 
and reproduced there. This was the first telephone. 
At various times between 1831 and 1876, electricians 
and scientists had experimented with electro-magneta 
asameans of transmitting sounds a long distance. 
Charles Bourseul, in 1854, published an article on the 
electrical transmission of speech, and recommended 
the use of a flexible plate at the source of sound, which 
would vibrate in response to the atmospheric pulsations 
and thus opeu and shut an electricafcircuit, and would 
thus operate, by an electro-magnet, upon asimilar plate 
at a distance connected by wire with the first, causing 
it to give out as many pulsations as there were breake 
in the circuit. 

In 1876, Alexander Graham Bell first exhibited the 
speaking telephone at the Philadelphia Centennial Ex- 
hibition. It is this telephone, greatly improved howe 
ever, which isnow in common use, This telephone 
consists of a compound permanent magnet fitted into 
the centre of a hard rubber tube and carrying, at one 
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IMPORTANT FACTS FOR REFPERENGE: 


Her Majesty— 


REI y APUTSC ia, ens cu oeleee see sa acetseceenens £60,000 

Salaries of household.......:......ss0. I3I,260 

Expenses of household...............:.. 172,500 

RO al’ pOunty,. Claas. yesscedaaccessor eae 13,500 

Wnappropniated .sss..o scenes sea meee 8,540 ———— 
£385 800 


Prince Off Walesieccs aden s-shenesuaen eset netncaaeate ces 40,000 
Princess of Wales. tcn.ccceact ocncdeeceeneteotoes oe 10,000 
Prince Alberti Victor eae eee eee eae. 10,000 
Crown Princessioferussiank. io.-cdecesedenes bic ata es 8,000 
Duke of Edinburgh............ epee sien eet a oaae ys 25,000 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein....... 6,000 
Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne)......... 6,000 
Duke of: Connaught... «cis eeccesneseesee: SuosBcoee 25,000 
DukerofAlbatiy.cssc..c scence scaeot nce terme eeea seh 6 <r 25,000 
DikelohiCambrmag esac ceceeccsacctectosen wenn hese st 6,000 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz.................0 3,000 
Dulke of Cambridge... cadsacccossesossscetmacystorse- es 12,000 
Duchess Ofbeckal ya sissencdahesssncseecntde teen cae's 5,000 
RO Gal pasempaiin aaescees cesses esae 4566,800 or $2,834,000 


Carlisle Tables of Mortality. 


Showing how many persons out of 10,000 will die 


annually, on the average until all aredeceased. Used 
by Life Insurance Companies. 
Year. Wo. Alive. Deaths. Year. No. Alive. Deaths. 

AtBirth. 10,000 1,539 AI 5,009 69 
I 8,461 682 42 4,940 ets 
2 73779. 505 43 4,869 71 
3 7,274 276 44 4,798 fae 
4 6,998 201 45 4,727 70 
5 OH7971 524 46 4,657 69 
6 6,670 82 47 4,588 67 
4 6,594 58 48 4,521 63 
8 6,536 48 49 4,458 61 
9 6,493 33 50 4,397 59 
10 6,460 29 51 4,338 62 
It 6,431 31 52 4,276 65 
12 6,400 32 53 4,211 68 
13 6,368 33 54 4,143 70 
14 6,335 35 55 4,073 73 
15 6,300 39 56 4,000 76 
16 6,261 42 57 3,924 82 
17 6,219 43 5e = 3,842 93 
18 6,176 43 59 3,749 106 
19 — 6,133 43 60 3,633 «122 
20 6,090 43 61 3,521 126 
21 6,047 42 62 3,395 127 
22 6,005 42 63 3,268 125 
23 5,963 42 64 3)143 , 125 
24 5,921 42 65 3,018 124 
25 5,879 43 66 2,894 123 
26 5,836 43 67 2770. a3 
27 5,793 45 68 2,648 123 
28 5,748 50 69 2,525 124 
29 5,698 956 70 2,401 124 
30 5,642 57 71 2,277. 134 
31 5,585 57 72 2,143 146 
32 5,528 56 73 1,997 156 
33 5,472 55 74 1,841 166 
34 5,417 55 75 1,675 160 
35 5,362 55 76 DSS ye eds 
36 55307 56 77 1,359 146 
37 5,251 57 78 1,213, 132 
33 5,194 58 79 1,081 128 
39 5,136 61 80 953 116 
40 5,975 66 ; 81 837-112 

36 
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How Human Life is Spent. 


According to a French statistician, taking the mean 
of many accounts, a man of 50 years of age has slept 
6,000 days, worked 6,500 days, walked 800 days, amus- 
ed himself 4,000 days, was eating 1,500 days, was sick 
500 days, etc. He ate 17,000 pounds of bread, 16,0e0 
pounds of meat, 4,600 pounds of vegetables, eggs and 
fish, and drank 7,000 gallons of liquid, namely, water, 
tea, coffee, beer, wine, etc., altogether. 


How to tell the Age of any Person. 


There is a good deal of amusement in the followin, 
magical table of figures. It will enable you totell how 
old the young ladies are. Just hand this table to a 
young lady, and request her to tell you in which col- 
umn or columns her age is contained, and add together 
the figures at the top of the columns in which her age 
is found, and you have the great secret. Thus, sup- 
pose her age to be 17, you will find that number in the 
first and fifth columns; add the first figures of these 
two columns. 


Here is the magic table: 


I 2 4 8 16 32 

3 3 5 9 17 

5 6 6 se) 18 - 

7 i! 7 II 19 35 
9 10 12 12 20 36 
II 113 1 13 2 37 
1g! 14 14 14 22 38 
15 5 5 15 23 39 
17 wx 18 20 24 24 40 
19 19 21 25 25 4I 
21 22 22 26 26 42 
23 23 23 P35) 27 - 43 
25 26 28° a) Was 28 44 
27 27 29 29 29 45 
29 30 3° 30 30 46 
31 31 31 ar 31 47 
33 34 36 40 48 48 
35 35 37 41 49 49 
37 38 38 42 50 50 
39 39 39 43 St 51 
41 42 44 44 52 52 
43 43 45 45 53 53 
45 46 46 46 54 54 
47 47 47 47 55 55 
49 5° 52 56 56 56 
st st 53 57 57 57 
53 54 54 58 58 58 
55 55 50 59 
By 58 60 60 Pe ed 
59 59 61 61 61 61 
61 62 62 62 62 62 
63 63 63 63 63 63 = 


Another Method of Telling Any One’s Age. 


Girls of a marriageable age do not like to tell how 
old they are, but youcan find out by following sub- 
joined instructions, the young lady doing the figuring, 
Tell her to put down the number of the month in which. 
she was born; then to multiply it by two; then to add 
five; then to multiply it by 50; then to add her age 3 


then to subtract 365 ; then to add 115; then tell her to. 
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INSTANTANEOUS MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 

This Table shows that the y} 2 increases of each, multiplied 
large figures in front of each 4 by 9, viz: 9 times 2 are 18; 
double row are intended to 2 3 9 times 3 are 27; étc.,9 times 
multiply the small head fie- 3 6 9 9 are 81. as will be seen at the 


ures in said row; for in- a end of the row; and in the 
stance, the large 9 is followed 4 : Hy Re last row 24 times 2 are 48, 
by 2, 8, 4,5, 6, 7, 8, ete., until = 


’ etc., and at the end 24 times 
9, beneath which stands the 5 284 24 are 576, 


iiiteey 8 9 10 11 
22 33-44 55 66 77 88 99 110 121 


i be eA eon 9 10 11 12 
24 36 48 60 72 84 96 108 120 132 144 


Neate eee 8 9 10 11 12 13 
26 89 52 65 78 91 104117 130 143 156 169 


ga Le Are eh 9 10 11 12 18 14 
28 42 56 70 84 98 112126 140 154168 182 196 


) Be ee oui 7 8 49 1001112 1314 15 
80 45 60 75 90 105 120 135 150 165 180 195 210 225 


eA 7 8 9 10) 11 12 13 14 15°16 
32 48 64 £0 96 112 128 144 160 176 192 208 224 240 256 


| AF ete Nelle 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 14 15 16 17 
84 61 68 85 102 119 136 153 170 187 204 221 238 255 272 289 


12 ee 6 7 8 9 10 11.12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
36 54 72 90'108 126 144 162 180 198 216 234 252 270 288 306 324 


(192245 6. 7-8" 9 100 TT, 12 18 14.15516 17.18) 19 
88 57 76 95 114 183 152 171 190 209 228 247 266 285 304 323 342 361 


ce 284 6 6.7 8 9 10 11:12:13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
ZO 49 60 80 100 120 140 160 180 200 220 240 260 280 300 320 340 360 380 400 


a ee 
2834 5 6 7 8 9:10 11 12 18 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
ed ts 2 63 8t 105 126 147 168 189 210 231 252 273 294 815 336 357 378 399 420 441 


O84 .6- 6-7.) 8.910 TB 12 1814 15 1617’ 18.19: 2021-28 
22. 44 66 88 110 132 154 176 198 220 242 264 286 308 330 352 874 396 418 440 462 484 


ee ee SS ee 
2345 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 28 
23 AG 69 92 115 188 161 184 207 230 253 276 299 822 345 368 391 414 437 460 483 506 529 


aS aac ar eS SENS EE ae 
23 4 5 6 7 8 910 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 % 
QA is 72 96 120 144168192216 240 264288312336 360 384 408 432 456 480 504 528552576 


CHAPTER OXI, 


Synonyms of the English Language. 


In this Table the letter @ meats adjective; v means verb; s means substantive or noun. 


ABACK, backward, back. 

Abaft, sternwards, aft, behind. 

Abandon, leave, forsake, desert, renounce, quit. 
Abandoned, wicked, reprobate, dissolute. 
Abandonment, leaving, desertion, dereliction. 
Abase, lower, humble, humiliate, degrade. 
Abasement, degradation, degeneracy, abjection. 
Abash, bewilder, disconcert, discompose. 
Abate, lessen, diminish, bate, reduce, decrease. 
Abbreviate, shorten, abridge, condense, curtail. 
Abdicate, give up, resign, renounce, abandon. 
Abet, help, encourage, instigate, incite, assist. 
Abettor, assistant, accessory, accomplice. 


Abhor, dislike intensely, view with horror, hate. 


Abide, stay, dwell, live with, tarry, remain. 
Abjure, recant, forswear, disclaim, revoke. 
Able, strong, powerful, muscular, stalwart. 
Abnormal, anomalous, unnatural, irregular. 
Abode, residence. habitation, dwelling, honic. 
Abolish, quash, destroy, revoke, abrogate. 
Abominable, hateful, detestable, odious, vile. 
Abominate, dislike, abhor, loathe, detest. 
Abortive, fruitless, ineffectual, inoperative, idle. 
About, concerning, regarding, relative to. 
Abridge, shorten, abbreviate, contract, curtail. 
Absolute, entire, complete, unconditional. 
Absolve, set free, loose, clear, acquit, liberate. 
Absorb, engross, swallow up, engulf, imbibe. 
Abstain from, keep from, refrain, forbear. 
Abstemious, moderate, sober, temperate. 
Abstract, suminary, compendium, abridgmen . 
Accelerate, hasten, hurry, expedite, forward. 
Accept, receive, take, admit. 
Acceptable, agreeable, pleasing, pleasurable. 
_Acceptation, meaning, signification. 
Access, admission, approach, avenue. 


Accession, increase, augmentation, enlargement. 


Accident, casualty, incident, contingency. 
Accomplice, confederate, accessory, abettor. 
Accomplish, to do, effect, finish, execute. 
Accomplishment, attainment, qualification. 
Accord, grant, allow, admit, concede. 
Accordant, compatible, harmonious, consonant. 
Accost, salute, address, speak to, stop, greet. 
Account, assign, adduce, reckon, compute. 
Accountable, punishable, answerable. 


' Accoutre, arm, equip, fit out, furnish with arms. 


Accredited, authorized, commissioned. 
Accumulate, bring toyether, amass, collect. 
Acquaint, inform, enlighten, apprise. 


Acquaintance, familiarity, intimacy, cognizance. 


‘Acquiesce, agree, accede, assent, comply. 
Acquire, get, obtain, attain, gain, procure, win. 
Acquirement, accomplishment, acquisition. 
Acquit, pardon, forgive, discharge, set free. 
Action, deed, achievemeut, feat, exploit. 
Actual, real, positive, genuine, certain. 


Actuate, move, impel, instigate, induce, prompt. 
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Acute, shrewd, keen, intelligent, penetrating. 
Acuteness, acumen, penetration, ingenuity. 
Adage, saying, maxim, aphorism, proverb. 
Adapt, accommodate, suit, fit, conform. 
Addicted, devote, wedded, attached. 

Addition, increase, accession, augmentation. 
Additional, extra, added, supplemental. 
Address, tact, skill, ability, dexterity. 
Adherence, adhesion, attachment, fidelity. 
Adherent, follower, partisan, pupil, disciple. 
Adhesion, adherence, attachment, fidelity. 
Adopt, take, assume, appropriate, choose. 
Adorn, beautify, decorate, embellish, ornament. 
Adroit, skillful, clever, dexterous, expert. 
Adulator, flatterer, parasite, toady. 

Adulterate, corrupt, contaminate, vitiate. 
Advance, bring forward, adduce, assign, allege. 
Advancement, preferment, promotion. 
Advantage, benefit, good, profit, avail, utility. 
Advantageous, beneficial, profitable, salutary. 
Adventure, incident, occurrence, casualty. 
Adventurous, bold, enterprising, daring. 
Adversary, opponent, antagonist, enemy, foe. 
Advice, warning, counsel, instruction. 

Advise, acquaint, inform, communicate, notify. 
Advocate, counsel, defender, upholder. 

Aerial, airy, light, volatile, etherial, empyrial. 
Affability, courteousness, courtesy, urbanity. 
Affair, business, matter, question, subject. 
Affect, influence, act upon, interfere with, feign. 
Affecting, touching, pathetic, melting, moving. 
Affection, fondness, attachment, kindness. 
Affectionate, loving, attached to, fond, kind. 
Affinity, relationship, alliance, kin, union. 
Affirm, swear, assert, asseverate, declare, aver- 
Affirmation, asseveration, protestation. 

Affix, attach, annex, subjoin, connect, adjoin. 
Afterwards, hereafter, subsequently. 

Age, period, time, date, generation, era, epoch. 
Aged, old, elderly, senile, anile. 

Agency, instrumentality, influence, operation. 
Aggrandize, exalt, promote, prefer, advance. 
Aggravate, tantalize, irritate, inflame, provoke. 
Aggregate, total, entire, complete, the whole. 
Aggression, encroachment, assault, attack. 
Agitation, perturbation, emotion, trepidation. 
Agonize, distress, rack, torture, writhe. 

Agony, anguish, pang, throe, pain, distress. 
Agree, consent, accede, acquiesce, comply. 
Agreeable, gratifying, pleasant, pleasing. 
Agreement, concurrence, coincidence, concord. 
Aid, help, assist, co-operate, relieve, succor. 
Aid, assistance, support, sustenance, succor. 
Ailing, unwell, sickly, diseased, ill. 

Aim, direct, point, level, endeavor to attain. 
Alleviate, assuage, mitigate, soothe, solace. 
Alliance, affinity, union, connection, relation. 
Allot, assign, apportion, appropriate, appoint. 
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Unblemished, pure, spotless, unspotted. 
Unbounded, boundless, excessive, infinite. 
Unbridled, wanton, licentious, dissolute, loose. 
Unceasing, endless, continual, continuous. 
Unclean, dirty, foul, filthy, sullied. 
Unconcerned, careless, indifferent, apathetic. 
Uncouth, strange, odd, clumsy, ungainly. 
Uncover, reveal, strip, expose, lay bare, divest. 
Under, below, underneath, beneath, lower. 
Undergo, bear, suffer, endure, experience. 
Understand, know, comprehend, apprehend. 
Undertake, engage in, embark in, promise. 
Unfounded, false, groundless, baseless. 
Unfriendly, inhospitable, ungenial, unkind. 
Ungainly, clumsy, awkward, lumbering. 
Unhappiness, misery, wretchedness, distress. 
Uninterrupted, continuous, perpetual, endless. 
Unique, unequalled, uncommon, rare, choice. 
Unite, join, conjoin, combine, connect, add. 
Unison, harmony, concord, agreement, union. 
Unity, oneness, coricord, uniformity. 
Universal, general, all, entire, total, catholic. 
Unreasonable, foolish, silly, absurd, ridiculous. 
Unrighteous, wrongful, unjust, unfair. 
Unrivalled, unequalled, unique, unexampled. 
Unroll, unfold, open, discover. 

Unruly, ungovernable, unmanageable. 

Unseen, invisible, unnoticed, unperceived. 
Unsettle, disturb, derange, displace, ruffle. 
Untruth, lie, falsehood, fib, fiction, fabrication. 
Unusual, rare, unwonted, singular, uncommon. 
Uphold, maintain, defend, sustain, support. 
Uproar, tumult, row, riot, disturbance, brawl. 
Upset, overturn, overthrow, overbalance. 
Usage, custom, fashion, practice, prescription. 
Use, employ, exercise, occupy, practice, inure. 
Useless, unserviceable, fruitless, idle, profitless. 
Usurp, arrogate, seize, appropriate, assume. 
Utility, benefit, advantage, profit, service. 
Utmost, farthest, remotest, uttermost, greatest. 
Utter, a. extreme, excessive, sheer, mere, pure. 
Utter, v. speak, articulate, pronounce, express. 


VACANCY, chasm, hollow, cavity, opening. 
Vacant, empty, unfilled, unoccupied. 
Vagrant, wanderer, beggar, tramp, vagabond. 
Vain, useless, fruitless, empty, worthless. 
Valiant, brave, bold, valorous, courageous. 
Valor, courage, gallantry, boldness, bravery. 
Valuable, precious, costly, dear, expensive. 
Vanish, disappear, fade, melt, dissolve. 
Vanity, emptiness, conceit, selfconceit. 
Vanquish, defeat, conquer, subdue, surmount. 
Vapid, dull, flat, insipid, stale, tame. 

Vapor, fume, smoke, mist, fog, steam. 
Variation, change, alteration, diversity. 
Variance, disagreement, dissension, jarring. 
Vaunt, boast, bray, puff, hawk, advertise. 


Veil, s. mask, visor, cloak, blind, screen, shade. 


Veil, v. screen, hide, intercept, mask, conceal. 
' Velocity, swiftness, quickness, fleetness, speed. 
Vend, sell, retail, dispose of, hawk. 

Venerable, grave, sage, wise, old, reverend. 
Venom, poison, virus, spite, malice, malignity. 
Vent, opening, touch-hole, outlet, utterance. 
Venture, dare, adventure, risk, jeopardize. 
Venturous, veaturesome, intrepid, daring, rash. 
Veracity, truth, truthfulness, credibility. — 
Verbal, oral, spoken, literai, parole, unwritten. 
Verdict, judgment, finding, decision, answer. 


Versed, skilled, practiced, conversant, clever. 
Version, interpretation, reading, rendering. 
Vex, provoke, tease, torment, harass, plague. 
Vibrate, oscillate, swing, sway, wave, thrill. 
Victim, sacrifice, food, prey, sufferer, dupe. 
Victuals, viands, bread, meat, provisions, fare. 
View, thought, notion, sentiment, opinion, end. 
Vigorous, healthy, strong, powerful, energetic. 
Villainous, base, mean, vile, depraved, knavish. 
Vindicate, justify, assert, uphold, support. 
Vindictive, spiteful, resentful, revengeful. 
Virgin, maid, maiden, girl, damsel. 

Virtuous, just, upright, moral, chaste, pure, 
Vision, sight, ghost, apparition, phantom. 
Vital, living, necessary, essential, indispensable. 
Vivacious, lively, brisk, gay, merry, racy. 
Vivid, lively, clear, lucid, bright, sunny. 
Vogue, usage, way, custom, fashion, practice. 
Volume, book, scroll, buik, size, capacity. 
Veluntary, free, spontaneous, unconstrained. 
Vouch, attest, assure, warrant. 

Vulgar, common, general, popular, ordinary. 
Vuluerable, assailable, weak, exposed, tender. 


WAFT, transport, bear, convey. 

Wage, make, carry on, engage in, undertake. 
Waggish, frolicsome, funny, jocular, sportive. 
Waive, forego, relinquish, let go. 

Wake, waken, awaken, arouse, stir up, excite. 
Wakeful, wary, sleepless, watchful, vigilant. 
Wander, stroll, ramble, gad, rove, roam, urge. 
Wandering, vagrant, roving, strolling. 
Warlike, bellicose, martial, military. 

Ward, avert, parry, fend, repel, turn aside. 
Warm, affectionate, attached, devoted, ardent. 
Warning, notice, caution, admonition. 
Warrant, guarantee, insure, assure, secure. 
Wary, careful, cautious, circumspect, prudent. 
Wash, clean, rinse, wet, moisten, stain, tint. 
Watchful, alert, vigilant, attentive, cautious. 


‘Waver, hesitate, scruple, fluctuate, vacillate. - 


Wavering, unsteady, unsettled, fluctuating. 
Way, method, plan, system, means, manner. 
Wayward, froward, obstinate, stubborn, unruly. 
Weak, feeble, infirm, enfeebled, debilitated. 
Weaken, enfeeble, debilitate, unnerve, dilute. 
Weakness, feebleness, infirmity, frailty, defect. 
Weal, prosperity, welfare, advantage, well-being. 
Wealth, riches, opulence, affluence, plenty. 
Wear, bear, carry, last, consume. 

Wearied, worn, tired, fagged, fatigued. 
Wearisome, tiresome, toilsome, laborious. 
Wedding, marriage, nuptials, espousals. 

Weep, bewail, deplore, bemoan, grieve, moan. 
Weight, heaviness, pressure, oppression, load. 
Wheedle, coax, cajole, flatter, entice, decoy. 
Whereas, seeing, since, inasmuch as. 

Whet, sharpen, incite, excite, provoke. 

Whirl, turn, revolve, rotate, wheel, veer, spin. 
Wholesome, nutritious, healthy, salubrious. 
Wide, broad, ample, large, expanded, diffuse. 


_Wilful, perverse, stubborn, self-willed. 


Wilfully, designedly, purposely, intentionally. 
Willingly, involuntarily, spontaneously. . 
Wing, fly, mount, ascend, soar, tower. 
Wisdom, sense, knowledge, learning, prudence. 
Wish, desire, long for, yearn, hanker, covet. 
Withstand, oppose, resist, thwart, confront. 
Wizard, juggler, magician, conjurer, sorcerer. 
Woe, distress, sorrow, affliction, disaster. 


- Bona fide : 


CHAPTER 1: 


Foreign Words and Phrases in Common Use. 


LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Ab initio: from the beginning. 

Ad captandum yulgus: ¢o catch the rabble. 

Ad infinitum: fo infinity, without end. 

Ad interim: in the mean time. 

Ad libitum: at pleasure. 

Ad referendum : for further consideration. 

Ad valorem : im proportion to the value. 

AMquo animo: with an unruffied mind. 

A fortiori: with stronger reason. 

Alias: otherwse,; as, *‘Jones alias Brown.”’ 

Alibi: elsewhere. 

Alma mater: @ benign mother ; applied generally to 
the University. 

A mensa et thoro: divorced from bed and boara. 

Amor patriee: the love of our country. 

Anglice: 22 English. 

Anno Domini: [A.D.] zx the year of our Lord. 

Anno Mundi: [A.M.] zz the year of the world. 

Annus Mirabilis: the year of wonders.—A poem of 
Dryden’s, so called in commemoration of the great 
fire of London. 

A posteriori: from the effect to the cause. 

A priori: from the cause to the effect. 

Arcanum: @ secret. 

Arcana imperii: state secrets. © 

Argumentum ad hominem: an appeal to the professed 
principles or practices of the adversary, 

Argumentum ad judicium: an appeal to the common- 
sense of mankind. 

Argumentum ad fidem: an appeal tu our faith. 

Argumentum ad populum : ax appeal to the people. | 

Argumentum ad passiones: an appeal to the passion. 

Audi alteram partem: hear the other party. 

in good faith; tn reality. 

Cacoéthes scribendi, loquendi: an ttch for writing ; for 
talking. 

Capias: a writ to authorize the seizure of the defend- 
ant’s person. 

Caput mortuum : ¢he worthless remains. 

Certiorari: to be made more certain. 

Ceteris paribus: other circumstances being equal. 

Commune bonum: @ common good. 

Compos mentis : 27 one’s senses; a man of sane mind. 

Contra: against. 

Contra bonos mores : against good morals or manners. 

Cui bono? Cui malo? ¢éo what good—to what evil will 
ul tend ? 
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Cum privilegio: with privilege, with peculiar privilege. 

Currente calamo: with a running pen: with greai 
rapsaity. 

Custos rotulorum : the keeper of the rolis and vecord. 

Data: things given or granted. 

De facto: zn fact, in reality. 

De jure: 7” right, in law. 

Dei gratia: by the grace or favor of God. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum: let nothing be said of the 
dead but what is favorable. 

Deo favente—juvante—volente: 
help—will. 

Desideratum: a thins desired. 

Desunt cetera: the remainder is wanting. 

Dies faustus: @ lucky day—dies infaustus, an unlucky 
day. 

Domine, dirige nos: O Lord, direct us. 

Dramatis personee: the characters of the drama, or, the 
characters represented. 

Durante vita: during life. 

Durante placito: during pleasure. 

Ecce homo: behold the man. 

Ergo: therefore. 

Esto perpetua: Jet zt be perpetual. 

Errata: errors—erratum, ax error. 

Et cetera: and the rest, and so on. 

Excerpta: extracts. 

Exempli gratia: by wayofexample; (contracted, E. g., 

and £x. gr.] 

Ex officio: dy virtue of his office. 

Ex parte: on one side; an ‘‘ex parte’’ statement, that 
is, @ one-sided statement. 

Ex tempore, or, as an English word, extempore: with 
out premeditation, without previous study. 

Fac simile, or, as an English word, facsimile: an en- 
sraved or lithographed reseniblance of hand-writing. 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri: 2¢ 7s allowable to derive in- 
struction even from an enemy. 

Felo de se: @ suicide: in law applied to one a is 
supposed to have killed himself when in a sound 
state of mind. 

Fiat: let it be done. 

Fiat justitia, ruat coelum: Jet justice be done, though 
the heavens should fail. 

Filius nullius: av tlegitimate son, the son of nobody. 

Flagraute bello: during hostilities. 

Gratis: for nothing, gratuitously. 


with God’s favor-- 


FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES IN COMMON USE. 


Vade mecuin: go with me—a constant companion. 
[usually applied to a publication intended for the 
pocket:] 

Verbatim: word for word. 

Versus: against. 

Veni, vidi, vici: Z came, I saw, L conquered. [Czesar’s 
despatch to the Roman Senate. ] 

Venire facias:: the writ for summoning a jury. 

~ Venienti occurrite morbo: meet the approaching dis- 
ease. 

Vale: farewell. 

Via: by the way of. 

Vice: 22 the room of. 

Vice versa: the terms being exchanged. 

Vide: see [contracted into v.] 

Vide ut supra: see as above—see the preceding staie- 
ment. 


FRENCH WORDS 


- Aidesde-camp: az assistant to a general. 

A la bonne heure: well and good, very well.—Arriver 
4 la bonne heure: 40 come just in time, at the right 
moment. 

Affaire de cceur: a love affair. 


. Alamode: according to the fashion, in fashion. 


A propos: seasonably, opportunely, to the purpose. 
Au fond: Zo the bottom, or, main point, after all. 
A fond: thoroughly. 

' Bagatelle: a ¢rifle. 

Beau monde: persons of fashion, the world of fashion, 

_ the fashionable worid. 

Bel-esprit: @ man of wit. The plural is beaux esprits : 

men of wit. 

Bien entendu: of course, be it understood, it being 

understood. 

Billet doux: a@ love-letier. 

Bon mot: a piece of wit, a witticism, or, witty saying. 

Bomton. in high fashion, in good taste. 

Bon gré mal gré: willing or unwilling, whether one 
will or not. 

Bonjour: good-day; good- -MOrv Ning. 

Bonsoir: good-evening ; good- night. 
Boudoir: a lady's small private apartment. 

Bref: 22 short. 

Carte blanche: wzconditional terms: power to act ac- 
cording to one’s own discretion. N. B. “Carte 
blanche’ literally means @ blank card or ticket; @ 
card or ticket not written on. 

Chateau: a country seat, abode, or, residence. 

Chef d’ceuvre: a master-piece. 

Ci-devant: formerly. my ct-devant preceptor, that is, 
my former preceptor. 

Comme il faut: properly, as it should be. 

Congé d’élire: generally used in reference to the elec- 
tion of a bishop or dean: permission to choose, or, 


elect. 


’ Honi soit qui mal y pense: 
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Vi et armis: dy main force. 

Vincit amor patrie: the love of our country is the 
predominant feeling. 

Vis inertize: a property of matter. 

Vis poetica: poetic genius. 

Viva voce: orally, by word of mouth. a viva voce ex- 
amination, or, an oral examination. 


Vivat Regina! long live the Queen! 
Vivida vis animi: the lively vigor of genius. 
Viz.: [videlicit] namely. 


Wok et preeterea nihil: @ voice and nothing n more. 


Vox populi, vox Dei: che voice of the people is thé 


voice of God. 
Vulgo: commonly. 


Vultus est index animi 
of the mind. 


AND PHRASES. 


Coup de grace: the finishing stroke. 

Coup d’ceil: @ glance. 

Coup de main: @ sudden, or, bold enterprise, undertak- 
ing. 

Coup d’état: @ stroke of state policy. 

Début: @ first appearonce in public: 
ble world, a coming out. 

Dépét: @ storehouse. 

Douceur: a present, in return Jor « situation, or, ap- 
pointment, procured by private influence: in other 
words, a dribe. N. B.- The word is used in FRANCE 
simply to mean reward, profit, or, gratuity. 

Dieu et mon droit: God and my right. 

Eclat: distinction, applause. 

Eléve: a pupil. z # 

Enfin: at length—at last. oe 

En masse: 77 @ body, or, mass. ¥ 

En passant: dy the way, often applied to a remark 
casually made. 


> the countenance 1s the index 


in the fashiona- 


Kunui: weartsomeness, lassttude, tnabtility for exer- 
tion. 
Faux pas: @ deviation from the path of virtue, an act 


of indiscretion. literally, a false step. 

Féte: a festival: entertainment. 

Fracas: a fuss about a trifle, or, a mere nothing, a 
hubbub. 

evil be to him that evi 
thinks. 

Hauteur: haughtiness: aridiculous affectation of pride 
and reserve. 

Je ne sais quoi: 7 know not what: an expression ap- 
plied to something, that cannot well be described— 
that baffles description. 

Jeu de mots: a play upon words. 

Jeu desprit: a display of wit: a witticism. 

Mal a propos: unseasonable, ill-timed, out of place. 

Mauyaise honte: sheepishness, extreme bashfulness. 


CHAPTER LI. 


Abbreviations used in Writing and Printing. 


A. or Ans. Answer. 


A. A. S. Fellow of the American 


Academy. 
A. B. Bachelor of Arts. 
Acct. Account. 
A.C. or B. C. Before Christ. 
A. D. In the year of our Lord. 


A. M. Master of Arts; Before noon ; 


In the year of the world. 
ARt. Aged. 
Abp. Archbishop. & 
Agt. Agent. 
Att’y. Attorney. 
Bart. Baronet: 
Bbl. Barrel. 
B. V. Blessed Virgin. 


. C. C. P. Court of Common Pleas. 


Caps. Capitals. 

Capt. Captain. 

Cash. Cashier. 
Cent. or C. A Hundred. 
Chap. Chapter. 

Chron. Chronicles. 

Cl. or Clk. Clerk. 

Co. Company ; County. 


Coi. Collector ; Colonel; Colossians. 


Coll. College; Colleague. 


Com. Commissioner ; Commodore. 


Const. Constable. 


Con. Contra; on the other hand. 


Cor. Corinthians. 


Cor. Sec. Corresponding Secretary. 


C. O. D. Collect on Delivery. 
Cr. Credit; Creditor. 

C. S. Keeper of the Seal. 
Cts. Cents. 

Cur. Current; this month. 
Cwt. A hundred weight. 
Cyc. Cyclopedia. 

D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 

' Dan. Daniel. 

Dea. Deacon. 

Deg. Degree. 

Dept. Deputy. 

Deut. Deuteronomy. 

Do. or Ditto. The same. 
Dr. Debtor ; Doctor. 

E. Hast. 

Eccl. Ecclesiastes. 

Ed. Editor; Edition. 

H. g. For example. 

Eng. England; English. 
Ep. Epistle. 

Eph. Ephesians; Ephraim. 
Esa. Esaias. 

Esq. Esquire. 

Etc. Et cetera; and so forth. 
Ex. Example ; Exodus. 
Exr. Executor. 

Ez. Ezra. 

Fr, France; Francis. 


Fahr. Fahrenheit. 


F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 


Gal. Galatians. 

Gen. General ; Genesis. 
Gent. Gentleman. 

Gov. Governor. 

G. P. O. General Post Office. 


H. B. M. His or Her Britannic 


Majesty. 
Heb. Hebrews. 
Hhd. Hogshead. 
Hist. History ; Historical. 
Hon. Honorable. 


H. R. House of Representatives. 
H. S.S. Fellow of the Historical 


Society. 
Hund. Hundred. 
Ibid. In the same place. 
I.e. That is (2d est). 
Id. The same. 


I. H. S. Jesus the Saviour of men. 


Inst. Instant. 

Isa. Isaiah. 

Jac. Jacob. 

Jas. James. 

Jer. Jeremiah. 

Jno. John. 

Josh. Joshua. 

Judg. Judges. 

Jun. or Jr. Junior. 

K. King; Knight. 

K. G. Knight of the Garter. 
Km. Kingdom. 

Kt. Knight. 

Lat. Latitude; Latin. 
Lbs. Pounds. 

Ld. Lord; Lady. i 
Ldp. Lordship. 

Ley. Leviticus. 

Lieut. Lieutenant. 

LL. D. Doctor of Laws. 
Lon. Longitude. 

L. S. Place of the Seal. 

M. Marquis. 

Maj. Major. 

Matt. Matthew. 

Math. Mathematics. 

M. C. Member of Congress. 
M. D. Doctor of Medicine. 
Messrs. Gentlemen; Sirs. 


M. P. Member of Parliament. 


Mr. Master; or Mister. 
Mid. Midshipman. 
Mrs. Mistress. 

MS. Manuscript. 
MSS. Manuscripts. 

N. North. 

N. B. Take Notice. 
Neh. Nehemiah. 

No. Number. 

N.S. New Style. 


Num. Numbers. 

Obj. Objection. 

Obt. Obedient. 

O. S. Old Style. 

P. Page. 

Pp. Pages. 

Parl. Parliament. } 

Per. By the (as per yard; 
the yard). 

Per cwt. By the hundred. 

Pet.) Peter. 

Phil. Philip ; Philippians. 

Philom. A lover of learning. 


by 


P. M. Post Master; Afternoon. 


P. O. Post Office. 

Pres. President. 

Prin. Principal. 

Prob. Problem. 

Prof. Professor. 

Proy. Proverbs. 

P. S. Postscript. 

Ps. Psalm. \ 
Pub. Doc. Public Document. 
Q. Queen ; Question. 

Qr. Quarter. 

Q. M. Quarter Master. 
Regr. Register. 

Rep. Representative. 

Rev. Reverend ; Revelation. 
Rom. Romans... 

Rt. Hon. Right Honorable. 
S. Shilling; South. 

S. A. South America. 

Sam. Samuel. 

Sch. Schooner. 

Sec. Secretary ; Section. 
Sen. Senator; Senior. 
Serg. Sergeant. 

Servt. Servant. 

Ss. Namely. 

St. Saint ; Street. 

Supt. Superintendent. 

Surg. Surgeon. 

Switz. Switzerland. 

Thess. Thessalonians. 

Tho. Thomas. 

Tim. Timothy. 

Ult. (Ultimo). The Last. 
U.S. A. United States Army. 
U.S. N. United States Navy. 
V. or Vide. See. 

Viz. Namely. 

Vols. Volumes. 

Vs. (Versus). Against. 

W. West. 

W. I. West Indies. 

Wp. Worship. . 

Yd. Yard. 

View Year, 

&. And. 

&c. And so forth. 
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CHAPTER LII. 


Conundrums. 


Where was Humboldt going when he was thirty- 
nine years old? 


. Which is the most ancient of the trees ? 
. Which are the most seasonable clothes? 
. Why are lawyers and doctors safe people by whom 


to take example? 


. What injury did the Lavinia of Thomson’s ‘‘Sea- 


sons’’ do to young Palemon? 


. Why are wooden ships (as compared with iron- 


clads) of the female sex? 


. At what time of life may a man be said to belong 


to the vegetable kingdom ? 


. Which are the lightest men—Scotchmen, Irishmen 


or Englishmen? 


. Which are the two hottest letters of the alphabet ? 


Why is cutting off an elephant’s head widely diff- 
erent from cutting off any other head? 


. Who is the man who carries everything before 


him? 


. Which are the two kings that reign in America? 
. When may a man’s pocket be empty and yet have 


something in it? 


. Why is a clock the most modest piece of furniture? 
. Why is U the gayest letter in the alphabet? 

. Why are corn and potatoes like Chinese idols? 

. Which is the merriest sauce ? 

. Why isa cat going up three pairs of stairs like a 


high hill? 


. Why is a lead-percil like a perverse child? 

. Why is a horse like the letter O? 

. Why are penmakers inciters to wrong-doing? 

. Why should we never sleep in a railway carriage? 
. When is a boat like a heap of snow? 

. What ’bus has found room for the greatest number 


of people? 


. Who is the first little boy mentioned by a slang 


word in the History of England? 


. Why is Macassar oil like a chief of the Fenians ? 


. Why is a nabob like a beggar? 
. What sort of day would be good for running for a 


cup? 


. What is the difference between a spendthrift and 


a feather bed? 


. Isthere any bird that can sing the “Lays of An- 


cient Rome?”’ 


. What have you to expect ata hotel? 
. What comes after cheese ? 
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33: 
34. 
35- 


36. 
37: 


38. 
39. 
4o. 
4l. 
42. 
43- 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47: 
48, 
49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 


63. 


When does a man sit down to a melancholy des- 
sert? 

What notes compose the most favorite tunes, and 
how many tunes do they compose? 

When may aman be said to breakfast before he 
gets up? ; 

Why is a hotel waiter lik@ a race-horse? 

When is the soup likely to run out of the sauce 
pan? 

What is that word of five letters, of which, when 
you take away two, only one remains. 

When are volunteers not volunteers? 

Why is the letter B like a fire? 

Why is the letter R a profitable letter ? 

What word tnay be pronounced quicker by adding 
a syllable to it. 

What is the difference between a dairymaid and a 
swallow ? 

Which animal has the most property to carry with 
him when he travels, and which two have the 
least ? 

How many sticks go to the building of a crow’s 
nest ? 

Why was Robinson Crusoe not alone on his desert 
island ? 

Why are there no eggs in St. Domingo? 

What is invisible blue? 

Which is the most wonderful animal in the farm 
yard? 

Which peer wears the largest hat ? 

When does beer become eatable ? 

Why isa patent safety Hansom cab a dangerous: 
carriage to drive in? 


. Why are bakers very self-denying people? 
. Why is whispering in company like a forged bank-. 


note? 


. Which constellation resembles an empty fire-place?’ 
. What is the last remedy for a smoky chimney? 
- What relation is that child to its father who is not 


its father’s own son? 


. When does a cow become real estate ? 
. Why are dissenters like spiders? 
. Why did Marcus Curtius leap into the gulf in. 


Rome? , 


. Why is a soldier like a vine? 
. Which is heavier, a half or a full moon? 


When should you avoid the edge of the river? 


a18. 


219. 


220. 


221. 


222. 


223. 


224. 
225. 


COW ANRwW NH 


CONUNDRUMS. 


If I were in the sun and you out of it, what 


' would the sun become ? 


Why is a tallow chandler the most unfortunate of 
all mankind? : 

What is it that walks with its head downwards ? 

Why are the hours from-one to twelve like good 
Christians ? 

Why is a hen walking across the road like a con- 
spiracy ? 

On which side of the church is the yew-tree 
planted ? 

Why cannot Napoleon III insure his life? 


How many wives does the Prayer-book allow? 
ANSWERS TO 


. Into his fortieth year. 

>) thevelder tree: i 

. Pepper and salt. 

. Because they practice their professions. 


She pulled his ears and trod on his corn. 


. Because they are the weaker vessels. 
. When long experience has made him sage. 


Englishmen. In Scotland there are men of Ayr 
(air), in Ireland men of Cork; but in England 
are lightermen. 


. K. N. (Cayenne). 
. Because when you separate the head from the body, 


you don’t take it from the trunk. 


. The footman. 

. Smo-king and soa-king. 

. When it has a hole in it. 

. Because it covers its face with its hands, and 


runs down its own works. 


. Because it is always in fun. 
. Because they have ears which can’t hear, eyes 


which cannot see. 


. Caper sauce. 

. Because she’s a-mountain | 

. It never does right (write) of itself. 

. Because Gee (G) makes it go ? 

. Because they make people steel (steal) pens, 


and say they do write (right). 


. Because the train always ruus over sleepers. 
. When it is a-drift. 
- Columbus. 
mChaps Ls 

. Because it is a head (s) centre. 

. He is an India gent (indigent). 

. A muggy day. 

. One is hard up and the other soft down. 

. Yes; they are Macaw-lays (Macaulays). 

. Inn-attention. 

. Mouse, 

. When he sits Gown to wine (whine) and pine. 
. Bank notes, and they make (four) fortunes. 

. When he takes a roll in bed. 


226. 
227, 


228. 
229. 
230. 
23s 
232. 


233% 
234. 


oi 

Why have ducks no hereafter? 

Why is a dog with a lame leg like a boy at fith- 
metic? 

Why is an engine-driver like a school-master ? | 

What will a leaden bullet become in water? 

Why is a person of short stature like an almanac? 

Why is the smoke of tobacco like Port wine ? 

Why is a photograph like a member of Parlia- 
ment? 

Why is London Bridge like merit ? 

That which every one requires, that which every 

one gives, that which every one asks, and 
that which very few take. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


36. 


37° 
38. 
39- 
40. 
4. 
42. 
43- 
44. 


Because he runs for cups, plates, and stakes 
(steaks). 

When there’s a leek (leak) in it. 

Stone. ° ’ 

When they are mustered (mustard). 

It makes oil, doil. 

Because it makes ice into vice. 

Quick. 

One skims milk and the other skims water. 

The elephant the most, because he carries a trunk. 
The fox and cock the least, as they have only 
a brush and comb between them. 


. None; they are all carried to it. 


. Because there was a heavy swell on the beach 


and a little cove running up into the land. 
(This riddle is a slang one.) 


. Because they banished the whites and cast off 


their yoke (yolk). 


. A policeman w!] en he is wanted. 
. A pig, because be is killed first and cured after- 


wards. 


. The one who has the largest head. 
- When it is a little tart. 
. Because the cabman always drives over your 


head. 


. Because they sell what they knead (need) them- 


selves. 


. Because it is uttered but not allowed (aloud). 

. The Great Bear (grate bare). 

. Putting the fire out. 

. His daughter. 

. When she is turned into a field. 

. Because they are in-sects.’ 

. Because he thought it a good opening for a young 


man. 


- Because he is ’listed, trained, has ten drills (ten- 


drils), and shoots. 


. The half, because the full moon is as light again. 
- When the hedges are shooting and the bull-rushes 


out. 


- Because his is all net profit. 


re SSeS a en a 


BOOK V1. 


Choice Selections of Poetry from the 
World's Best Authors. 


Daughters of Toil. 
©) PALE with want and still despair, 


And faint with hastening others’ gain! 


Whose finely fibered natures bear 
The Gouble curse of work and pain; 
Whose days are long with toil unpaid, 
And short to meet the crowding want; 
Whose nights are short for rest delayed, 
And long for stealthy fears to haunt— 


To whom my lady, heaving faint 
The distance-muffled cry of need, 

Grants, through some almis-dispensing saint, 
The cup of water, cold indeed ; 

The while my lord, pursuing gains 
Amid the market’s sordid strife, 

With wageless labor from your veius 
Wrings out the warm, red wine of life,— 


What hope for you that better days 

Shall climb the yet unreddened east? 
When famine in the morning slays, 

Why look for joy at mid-day feast? 
Far shines the Good, and faintly throws 

A doubtful gleam through mist and rain ; 
But evil Darkness presses close 

His face against the window-pane. 


What hope for you that mansions free 
Await in some diviner sphere, 

Whose sapphire walls can never be 
Devoured, like widows’ houses here? 

Too close these narrow walls incline, 
This slender daylight beams too pale, 

For Heaven’s all-loving warmth to shine, 
Or God’s blue tenderness avail. 


O brothers! sisters! who would fain 
Some balm of healing help apply— 
Cheer some one agony of pain, 
One note of some despairing cry— 
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Whose good designs uncertain wait, 
By tangled social bands perplexed, 
O, read the sacred sentence straight: 
Do justice first—love mercy next! 


EVANGELINE M. JOHNSON. 


Farm Ballad. 


HEN I start my plow a-runnin’ in the black and 
/ meller ground 
And the land is growin’ smaller that my horses 

tramps around ; 

When the white-oak buds are openin’ and grass a- 
growin’ green, 

Makes a feller think of summer as he gazes on the 
scene ; 

When the chipmunk runs and chatters ’cause the 
plough his den ’as torn, 

An’ the crows are loudly scoldix’ ’bout the plantin’ of 
the corn ; 

When the bluebird hollers out a rail and starts to build 
a nest, 

Then i think that that’s the time o’ year I kind o’ hke 
the best; 5 

But it’s mighty nice, I tell you, when the summer time 
is here, 

With the wheat a growin’ yeller and the harvest 
drawin’ near ; 
With the timothy in blossom and the hayin’ just at 
hand, , 
An’ the mother quail a-callin’ to her peepin’ little band 
Oh, I like to watch the woolly clouds a-floatin’ far 
away ; 

As I’m ridin’ on the mower or rakin’ up the hay. 

Then I somehow seem acquainted with each bird or 
bumblebee, 

An’ I think the golden summer is the time o’ year for 
me. 
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We are Growing Old. 


E are growing old—how the thought will rise 
When a glance is backward cast 
On some long-remembered spot that lies 
In the silence of the past! 
It may be the shrine of our early vows, 
Or the tomb of early tears ; 
But it seems like a far-off isle to us, 
In the stormy sea of years. 


‘Oh, wide and wild are the wayes that part 
Our steps from its greenness now ; 

And we miss the joy of many a heart, 
And the light of many a brow. 

For deep o’er many a stately bark 
Have the whelming billows rolled, 

That steered with us from that early mark— 
O, friends, we are growing old— 


‘Old in the dimness and the dust 
Of our daily toils and cares ; 

‘Old in the wrecks of love and trust, 
Which our burdened memory bears. 
Each form may wear to the passing gaze 

The bloom of life’s freshness yet, 
And beams may brighten our later days 
Which the morning never met. 


But, oh, the changes we have seen 
In the far and winding way ; 

The graves that have in our path grown green, 
And the locks that have grown gray! 

The winters still on our own may spare 
The sable or the gold: 

But we saw their snows upon brighter hair— 
And, friends, we are growing old! 


We have gained the world’s cold wisdom now, 
We have learned to pause and fear ; 

But where are the living founts whose flow 
Was a joy of heart to hear? 

We have won the wealth of many a clime, 
And the lore of many a page; 

But where is the hope that saw in time 
But its boundless heritage? 


Will it come again when the violet wakes, 
And the woods their youth renew? 

We have stood in the light of sunny-brakes 
When the bloom was deep and blue; 

And our souls might joy in the spring-time then, 
But the joy was faint and cold; 

For it never could give us the youth again 
Of hearts that are growing old. 


FRANCES BROWN. 
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Haste Not! Rest Not! 


ITHOUT haste! without rest! 
\Drina the motto to thy breast ; 
Bear it with thee as a spell; 
Storm or sunshine, guard it well! 
Heed not flowers that round thee blcom, 
Bear it onward to the tomb! 


Haste not! Let no thoughtless deed 
Mar for aye the spirit’s speed ! 
Ponder well, and know the right, 
Onward then, with all thy might! 
Haste not! years can ne’er atone 
For one reckless action done. 


Rest not! Life is sweeping by, 

Go and dare, before you die; 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time! 
Glorious ’tis to live for aye, 

When these forms have passed away. _ 


Haste not! rest not! calmly wait; 
Meekly bear the storms of fate! 
Duty be thy polar guide ;— 

Do the right, whate’er betide! 
Haste not! rest not! conflicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last. 


JOHANN W. VON GOETHE. 


Scraping the Pan. 


FE have often been told of the unalloyed bliss, 
Shared alike by the simple and wise, 
That has come to each one in his bright childhocd 
days— 
The making of tempting mud pies. 
But it seems to me strange that the sweetest and best 
In our young lives should not be forgot— 
The frolic, the fun and exquisite joy 
In scraping the pan or the pot. 
In the long, shadowed life ‘‘ what is left’’ is but dregs, 
More bitter the older we grow; 


| Then we think, with a sigh, of the cake in the pan 


That we scraped in the sweet long ago. 
Could I from the years full of hours gone by 
Choose one to live over again, 
I would take that dear hour from my childhood’s best 
days, 
On mother’s old kitchen floor, when, 
After waiting so long, with a hungering taste; 
At last, with a goodness benign, 
The old ebony cook put the cake in to bake, 
And the pan, all unscraped, then was mine. 


MARGARET ANDREWS OLDHAM. 
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To-day and To-morrow. 


By". hopes that burn like stars sublime, 


Go down the heavens of freedom ; 
And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need ’em! 
But never sit we down and say, 
‘*There’s nothing left but sorrow :” 
We walk the Wilderness to-day— 
The Promised Land to-morrow. 


Our birds of song are silent now; 
There are no flowers blooming ! 

But life burns in the frozen bough, 
And Freedom’s spring is coming! 

And Freedom’s tide comes up alway, 
Though we may strand in sorrow ; 

And our good bark, aground to-day, 
Shall float again to-morrow ! 


Through all the long, drear night of years 
The people’s cry ascendeth, 

And earth is wet with blood and tears, 
But our meek suffering endeth! 

The few shall not forever sway, 
The many toil in sorrow: 

The powers of hell are strong to-day, 
But Christ shall rise to-morrow ! 


Though hearts brood o’er the past, our eyes 


With smiling futures glisten: 

For lo! our day bursts up the skies— 
Lean out our souls and listen ! 

The world rolls Freedom’s radiant way, 
And ripens with her sorrow: 

Keep heart! who bear the cross to-day 
Shall wear the crown to-morrow ! 


O, Youth, flame-earnest, still aspire 
With energies immortal! 

To many a heaven of desire 
Our yearning opes a portal! 

And though Age wearies by the way, 
And hearts break in the furrow, 
We'll sow the golden grain to-day— 

The harvest comes to-110rrow. 


Build up heroic lives, and all 

_ Be like the sheathen sabre, 

Ready to flash out at God’s call— 
O! Chivalry of labor! 

Triumph and Toil are twins—and aye 
Joy suns the cloud of sorrow ; 

And ’tis the martyrdom to-day 
Brings victory to-ntorrow ! 


GERALD MASSEY. 


CHOICE SELECTIONS OF POETRY. 


Whisperin’ Bill. 


O you’re takin’ the census, mister? There’s three 
of us livin’ still, 
My wife, and I, an’ our only son, that folks call 
Whisperin’ Bill; 
But Bill couldn’t tell ye his name, sir,an’ so it’s hardly 
worth givin’, 
For ye see a bullet killed his mind an’ left his body 
livin’. 
Set down fer a minute, mister. Ve see Bill was only 
fifteen 


At the time of the war, an’ as likely a boy as ever this 
world has seen ; 


- Au’ what with the news o’ battles lost, the speeches 


an’ all the noise, 
I guess every farm in the neighborhood lost a part of 
its crop 0’ boys. 


*Twas harvest time when Bill left home; every stalk 
in the fields of rye 

Seemed to stand tiptoe to see him off an’ wave hima 
fond good-bye ; 

His sweetheart was here with some other girls,—the 
sassy little miss ! 

An’ pretendin’ she wanted to whisper ’n his ear, she 
gave him a rousin’ kiss. 


Oh, he was a han’some feller, an’ tender an’ brave an’ 
smart, 

An’ tho’ he was bigger than I was, the boy had a 
woman’s heart. 

I couldn’t control my feelin’s, but I tried with all my. 
might, 

An’ his mother an’ me stood a-cryin’ till Bill was out 
0’ sight. 


His mother she often told him when she knew he was 
goin’ away 

That God would take care o’ him, maybe, if he didn’t 
fergit to pray ; : 

An’ on the bloodiest battle-fields, when bullets whizzed 
in the air, 

An’ Bill was a-fightin’ desperate, he used to whisper a 
prayer. 


Oh, his comrades has often told me that Bill never 
flinched a bit 

When eyery second a gap in the\ranks told where a 
ball had hit. : 

An’ one night when the field was covered with the 
awiul harvest of war, 

They found my boy ’mongst the martyrs o’ the cause 
he was fightin’ for. . 


His fingers were clutched in the dewy grass—oh, ne, 
sir, he wasn’t dead, 

But he lay sort o’ helpless an’ crazy with a rifle ball 
in his head. 


CHOICE SELECTIONS OF POETRY. 


The Loom of Life. 


LL, day, all night, I hear the jar 

Of the loom of life, and near and far 

It thrills with its deep and muffled sound 
As the tireless wheels go round and round. 


Busily, ceaselessly goes the loom 

In the light of day, and the midnight gloom ; 
The wheels are turning with all their strife, 
Forming at last the web of each life. 


Click, clack ! there’s a web of love wove in ; 
Click, clack! there’s another of wrong and sin. 
What a checkered thing this life will be 

When we see it unrolled in eternity ! 


Time with a face like mystery, 

And hands as busy as hands can be, 

Sits at the loom with arms outspread, 

To catch in its meshes each glancing thread. 


Are you spinners os wool in life’s web, say? 
Do you furnish the weaver a thread each day? 
It were better then, O my friend, to spin 

A beautiful thread than a thread of sin. 


Say, when will this wonderful web be done? 
In a hundred years, perhaps, or one, 

Or to-morrow, who knoweth? not you nor 1; 
But the wheels turn on and the shuttles fly. 


Ah, sad-eyed weaver, the years are slow, 
And each one is nearing the end, I know. 
Soon the last web will be woven in— 
God grant it be love and not of sin. 


The Good Great’ Man. 


OW seldom, friend, a good great mian inherits 
6) Honor and wealth, with all his worth and 
pains ! 
It seems a story from the world of spirits 
When any man obtains that which he merits, 
Or any mierits that which he obtains. 


For shame, my friend! renounce this idle strain | 
What wouldst thou have a good great man obtain? 
Wealth, title, dignity, a golden chain, 
Or heap of corses which his sword hath slain ? 
Goodness and greatness are not means, but ends. 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The good great man? Three treasures—love, and 
light, 
And calm thoughts, equable as infant’s breath ; 
And three fast friends, more sure than day er night— 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death. 


SAMUEL, TAYLOR COLERIDGR. 
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The Maiden Missionary. 


HERE she goes with schemes prolific for the 
heathen-isled Pacific, 
All her soul with pity burning for those far-off 
coral shores ; 
She would have her friends endow a ladies’ school iz 
Chicahaua, 
And establish kindergartens through the indolent 
Azores. 


‘ 


Now she pleads with you to sign a paper in behalf of 
China, ; 
To correct an ancient evil by a prize for larger feet 
And her lovely eyes are swimming while she speaks of 
heathen women, 
With theirshocking scant apparel and the vulgar food 
they eat. - 


No man has the heart to snub her, though she turns 
the talk to blubber. 
Oily natives of Kamschatka, and the podgy Esqui- 
maux, 
Or, at hinted change of topic, takes you flying o’er the 
tropic, 
To the swarthy son of Afric with a bangle through 
his nose. 


Oh, she looks and speaks so sweetly that she wins your 
heart completely, 
And her strings of dry statistics chain you like a 
silken mesh ; 
And give most profound attention to each several 
heathen mention, 
For her face is like a rose leaf, and your heart is only 
* flesh. : 


By and by with fingers taper she presents a folded 
paper, 
And you spread it out before you with a sigh that 
sweeps the floor; 
Here are victims without number, from a poet to a 
plumber, 
And you never saw such figures on a begging sheet 
before. 
/ 
Up you glance with indecision ; but you see a pleading 
vision, 
Dewy lips beset with dimples, eyes like sweet un- 
uttered prayers ; 
And with all your spirit burning you set down a whole: 
week’s earning, 
To assist some lucky heathen up the shining golde,, 
stairs. * 
PAUL PASTNOR. 
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At the Window. 


HE lady she sits at her window; 
I sit at my window and look, 
And my fancies flock gladly toward her, 
As young swans flock forth to a brook, 
And I catch from her bright face the pleasure 
I draw from an affluent book. 


I scarce know the name of the lady, 
She never has spoken to me; 

But I know, by infallible symbols, 
That whatever her history be, 

Her soul is as brave as the mountajns— 
Her heart is as deep as the sea. 


Sometimes her white fingers fly deftly 
All day with the needle and thread ; 
And sometimes o’er lark-throated poems 

She droopeth her beautiful head ; 
And sometimes she waits on the people 
Whose custom assureth her bread. 


For she is but a clerk, is this lady ; 
A salaried clerk in a store, 

With the blessing of labor upon her: 
(Not curse, as was written of yore.) 

And—judged by the palpable outward— 
I should hazard the guess she was poor. 


But of comforts, and riches, and splendors, 
Which silver and gold cannot buy ; 

‘The things which make royal the forehead, 
Which set a delight in the eye, 

And crown us with glories and lustres 
As the stars of the Lord crown the sky— 


Of these—the deep spiritual graces 
Which give unto life its divine, 
Transform with miraculous touches 
The water of being to wine, 
And quicken the sap of the human 
Till the drear places blossom and shine. 


She has crystalline caskets and coffers, 
With broad open lips to receive 

The silent ineffable helpings 
God’s angels are gladdened to give, 

Beyond half the diademed princes, 
And millionaired monarchs who live. 


And something about her most subtly 
Reminds me of daisies and birds: 

Of smells of mown hay in the meadows, 
Of sweet tunes to beautiful words ; 

And of one who clung’ close to my bosom 
Before she was clasped to the Lord’s. 


CHOICE SELECTIONS OF POETRY. 


Thus being so minded and bettered, 
Because of the claims she has Liought; 
The rest to my trouble of spirit, 
The peace to the ache in my thought, 
And the cooing of doves in the passions 
Where devils have wrestled and wrought. 


All paths which the lady may travel 
My blessings shall conquer ; that so 

No roughness may bruise her, no waters 
Be bitter or brackish with woe, 

While the blue heavens brood softly above her, 
And the grass groweth greenly below. 


RICHARD REALE. 


The Man for the Hour. 


RADITION says that when of old 
Great Cadmus needed men, 
He sowed upon the new-turned mould. 
The dragon’s teeth, and then 
Uprose a host with arms bedight, 
Prepared to strive in instant fight. 


All day the doubtful contest raged 
With spear and bow and shield ; 
And when war had his thirst assuaged, 
There stood upon the field 
- A chosen few, who built the walls 
Of Thebes, and graced her civic halls. 


And still, if unto earth there come 
A call for earnest men, 

There is no need of trump or drum 
To rouse them up, for then 

The cold clods quickly stir with life, 

And men are born for instant strife. 


For, as the ages come and go, 
The leaders of the van 

‘Are proof that this is ever so— 
The hour begets the man ; 

He’s Nature’s heir, and he alone 

Has right and title to her throne. 


Not wealth, nor yet a long descent 
Through many a famous line, 

Can give this power to mankind lent 
From Nature’s hand divine, 

For with the call there comes the might 

Of those who teach, or preach, or fight. 


A. R. ROBINS9n 
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The Sleeping Sentinel. 


The incidents here woven into verse relate to William Scott, 
a young soldier from the State of Vermont, who, while on duty 
as asentinel at night, fell asleep, and, having been condemned 
to die, was pardoned by the President. ‘They form a brief record 
of his humble life at home and in the field, and of his glorious 
death. 


ecords show, 
- When patriot armies rose to meet a frtatricidal 
foe— 
When, from the North.and East and West, like the up- 
heaving sea, 
Swept forth Columbia’s sons, to make our country 
truly free. 


Gr in the sultry summer-time, as war’s red 
r 


‘Within a prison’s dismal walls, where shadows veiled 
decay— 

In fetters, on a heap of straw, a youthful soldier lay ; 

‘Heart-broken, hopeless, and forlorn, with short and 
feverish breath, 


He waited but the appointed hour to die a culprit’s - 


death. 


Yet, but a few brief weeks before, untroubled with a 
care, 

He roamed at will, and freely drew his native moun- 
tain air— 

Where sparkling streams leap mossy rocks, from many 
a woodland font, 

And waving elms, and grassy slopes, give beauty to 
Vermont. 


Where, dwelling in a humble cot, a tiller of the soil— 

Encircled by a mother’s loye he shared a father’s toil— 

Till, borne upon the wailing winds, his suffering coun- 
try’s cry 


’ Fired his young heart with fervent zeal, for her to live 


or die; 


Then left he all: a few fond tears, by firmness half 
concealed, 

A blessing, and a parting prayer, and he was in the 
field— 

The field of strife, whose dews are biood, whose breezes 
war’s hot breath, 

Whose fruits are garnered in the grave, whose hus- 
bandman is death ! 


Without a murmur, he endured a service new and 
hard; 

But, wearied with a toilsome march, it chanced, one 
night, on guard, 

He sank, exhausted, at his post, and the gray morning 
found 

His prostrate form—a sentinel asleep upon the ground. 


CHOICE SELECTIONS OF POETRY. 


So in the silence of the night, aweary, on the sod, 

Sank the disciples, watching near the suffering Son of 
God; 

Yet, Jesus, with compassion moved, beheld their heavy 
eyes, 

And though betray’d to rathless foes, forgiving, bade 
them rise. 


But God is love—and finite minds can faintly compze 
hend 

How gentle mercy, in His rule, may with stern justice 
blend ; 

And this poor soldier, seized and bound, found none 
to justify, 

While war’s inexorable law decreed that he must die. 


*Twas night.—In a secluded room, with measured 
tread, and slow, 

A statesman of commanding mien paced grayely to 

and fro ; 

Oppressed, he pondered on a land by civil discord 
rent ; 

On brothers armed in deadly strife :—it was the Presi 
dent. 


The*woes of thirty millions filled his burdened heart 
with grief, Z 

Embattled hosts, on land and sea, acknowledged his: 
their chief ; 

And yet, amid the din of war, he ‘heard the plaintive 
cry ; 

Of that poor soldier, as he lay in prison, doomed to . 
die. 


"Twas morning.—On a tented field, and through the 
heated haze, 

Flashed back, from lines of burnished arms, the sun's 
effulgent blaze ; 

While, from a sombre prison-house, seen slowly te 
emerge 

A sad procession, o’er the sward, moved to a mr filed 
dirge. 


And in the midst, with faltering steps, and pal-+ and 
anxious face, 

In manacles, between two guards, a soldier h 4 his 
place, 

A youth—led out to die ;—and yet, it was nor death, 
but shame 

That smote his gallant heart with dread, and sh ok his 
manly frame. 


Still on, before the marshall’d ranks, the train pursued 
its way 

Up to the designated spot, whereon a coffin lay— 

His coffin; and with reeling brain, despairing—y eso. 
late— 

He took his station by its side, abandoned te his sate. 


CHOICE SELECTIONS. OF POETRY. 


If you could have seen these classic features— 
You needn’t laugh, sir; they were not then 
Such a burning libel on God’s creatures ; 
I was one of your handsome men. 


If you had seen her, so fair and young, 
Whose head was happy on this breast ! 
If you could have heard the songs I sung 


When the wine went round, you wouldn’t have 


~ ahat ever I, sir, should be straying 

F_9m door to door, with fiddle and dog, 
_ Ragged and penniless, and playing 

To you to-night for a glass of grog! 


She’s married since—a parson’s wife : 
"Twas better for her that we should part— 
- Better the soberest, prosiest life 
Than a blasted home and a broken heart. 
Ihave seen her? Once: I was weak and spent, 
On the dusty road, a carriage stopped: 
- But little she dreamed, as on she went, 
Who kissed the coin that her fingers dropped! 


You’ve set me talking, sir; I’m sorry ; 

It makes me wild to think of the change! 
What do you care for a beggar’s story ! 

Is it amusing? you find it strange? 
I had a mother so proud of me! 

’*Twas well she died before—Do you know 
If the happy spirits in heaven can see 

The ruin and wretchedness here below? 


Another glass, and strong, to deaden 
This pain; then Roger and I will start. 
I wonder, has he such a lumpish, leaden, 
Aching thing, in place of a heart? 
He is sad sometimes, and would weep, if he could, 
No doubt remembering things that were— 
A virtuous kennel, with plenty of food, 
And himself a sober, respectable cur. 


_ I’m better now; that giass was warming,— 
You rascal! limber your lazy fect ! 
We must be fiddling and performing 
For supper and bed, or starve in the street.— 
N ot a very gay life to lead, you think? 
But soon we shall go where lodgings are free, 
And the sleepers need neither victuals nor drink ;— 
The sooner, the better for Roger and me! 


JoHN T. TROWBRIDGE. 


The Miller’s Daughter. 


7% is the miller’s daughter, 
§ And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 
That trembles at her ear: 
For, hid in ringlets day and night, 
I’d touch her neck so warm and white. 


[guessed 


| 
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And I would be the girdle 
About her dainty, dainty waist, 
_ And her heart would beat against me 
In sorrow and in rest: 
And I should know if it beat right, 
Id clasp it round so close and tight. 


And I would be the necklace, 
And all day long to fall and rise’ 
Upon her balmy bosom, 
With her laughter or her sighs z 
And I would lie so light, so light, 
I scarce should be unclasped at night. 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


Little Nell’s Funeral. 


ND now the bell—the bell 
She had so often heard by night and day, 
And listened to with solemn pleasure, 
H’en as a living voice— 
Rung its remorseless toll for her, 
So young, so beautiful, so good. 


Decrepit age, and vigorous life, 
And blooming youth, and helpless infancy. 
Poured forth—on crutches, in the pride of strength 
And health, in the full blush 
Of promise, the mere dawn of life— 
To gather round her tomb. Old men were there, 
Whose eyes were dim 
And senses failing— 
Grandames, who might have died ten years ago, 
And still been old—the deaf, the blind, the lame, 
The palsied, 
The living dead in many shapes and forms, 
To see the closing of this early grave. 
What was the death it would shut in, 
To that which oa could crawl and keep above it! 


arene the Arowded path they bore her now; 
Pure as the new fallen snow 
That covered it; whose day on earth 
Had been as fleeting. 
Under that porch, where she had sat when Heaven 
In mercy brought her to that peaceful spot, 
She passed again, and the old church 
Received her in its quiet shade. 


They carried her to one old nook, 
Where she had many and many a time sat musing, 
And laid their burden softly on the pavement. 
The light streamed on it through 
The colored window—a window where, the boughs 
Of trees were ever rustling 
In the summer, and where the birds 
Sang sweetly all day Jong. 
CHARLES DICKENS, 
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A Milkmaid’s Song. 


ULL, pull! and the pail is full, 
| Pe milking’s done and over, 

Who would not sit here under the tree? 
What a fair, fair thing’s a green field to see | 
Brim, brim, to the rim, ah me! 

I have set my pail on the daisies! 

It seems so light—can the sun be set? 
The dews must be heavy, my cheeks are wet, 
I could cry to have hurt the-daisies ! 
Harry is near, Harry is near, 

My heart’s as sick as if he were here, 
My lips are burning, my cheeks are wet, 
He hasn’t uttered a word as yet, 

But the air’s astir with his praises. 

My Harry! 

The air’s astir with your praises. 


He has scaled the rock by the pixy’s stone, 

He’s among the kingcups—he picks me one, 

I love the grass that I tread upon 

When I go to my Harry! 

He has jumped the brook, he has climbed the knoll, 
There’s never a faster foot I know, 

But still he seems to tarry. 

O Harry! O Harry! my love, my pride, 

My heart is leaping, my arms are wide! 

Roll up, roll up, you dull hillside, 

Roll up, and bring my Harry! 

They may talk of glory over the sea, 

But Harry’s alive, and Harry’s for me. 

My love, my lad, my Hatry! 

Come spring, come winter, come sun, come snow, 
What cares Dolly, whether or no, 

While I can milk and marry? 

Right or wrong, and wrong or right, 

Quarrel who quarrel, and fight who fight, 

But I’ll bring my pail home every night 

To love, and home, and Harry ! 

We'll drink our can, we’ll eat our cake, 

There’s beer in the barrel, there’s bread in the bake, 
The world may sleep, the world may wake, 

But I shall milk and marry, , 

And marry, 


I shall milk and marry. SYDNEY DOBELL, 


John Maynard. 


’ WAS on Lake Erie’s broad expanse, 
One bright midsummer day, 
The gallant steamer Ocean Queen 

Swept proudly on her way. 

Bright faces clustered on the deck, 
Or leaning o’er the side, 

Watched carelessly the feathery foam, 
That flecked the rippling tide. 


a 
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Ah, who beneath that cloudless sky, 
That smiling bends serene, 

Could dream that danger, awful, vast, 
Impended o’er the scene— 

Could dream that ere an hour had sped, 
That frame of sturdy oak 

Would sink beneath the lake’s blue waves. 
Blackened with fire and smoke? 


A seaman sought the captain’s side, 
A moment whispered low ; 

The captain’s swarthy face grew pale, 
He hurried down below. 

Alas, too late! Though quick and sharp 
And clear his orders came, 

No human efforts could avail 
To quench the insidious flame. 


The bad news quickly reached the deck, 
It sped from lip to lip, 
And ghastly faces everywhere 
Looked from the dooméd ship. 
“Ts there no hope—no chance of life ?”’ 
A hundred lips implore ; 
‘But one,”’ the captain made reply, 
“* To run the ship on shore.”’ 


A sailor, whose heroic soul 
That hour should yet reveal— 
By name John Maynard, eastern born— 
Stood calmly at the wheel. 
‘‘ Head her southeast !”’ the captain shouts, 
Above the smothered roar, 
‘‘ Head her southeast without delay ! 
Make for the nearest shore !’’ 


No terror pales the helmsman’s cheek, 
Or clouds his dauntless eye, 
As in asailor’s measured tone 
His voice responds, ‘‘ Ay, Ay!” 
Three hundred souls—the steamer’s freight— 
Crowd forward wild with fear, 
While at the stern the dreadful flames 
Above the deck appear. 


John Maynard watched the nearing flames, 
But still, with steady hand 
He grasped the wheel, and steadfastly 
He steered the ship to land. 
‘‘ John Maynard,”’ with an anxious voice, 
The captain cries once more, 
‘* Stand by the wheel five minutes yet, © 
And we will reach the shore. ”’ : 
Through flames and smoke that dauntless heart 
Responded firmly, still 
Unawed, though face to face with death, 
‘With God’s good help I will!” 
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